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FOREWOllD 

Mofleri^fndia thinksA thinks with passionate oarnesU 
ifess. Her tboughtt aref naturally, manifold, indecisive 
and, mostly, undirected. Almost the only power which de* 
cides at the present moment the direction of her thoughts 
is the power of the irrepressible aspiration for national 
freedom. Consequently, the mind of the nation through 
the continued promptings of that dynamic impulse has been, 
quite justifiably, accustomed to judge and explore every 
*ii^tellect1ial proposition for the possibilities revealed by it 
^as a medium and means far national freedom. India is 
uryhappy, poor, dependent. Fortunately, India is not alone. 
Her legacy of^thought is a patrimony of the worlds in trust 
for the wgrld. And, the high||9^ instincts and aspirations 
of the modern wind outside India have recognised the 

international trust. 

• • 

3'Se modern mij^d Responds to the call from the 
nation it has begun to respect and, perhaps, understand. 
Both the response# ai^d the friendship implied in the 
response are unquestioned and unquestionable. I am, of 
se> pu^ose,^ speaking of outside conditions. For, the 
modern civilized nation, untouched by international 
influences and tendencies of thought, does not exist. No 
mtdern nation is, purely and solely, national. No modern 
^nation can live in complete isolation^ from other nations. 
The directive urfe may, as,it does naturally, spring from 
wUhin tlA nation. But its destiny is decided by methods, 
activit^erf and aspirations transparently tinged by common 

intdfhational currents of^thoiight. 

• 

How liwc,we, as a nation, reacted to the reeponsa 7 If 
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the privileges of friendship are many, the' responsibilities of 
friendriiip are, almost, infinite. The courageoue^ sympathy 
and foresight which alone could.establish thi comradeship 
of nations have not yet led the yougkts and ^vancementi 
of mankind. Sympathy of friends is invalaable. But that 
intellectual attitude \neans little if it remains, as it often 
4pes, unbalanced by moral courage/Neither the intellectual 
attitude or convictions nor even the moral courage or 
freedom could possibly secure permanent results without 
inspiration and direction from foreijight. We want^ 
therefore, from the friends of India outside India, lirst; 
the intellectual and moral capacity and, finally^ the power 
of combined leadership which understanding foresight 
could offerr. 


Someday, perhaps, the historic evolifcion of modem 
thought jvill be written which will, dispassionately, ana* 
lyse the influence of Indian thought on Europe anjji Ame < 
riea at the commencement of the ninteenth century. For, 
that is, probably, the first well-defined historic period ^hen 
it began to receive serious and wide-8{>read attention. M. 
Bomain Holland considers this, rightly, as “a psychological 
problem of the first order, intimately connecCdd with 0he 
history of our civilization." He does not, he modestly 
observes, possess the means for its solution. He can, how- 
ever, indicate some of the leading mental traits. And, 
it is essential they sLouId ba recalled. The ^astonishing^ 
mixture” in the ’^^ited Statefs, "of «>Anglo-Safon Pi 4 (i« 
tanism, Yankee optimism of action, pragmatism, sqienticism 
and pseudo* Vedantism " influenced by such students^and 
interpreters of the Asiatic s^it/as Emerson, Thourcftu, 
Whitmui Profs. Wright and William ^Jasries, during 
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** a crisis of spiritual renaissance andT intoxicating idealism** 
whichi while it* fostered **vulgar optimism” as well as 
^'metspbjsical formalism”^ gRve Indian thought its first 
re»awakening impetulL | 

• M. Bomain Holland has shown the identity of the 
mental approach whichi provides one of the many links 
between ancient India and Greece. He says that the mainf 
difference separating India and heroic Greece from Anglo* 
Saxon optimism consisted in the manner in which they 
looked “reality in*the face whether they embrace it, as in 
India, or* struggle against it and try to subdue it, as in 
Greece. * But with them acfion never impinges on the 
donSain of knowledge as in America where knowledge has 
been domesticated in the service of action and wears a livery 
with gold^raided cap bearin^^he name: Pragmatism.” 
Scholars like ^lax Muller and Paul Deussen, in 
•Europe, scrufiinizod more objectively and with greater 
precisen'^ss the ultimate significance of Indian thought. 
They found, if not altogether an accurate historic 
perspective, at les||pt Jogical contents for it. These 
processes continue. 

^ Almost ifhe first reaction in India of its cultural 
re-discovery in the West was the reformative impulse 
which Western devotion, scholarly diligence and logical 
reverence, expressd in the religious, social and educational 
institutions esta|)lished or helped tGi> establish in India. 
From descriptive fiction, historic studies, philosophic and 
religious « interpretation, from the attitude of the 
» intellectually curious, manifest, for example, in the 
attention paid to “sntiqi|e” ^rts and crafts of the country, 
the impuls^eveloped towards positive missionary efforts. 

a" 
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The difference in methods between the modem socio-religious 
institutions like those guided by the ThSosopJiists, by the 
Brahmos, the Frarthana and the Ary a Samajiste or, say, 
by the passive, active or“tantri|” Ve^antists was apparent. 
Equally apparent would be the unity of the reformative 
impulse which gav#them birth. 

Just before the last great war in Europe, however, 
these institutions were, evidently,# feeling the strain of 
newly insistent demands. India aspired to be modern and, 
like all modern nations, began to thAk seriously '-of its 
industrial and economic conditions. After the last Europ 3 an 
war, fought mainly for Aarkets, liteiature oh India 
experienced, both inside and outside the country, a 
decided^ transformation. For instance, Ibhe novels of 
Meadows Taylor, of Flo^A. Steele, the storiSj of F. W. 
Bain or of 0. A. Kincaid were no fonger the mode. 
The jmssive realism of Thompson, ef Huxley or of* 
Forester appeared to be the preliminaries to the form 
of socio-sexual studies which Miss Mayo undertook, 
misunderstood and misdirected. ^Irjj^ia ceased to tee an 
‘'Arabian Night’s” fantasy. It ceased to be the parade 
ground for international “ religiosity. " It began to topch, 
first-hand, realities, realities as they were^founS in the 
perspective of far-flung international events and currents 
of thought. 

The challenge i. to the Indian i^ind was diresS 
and uncomproBT.jihg. It compelled India to think, 
for herself, think of her position in internat^nal life^ 
present and the future. Even those " married to* fodia ” • 
as Mrs. Freida H. Das, artist, '*«tudent of social science 
and economics,” observes in her book of ^eraanal remini* 

X 
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• 

scences,*fiiid thfttin*their search th ere *is no trace of *'an India 
with age-old tradTitions, of spiritual calm and achievement, 
or great Unselfish devotions, of deep indifference to worldly 
success, of smilingly ^olerajht aversion to the mad Western 
rush towards nowhere”. Everywhere in India, discerning 
students of men and affairs, are beginning to be aware of 
the ‘‘strong cleavage and inner disharmony among inteb* 
•lectuals, between their ancient philosophic beliefs and 
present action”, 

¥he formative ^processes continue along with the un- 
avoidable cljiallenging contact with thoughts and events 
from the West.^^But the anaemic infection which was 
detected not long after the early decades of the ninteenth 
century has gi>fen rise to the mental outlook and attitudes 
which demfnd the closest scrutJBjr, Before the great war 
the degenerating influence of anaemic sentiment, “vulgar 
•optimism ” anol “ metaphysical formalism ” had already em- 
ptied thb study of Indian thought of its scholarly reverence 
as well as of its masculine vigour. And, the consequences 
have'been as inevitaWe qs they have been natural. Swami 
Vivekananda perceived and fought the “ prodigious credu- 
litjj", the “^ystery mongering”, the ^‘exploitation of 
idealism,” “the blustering talk,” the “exercise of dialectics,” 
the “chronic attachment to systems of preconceived ideas”, 
and the “ inhuman extravagance of religious detachment” 
which the unbalanced, indiscriminate, untested, uuassi- 
imlated apprecis£%ion of Indian thought had difi'used ia 
Eurbpe and America? 

• SBh8y exercised their seductive influence on the 
•re-awakening impulses afl!d thoughts of modern India. The 
reaction waiAt the time of a crisis of spiritual renaissanoe 

XI ^ 
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End of intoxicating’* idealism. And the enervating effects 
were, naturally, more disastrous on a de^ei^dent nation 
than on free nations like America. Re-awakeifed India 
naturally and inevitably adopts <he defensive. The masswe 
literature, the pamphleteering outlook and tone manifest 
in it, evoked as the outcome of the recent challenging 
judgment from the West, succeeded only in stiffening the 

defensive attitude. Where it could not justify, it apologized. 

• 

The Mayo whirlpool was the last of the garish outbursts 
which lifted the sediments to the surface. The panasphle- 
teering, nagging, tone and outlook unmistakbly detected^in 
the subsequent voluminous ^jiterature onii. India which it 
evoked in reaction were a tragic and, lei us hope, lasu of 
the episodes that revealed the ebbing mascuKne vigour and 
vitality of Indian thougbtr"' «• 

i' 

India could not fight for the courage and independence 
of thought Consequently, it adopted every protective device 
and colour. It appropriated indiscriminately everj^appre- 
ciation from abroad. It welcomed wholesale the privileges 
of international friendship. It clutched furiously its nfewly 
found conscience, pride and self-respect. It had not the 
freedom, and consequently, not the courage t% think. It had 
remained for years drugged by friendly sooth-sayings. The 
innumerable volumes, touching almost every aspect of Indian 
life and thought, reveal the dominant pre-occupation or 
rather obsession. It is revealed, unmistakably, in the majority 
of the extracts fr^ Jid in this bopk. ^ 

India clings to its past, clings to it tenaciously, un- 
certain of the present and afraid of the future, ^^e it i 
not for the iron necessities of the now restless dynamic 
aspiration for freedom, the nation would perhaps have 
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never escaped ks timid, enervating, *aasemic mental atti* 
tuda • It {(Tould have refused to live outside its past* 
Fortunately, it is, as of old, facing reality, not romance* 
Fortunately, it has set its p^ce for the advance march. It is 
acquiring the courage to think. And, it is this newly acquired 
courage that will test the privileges and fulfil the respoDsibi«> 
lities of international friendship. It is this courage that will* 
ione day lead her to assist effectively the unity of thought 
and aim which could lead to and maintain international 
brotherhood. « 

^ *• 

Before that could happen, we should establish friendship 
thai would be a token of nothing that is cheap, easily acquired 
or pleasantly cqmmon. We need the friendship of those 
whose visipn is passionately whose objective is 

dispassionate, wbase sense of proportion is counterbalanced 
and harmonised by adjustment to the live reaiy^iea of 
undimm^d perspectives. We need few pamphleteers and 
fewer propagandists. We stek the friendship of nations 
through the understanding comradeship of individuals, 
prophets, martyrs ancf servants, all alike. We want friends 
to respect their intelligence, to believe in sincerity of efforts, 
to Ve purposiv'bly candid. It is not necessary to surrender 
self-respect, intellectual faith and convictions to win the 
easy way towards international friendship. The “inte* 
llectual avowal”, rational and balanced, the intellectual 
gaasp, firm and ui^compromising, and, •finally, the intelle* 
ctual outlook, far-sighted and aspiring, could alone help 
the commgn, international, civilisation of humanity. “ Man 
.is not jrtft,” says M. Bolland. He ''will” be, he adds. The 
sleeping forces of the ‘*«islafed spirit” are to be freed. 
When the '^terrible doubt of appearances ” blasts every 

xml 
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hopo and vision notlfiDg but the toucli of«a friend’s hand 
can communicate absolute certainty.” Indict offevs and , 
aspires to welcome that touch. 

It is necessary to understand the past. It is necessary 
to be guided and efhn inspired by the spiritual experiments 
«of the past. It is nob necessary to justify the past and 
everything that happened in the past. Nor is it 
necessary to justify the present. That is the easier^ if not 
altogether the easiest, way. But if lye are in earnest, 
we cannot select the way that happens to be the easiesii. 
It is not fair to us, to the spiritual traditions we profess to 
inherit. Nor is it fair to those abroad who have learnt 
not only to respect those traditions but to , expect as well 
from India the guidance fhat could make her future greater, 
more vital, more free and stronger than its past. 

If time and space could have so permitted me, ^I should 
certainly have undertaken the analysis of the thoughts 
that find expression in this volume. The volume contains, 
occasionally, non-Indian names thrfta^, apparently, included 
as indicative of the thoughts that influence, act and react 
on the modern Indian mind. The select! oiv of the names 
is certainly not comprehensive. It is not meant to be. It 
may not, in some aspects, be representative. It is indicative 
only of some of the salient features of modern Indian thought. 
The emphasis ^ hfchceach individual thi^er prefers would 
be obvious, i^qually obvious would he the dominant traits 
revealed in this volume. The sentimental,^ indiscreet, 
worship of the past, the imperfect grasp of tbe^Jiving 
realities of the pres ent, the pEfitoc^ial outlook unaware of and 
unac^usted to international currents of thoiight may be 
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compared and •conlrasted with those that courageously, 
objectwely apd pflrposively examine the past, its limitations 
and strength, understand the living needs and aspirations 
ofihe present and endeavour to adjust thought ancient 
and modern for an approximately planned and visualised 
fu^urew 

I 

I conclude with one of the most illuminating flashes of 
thought characteristic of that clear-sighted thinker, Sister 
Nivedita. • “TTd she said, in a moment of rare 

iiispiraticB^ and enlightenment, feel out, aa a people^ 
iovhrda Jhe^new duties ofthfi time to be. Not only to 
utte% India to Ihe world, hut also, to voice India to 
herself this is the mission of art, divine mother ofihfi ideal 
when it de^enSe to clothe itself informs of realism^ 

At each siep, then, the conquest must be twofol^. On 
This side somAhing to be added to the world* a knowledge 
andy on \hat an utterance to be given for the first time to 
India herself** 

The first phase of intoxicating idealism, of enervating 
difliusion# and .» vital exhaustion of thought has passed. 
The nation's spiritual crisis has reached the battle-front. 
Indian thought, philosophy, art and culture are not to be 
melely appreciated or justified. They are to be examined 
(dispassionately, oj^ectively. They are^ to be defined and 
tgodgrstood clearly.. They* should be applied to the 
necessities and higher demands of the present and led 
^towar^ tieir adjustment of a clearly defined and visualised 
► as well as planned future;* tbc^planned future which finds 
its legitima^ly assigned place in the perspective of 

XV 
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world- wide events ancl currents of thought. The creative 
energies of workers, those who have pledged^ their time, 
attention and service for the nation’s future more glorioua 
than its past, educationists, philosoph^>rs, literateurs, articts, 
painters, sculptors, architects, musicians, dancers, the 
agriculturists as as the economists and the industri 
^alists as well as the statesmen, should now be directed 
towards that lofty place and wide perspective. 

Syi Y. K Shukla, the young artist who h^s designed 
the cover and the decorative pictures in this „book, hap, 
rightly, selected a motif for (he cover suggestive pot only 
of youth but of the virgin visions of the touch whici), it 
has begn said, brought blossoms to the the Asoka tree. 
Let us hope that the touch of India's youth^^ its virgin 
visions and aspiration witf bring back blossoms to the 
ancient Asoka tree of its thought. That^ is the hope 
revealed in the young artist’s drawing and design. 

“Villa Vasant” 

Santa Cruz 
February 1932 




K. H. V. 
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PREFACE: 


I am, ^rtainly, extremely thankful to the authors of 
fhe extracts publistied in this book. I have endeavoured 
^to take the utmost possible care in acknowledging for every 
extract published in this volume th^ name of its author. 
If, however, there has remained any unconscious or un- 
detected mistake, I^shall be grateful to the reader for the 
correct help. The mistake would be, of course, remedied 
in tte sebond ediMon, 

It is my intention to publish in the second volume of 
the series of books I contemplate to publish, thoughts that 
•occupy, dominate and guide the modern mind in^he West. 
I shall grateful to all thcisg whose suggestions would 
enable me to n?#k6 the second edition of the present book 
more useiuU 

I •am thankful to Mr. Jal H. Taraporevala for the 
practical assistance he h^ offered in the preparation of 
this book. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging my gratitude 
t6 my *frienJ Syt. Kanaiyalal H. Vakil for his very valuable 
Foreword. 


£!albadevi Boad, 
Bombay 

* February 1932 


K. K, L. 
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CIVILIJ^ATION 




_ KINSHIP WITH MEN 

Tho 'one law of life of every civilization is progress, tho 
cea,soles3 strivli]® after improvement, the sense of kinslklp with 
men. 

PROF. SIR JABURATH SARKAR, 


S- S- S' 

IMPACT OF* CIVILIZATION 

^Students may flnj In tho debris of musty oriental lore, or 
of by-gone empires of the^ast, or perhaps In the depths of the 
much abused Oriental mind, something which could be turned 
to TUEO in i^evlsi]^ democracy, in reforming religion, in cultivating 
the arts and in facing other great issues of the present day. 

Or. mzo mOBE. 


S* S* 3* 

TRAINING Of THE HEART 

The training of the heart forms the bed-rock of our being. 
It is on thil that the solace, the comfort, the renewing power of 
•our liv^ depend. It is on this only that the individual’s or a 
* nation’s lif© depends for eteisnlt^. 


PROF. V. B. NAIK, U. 4. 
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THU WEAKEST NATION * 

« 

Unless we reform ourselves, our Institutions, and, to seme 
extent our laws, we shall degenerate still fur^ and perish. 
Though we lay unto our souls the flattering unction that we are 
the most spiritual people on earth, wo«provo ourselves to .he 
amongst the weakest and least fitted to survive in the struggle 
of nations. ^ i 

HON^aLB MR. JUSTICE MADGAOKAR, /. C. S. 

3* S* 

ACHIEVEMENT OF INDIAN THOUGHT 
Where ancient Rome failed and fell to pieces, aficlent India 
triumphed. She had gained the art of nourishing herc^lf on hoth 
the Inrush of new elements f^m without as weCl as^ the Sut- 
hreak of now forces from within. For the ^lutlon of her pro- 
blems India had found a key, and whether you are in a position 
to appreciate it or not that living secret is still Aiers ; and there- 
fore, as you must admit, she^tlll lives, when Egypt ^and Greece 
are as dead as dodo. This achievement is really one of Indian 
thought. 

• tJAIMINI KANT SERr 


S* 3* % 3* 


CIVILIZATION AND FRI^DOM « 

Civilization can never last long among any people except in 
combination with a state of freedom. 


^QR. SOBRAMAmM. 


3* 3^ 3* 

FREE THINKING * 

The greatne u of Jlurope due to free thinking, but in 
country (we have forgotten free tjilnklng. 'S^en there was free 
thinking in our country ), its History, Poetry, Philosophy wore* very 
high. Since free thinking has left India, it had very Ijktle to con- 
tribute to the wisdom of the world. Since free thlnkinguhls lost, , 
originality has left the country. * . 


PROF. HEMEJIjpRA KUMAR SEN. 
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PEACE FOR MARKED 
l^eace is like«a great house that you must build slowly, laying 
stcno on stone. f*eace cannot be brought about suddenly by a stroke 
of the pen as were. No amount of legislation, no amount of trea- 
ti^ and pacts, no amount of high oratory will establish peace and 
goodwill on earth until the whole of mankind realises the necessity 
of unity and co-operation in the interest of ite own safety and com- 
fort. That is why I suggest that peace must be built by the man 
in the street and th^ man in the field. * 

RAJA J. P. BAHADUR StHQM, 


s* s* ^ 

FACULTY OF USSIMILATTON 

• Canada, Austrtlia, South Africa and even Egypt become our 
models and in our horrid solicitude for bringing things ’gp to the 
desire of those that happen to rule over our destinies we have lost* 
so to say, mentality of asslmlfttlon of what we may find 

useful in the constitfftions of other countries so as to make It a part 
and parcel of an organic growth of things in spirit Indian^ In our 
imitation we speak of world opinion, which, perhaps, awaits our 
achievement. But we forget tlm fact that the world will never 
appreciate In India any limping imitation of Canada, Australia or 
even JSngland. World l^ows as well as we should do that cultural 
India is a distinct and unique factor of world’s civilization. World 
naturally waits to see that India adds her useful element in the 
con^rehepslve culture of humanity. Otherwise India as such has 
no Justification to live. 

HILKAHTH DAS, M. L. 4. 


S' S’ s- 

SWTHETIO CONCEPTION 

The present idea of nationalism prevalent in the western 
world i^characterlstlcally different from what was evolved in India 
^throughout the course of ages, ^he nationalism of the western 
world is based primarily on An idea of common self-interest whloli 
•each individual must demand effectively and establish for himself. 
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The weak consequently go to the wall in spite of many philanthro> 
pio attempts, as are at times, very clearly dls*(emibje, never rise 
above that idea of self-interest as their primary ^consideration. A 
scheme of Society has thus evolved wherg man Isebelns levelled 
Into a uniformity and commonness. This is utterly different fr^m 
the ase-lonff conception of Indian culture, where the variety^ 
of humanity was d^nthesised into a harmony. Distinctions 
were not ignored in any uniformity created out of a demand of 
one's rights, but each distinction had its place in the synthetic 
Scheme, which was a harmonious unl|,y woven cut of idea of* 
the duty which one has to perform. 

• NILKANTH DAS, M. L. A. 

•« 
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EVOLUTION 

Nature creates nothing by one leap, but by the steady and 
regular process of evolutioif^ • 

pAf. sir jaoukajh sarkar. 


s- ^ 

NATURE^AND COD 

The ancient Rishls of India w^t deeper into the laws of 
life, nature and God than any other people In history. Many of 
the great modern scientific discoveries merely c^nfirn^ what the 
Aryan seekers discovered centuries ago in a general way, a^out 
the atomic constitution of matter, the basic laws of the physical 
world, and the principles of man’s mind and nature. 

SmMI YOSAhNO. 


St 

STANDARD OF HUMANITY 

The philosophy of peace been given once for all by the* 
ancient .^eer of the Vedlc age whezi^e exclaimed In an Inspired 
mood, *Teace belongs only to those who have found out the 

* 6 
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Beal in the mldsft of the unreal, the one In the midst of the many 
and to %ione ^ut this cannot he the ideal of a nation. It Is 

only a few advanced souls who can realise this truth in their 
Individual liven. But Is^t too much to expect from the advanced 
nations of the world that they should give up their policy of 
exploitation and annexation ? The greatest tragedy Is their 
policy of explcltatlon and annexation of maif by man. During the 
World War It was often announced by the statesmen that It was 
being waged for the freedom of humanity. But, as soon as the* 
war came to an end, the black and yellow races were forgotten. 
Does humanity mean white humanity? Is It the privilege of 

only the white man to feel pleasure and pain ? 

•• 

% It is ulfdcult to find a more lofty Ideal for the guidance of 
the dlfi'efent States and the mfsslonaries of peace than in the 
foll#wlng remarkable ethical principle of that German philoso- 
pher. Immanuel Kant: Treat humanity whether in thy own per- 
son or in the person of any other always as an end and*never as 
a means. What right has one naticNi to impose its will upon ano- 
ther ? Is it not violAting the very first principle of ethical life ? 
Then, why bca^t of rationalism, enlightenment and progress of 
the world ? Is* the * modern man superior to his grandfather 
because Ae eats more mutton and butter ( It was observed by an 
American professor ) ? Thlnkifig people should have a different 
standard of ,measurIn£^tho advancement of mankind. 

* SWAUI VISHWAHAm. 


S- S- ^ 

• AMMUNITIONS OF WAR 

Hate, unjust criticism, provincialism, religious bigotry, selfish 
^cAnmerclal ‘patriotism’, superlortty-oompHex of being a ruling 
nation, race consciousness, coleur and class prejudices, unwise 
immigration laws and oonsclenceless Journalism are the real 
ammunitions of and self-dostruotlon. God never has to employ 
^ miracles to kill the evil-doers— they fight and kill themselves by 
civil and racial wars and refplceHn doing so. 

4 SWAM! resAMm. 
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BEsf NATIONAL QUALITIES « 

The East and the West mast realise anti be .thanlifal for 

f • 

their mutual inter-dependence and need for each other. Throuerh 
the modern methods of quick transporta|lon and* communication 
the xiations of the world are now only a stone's throw from one 
another. It largely depends on their attitude now, whether they 
are going to concentmte on one another's differences and faults, 
and shatter one another with explosions of misunderstanding and 
^hatred, or they will utilise their closeness as an opportunity for 
constructive exchange of their best national qualities. ^ 

SmMI YOQANANO. 

s- ^ ^ 


SPIRIT^OF COD 

The Indians aimed at spiritual life, because mere moral* and 
mental life does not constitute the perfection of man. The West- 
erners hcCve set before them the ideal of moral tind mental per- 
fection, but they have not able to achieve miv^h practical 

success even In that. As a matter of fact h\|man life can never 
be perfected unless it is directly guided by the light and power 
of the spirit and Clod, and this is what * is really meant by 
spirituality. 

* AHiL BARAN ROY. 


^ • 

CONDITION OF PROGRESS 

A new life, a new spirit which is the essential condition of 
all progress. * 

ARIL BARAR ROY. 

s* s* s* 


SPIRITUAL VITALITY ^ 

India has been able to withs^nd the ^political upheavals and 
social vicissitudes of centuries without loosing her national Indivi- 
duality as ancient Greece and Egypt dp. Whv? Because 

of her great spiritual vitality, because of the thousands bf great 
saints that have trod her soil andfsan^;(ified it. 
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^ CONSERVATIVE IMMOEIfUTY 

Ipdla» t|ie he^t of the Orleflt, has to change as the whole 
West and the wfiole Bast Is changing:, and it cannot avoid changing 
In ‘the sense of Jho problems forced upon It by Europe. The new 
Orient must necessarily be the result either of some balance and 
fusion or of some ardent struggle between progressive and conser- 
vative ideals and tendencies. If, therefore, tlfb conserva-tive mind 
in this country opens itself sufficiently to the necessity of trans- 
formation, the resulting culture born of a resurgent India may 
•well bring about a profound modidcatlon In the future civilization 
of the world. But If It remains shut up In dead fictions, or tries 
to meet the yew needs with the mind of the schoolman and the 
.s^phis#«dealing with words and ideas in the air rather than actual 
fact ^.nd truth^and potentiality, or struggles merely to av old all 
b|it a scarfty minimum of change, ftien, since the new ideas cannot 
fall tA realise themse^es, the future India will be formed In the 
cnide mould of the Westernised social and political :;^eformer 
whose mind barren of original thought and unenlightened by 
vital experlAice, can do nothing but ^produce the forms and ideas 
of Europe and will ^urn us all into halting apes of the West. 
Or else,— *aud that perhaps Is thd best thing that can happen a new 
spiritual awakening must arise from the depths of this vast life 
that shall'* this time more successfully Include in its scope the 
great problems of earthly life as well those of the soul and its 
transmundane destinlesi^ a^ awakening that shall ally itself 
•closely with the renascent spiritual seeking of the West and with 
its yearning for the perfection of the human race. This third and 
as y^t unknown Quantity Is indeed the force needed throughout 
the East. For, at present, we have only two extremes of a 
conservative immobility and Incompetence imprisoned In the shell 
of p|* 8 t conventions and a progressive force hardly less blind and 
Ineffectual because secondhand and merely Imitative of nineteentli 
43fBi^ury Europe, witl^a vague floating mass %f uncertainty between. 
T^e result Is a oontlnu^ fiasco ^nd Inability to evolve anything 
large, powerful, sure and vital,— a drifting In the stream of clr- 
oumstanoe, *la constant grasping at details and unessentlals and 
•failure tfl reach the heart of the great problems of life which the 
age is bringing to our doors. f^nAthlng is needed which tries to 
be bom; but as yet. In the phrase of the Veda, the mother holds 
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herself compressed In s&allnese. keeps the Elrth* concealed within 
her toeing and will not give it forth to the* Father. Wljien she 
becomes great In Impulse and concoption then we^shall see it toorn. 

A • AUROmoa GHQSE. 


3 * ^ 3 * 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
The salvation of the human race lies in a more sane and 

Integral development of the possitollitles of mankind fn the indivi- 

•• 

dual and in the community. The safety of Europe has^o be sought 
in tho recognition of the spiritual aim of human existence, cipher- 
wise she will be crushed by the weight of ^er own unillumlnSd 
knowledge and soulless organisation. Tho safety of Asia lies In 
the racegnltlon of the material mould and m%ntal condition* in 
which that aim has to toe vjprked out, otherwise s^e will sink 
deeper into the slough of despond, of a mental and physical Incom- 
petence to deal with the facts of life and the shocks of a rapidly 
changAg movement. It la not any exchange forms that Is 
required, but an interchange of regenerating imputes and a 
happy fusion and harmonising. • 

The synchronism and mutual ^Intmrpenotratlon of tie two 
great currents of human effort at such a crisis In tho history of 
the race is full of hope for the future of humanity, but full also of 
possible dangers. The hope is tho emergence of a^ new fend fcf)tter 
human life founded on a greater knowledge, a pursuit of tho new 
faculties and possibilities opening out before us and a just view 
of the problem which the Individual, the society, the race haye to 
solve. Mankind has been drawn together by the developments of 
material science and f A* good or evil its ext^nal future is hei 
forth one; its dlfiteront parts no longer develop separately ^nd In 
Independence of each other. There opens out at the same time the 
possibility that toy t' \d development and practice of thd science and 
the life of the soul It may be made one In reality and toy an 
Internal unity. * ^ 


AUROBIHOO GROSE, 
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^ SPIRITUAL PRACTICAIMTY 

TJie most vital Issue of the afire is whether the future 
progress of humAilty Is to be governed by the modern economic 
and materialist!^ mind of the West or by a nobler pre-gmatlsm 
guided, uplifted and enlightened by spiritual culture and knowledge. 
The West never really succeeded in spiritualielng Itself and latterly 
it has been habituated almost exclusively^ to an action in the 
external governed by political and economic Ideals and necessities 
in spite of the re-a wakening of the religious mind and the growth < 
%>f a widespread but not yet profound or luminous spiritual and 
psychical curiosity and seeking, it has to act solely in the things 
of this world and to solve its problems by mechanical methods and 
as the* thinking political and economic animal, simply because It 
kno'^s no olftier standpoint and Is accustomed to no other method. 
Qp the other £and the Elast, thoufifb it has allowed Its spirituality 
to slumber too much In dead forms has always been open to 
profound awakenings and preserves its spiritual capacity intact, 
even when It Is Actually inert and uncreative. Therefore #he hope 
of the worlh lies In the re-arousing in the East of the old spiritual 
practicality and larg% and profound vision and power of organisation 
under the Insistent contact of the West and in the hooding out of 
the light of Asia on tfhe Occident, no longer In forms that Ate now 
static, efiete, unadaptive, but in new forms stirred, dynamic and 
effective. • 

AUROBINDO BHOSE. 

^ 

TRUE UNITY 

Unity for the human race by an Inner oneness and not only 
by an external association of Interests; the resurgence of man out 
of the merely animal and economic life or the merely Intellectual 
and aesthetic into the glories of the spiritual existence; the pouring 
of^he power of the #pirlt into tlte physi&l mould and mental 
Instrument so that man may desrolop his manhood into that true 
super manhood which shall exceed our present state as much as 
this exceec(s animal state from which science tells us that we have 
Issued. Those three are one : for man's unity and man’s self-trans, 
cendence can come only by Vvin^ In the Spirit. 

AUROBim BHOSE. 

11 . 
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TRUE MODERNISM 

True modernism is freedom of mind, not slavery of taste. It 
is Independenco of tiiousht and action, not tutelage under European 
schoolmasters. It is science, hut not its v^rons application in life,— 
a mere imitation of our science teachers who reduce it into a super- 
stition. absurdly invoking its aid for all impossible purposes, 
c 

Life based upon mere science is attractive to some men, 
because it has all the characteristics of sport ; it feigns seriousness, 
but it is not profound. When you go a-huntlng, the less pity you 
have the better ; for your one object is to chase the game and kill 
it, to feel that you are the greater animal, that your method of 
destruction is thorough and scientific. And the life of science is that 
superficial life. It pursues success with skill and ttioroughne^. 
and takes no account of the higher nature of man. * 

• RABtNDRANATH UGORE, 


S' S' 


NOISE AND THOUGHT 

f he power that builds is gathered not in noise and excitement 
but in creative thought and tapasya. ^ 

PROF. T, L YASmRI, M. if. 


s* ^ 

DYNAMIC TRANSFORMATION ' • d 

Ijet us suppose, then, that we see Hinduism no longer as the 
preserver of Hindu custom, but as the creator of Hindu character. 
It is surprising to think how radical a change is entailed in xKany 
-directions by this conception. Wo are no longer oppressed with 
jealousy or fear, when Sire contemplate encroaohments on our artmntf 
and religious consciousness. Indeed, the Idea of encroachment has 
ceased, because our ^ork Is not now to protect ourselves but to 
convert others. FoLlt by point, we are determined, nbt merely to 
keep what we had, but to win what we never had before. The'^ 
question Is no longer of other people'a.«tttltude to us, but, rather, oC 
what we think of them. It Is not, how much have we kept? but 
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how much have we annexed? We cannot afford, now, to lose, 
because wo are swoun to carry the battle far beyond our remotest 
frontiers. We^nc# lonser dream of submission, because struggle 
Itself has become only the first step towards a distant victory to 
be won. 

No other religion in the world Is so capable of this dynamic 
transformation as Hinduism. To Nagarjuna^and Buddhaghosha, 
the Many v/as real and the .Blgo unreal. To Shankaracharya, the 
One was real and the Many unreal. To Bamakrishna and Vlveka- 
ftanda, the Many and the One were the same Reality, percieved 
' differently and at different times by the human consciousness. Do 
we realize 'v^hat this means? It means that CHARACTER IS 
SPIKITfTALITy. It means that laziness and defeat are not rcnun- 
clatlqp. It nAans that to protect another is infinitely greater than 
to«attaln ^Ivation. It means thafMuktl lies in overcoming the 
thlrsttfor Mukti. It nfeans that conquest may be the highest form 
of ^nnyas. It means, in short, that Hinduism is become aggressive, 
that the trumpet ?)f Kalki Is sounded already in our mldfbt, and 
that it calls 811 that Is noble, all that Is lovely, all that is strenuous 
and heroic amongst uc, to a battlefield on which the bugles of re- 
treat shall never, moro be heard. 

SISTER NIYEDITA, 

^ s- 

IMPERISHABLE BEDROCK OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 
Of Greece it had left a memory of Beauty, of Rome it had 
left ^ mempry of •Imperial Power, and of Egypt a memory of Pha- 
roahs. And what about India? India also would have left this 
pathetic halo of memory had it not been for the foundation of her 
civilization laid on the Imperishable bedrock of spirituality. If she 
bad followed the mad policy of conquest and annexation of her 
®ar^ comrades, India would not have suiysrlved till to-day as a 
living and potent factor— not as a hazy memory— to console the 
lad'eraCed hearts, steeped and in&xlcated In solid materialism. It 
was she wh^ first attempted to proclaim that the end of all acqul- 
sitiens was self-renunciation and that the greatest of all victories 
, was the conquest of self. • 
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cod's purpose * 

« 

To me personally, after a quarter of a century of Indian ex- 
perience, this western life has become intolerable bSeauso of the 
speed and haste and vanity, for surely man was not intended by 
God merely to race throush, day after daV, his existence without 
any further end in view than to make monoy and spend it. 

C. F. ANDREm. 


S' S' :> 


FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION . « 

A hlsh ‘civilization* beinsr but a manifestation of* a full life 
in the collective form and therefore of a hlffh relifirlon, in the Kroad 
and con^prehensive sense of the term, is naturall^^ made up of the 
same three factors. It is built up (a) of ffreat stores of knowledere, 
of all kinds of science, physical, superphysical and metaphysical (b) 
or active industries and energretio enterprises :^nd even more vitally 
Impor^mt than these. ( c ) of high morals and purity in art. Genuine 
civilisation and hlffh culture miffht perhaps be reached with the 
help of scrupulous morality and and spiritual (as dil’tinflruished 
from sensual and vile ) art, which always subserves the hlerhest and 
the noblest desires and emotions of lov^ ai^i devotion and patriotism 
and heroic courage, even without much science and without much 
mercantile and mechanical enterprise, as witness the classic days 
of Greece. But without these and even with diuch Science^ and 
machinery, we can only have results like those attending the 
sudden finding: of heavy nugrsets of gold by rude miners, viz. 
drunken carousals and shootlngrs. Without this inmost spirit of 
relifflon, without hlffh-minded and spiritual earnestness and purity 
of character, without 1t)enevoloiice and chax^bleness and phlian- 
thropy no nation can attain to gren^iine and ^lasting: civilization, bpt 
at most only to that gr At and passing display of brass and iron 
and silver and gold whlck history associates with 'barbafrlc splendor’, 
be the forms taken those of morion and hauberk and lance and- 
sword, or be they guns and canilon G^id armoured trains and iron 
clad men-of-war. 
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Indeed, tko whole of history, the whole of political science. Is 
hut a perpetual lllufitratlon of the truths and principles of moral 
psychology. Aet}nly permanent use of the former Is to drive home 
the lessons of the latter. 

BABU BHAGmn DAS, M. A. 




FULFILMENT OF HUMANITY 

The anllent civilization of India had its own Ideal of perfection 

•• 

towards which its efforts were directed. Its aim was not attc.lning 
powSr. ai^d it* neglected to cultlvyite to the utmost Its capacities 
and |o organise men«for defensive and offensive purposes, for co- 
operation in the acquisition of wealth and for military and political 
ascendancy. Theddeal that India tried to realise led her lA;st men 
to the isolarjon of a contemplative life, and the treasures that she 
gained for mankind Jcy penetrating into the mysteries of reality 
cost her dear in the sphere of worldly success. Yet, this also was 
a sublime achlavemoiit,— It was a supreme manifestation f>f that 
hdman af^li'ation which knows no limit, and which has for Its 
object nothing less than the rtallsatlon of the Infinite. 

«Thus the state of zAalij^lng our relationship with all, of enter- 
ing Into everything through union with God, was considered in 
India to be the ultimate end and fulfilment of humanity. 

• • • RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


$• s* 


nev/heart 

A ne^ heart was necessary for our civilization, and though 
the renovation Is not complete, the work that has been done in that 
direction will ensure its own fulfliment. 


AUROBINDO BHOSB. 
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BASIS OF CIVILIZATION • 

And the character, culture, social convention; civilization ( civis, 
is strongly based only wlfsntt reslli on the 
ouro foundations of the recognition of Spirit and the knowledge of 
Its ways of manifestation in the world-it.'Ocess ; ^hen the ackara 
Issues from within spontaneously, and Is not imposed from without 
by fear, when It is oriented to a definite goal and not left to shape 
Itsolf haphazard. * 

B^BU BHABWAN DAS, M. A. 


^ 

PEACE OF THE WORLD 

Our fight has for its objec^i^ friendship with the** wh'^le world. 
lTon<vlolence has come amongst men and it* will stay. It i” the 
harbinger of the peace of the world. 

* MAHATMA SANOHI. 


S- S’ S' 

FUNDAMENTAL INSTINCTS ^ 

The history of humanity IsSi ceaseless conflict between two 
fundamental instincts, the Instinct of defence, of conservatism 
■which jealously clings to what it holds, ftirns back into itseff and 
locks Itself fast in and that of expansion, the bubbling of life, of the 
vital urge that ceaselessly strives to break down t^o barriers. 

PROF. S. RADHAKRIsitmR. 


^ ^ ^ 

^ FRANK TRUST 

Frankness is the deepest diplomacy, ffor Individuals aa well 
as nations, because ^ i*aukness Inspires equal frankness and confi- 
dence in the long run, and where there is confidence *there is no 
farther room or need for that ei^deavour to circumvent, which is 
the currently understood meaning of the word 'diplomacy*. They 
who promote strife between others, be they indl'vlduals or races, 
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thlnklner to benefft tbemselves by the policy of ’divide and rule:, 
generally flndf themselves unable later on to control the evil spirit 
of strife when fully aroused, and come In for blows from both sides 
Impartially ; or ftnd that #hat spirit, so diligently invoked by them, 
has ultimately Invaded and taken lodgment within their own families 
and homes and created unquenchable internal dissensions. Hatred 
ceaseth never by hatred, between men as between nations, though 
it may possibly be driven underground temporarily by superior 
might and so compelled to bide its time -but It ceaseth wholly and 
only by love. Righteousness must prevail In the end between men 
and between nations, because It makes all loving to each other, and 
In such a condition of things only is permanence, and not In lntrl< 
gpes aiAl diplomacies. Blessed are the peacemakers only, who 
studiously promote love and peace ^all round, amongst all, within 
thbir own tiomes, as '^ell as within and between all other homes; 
only tlielrs Is the kingdom of heaven, and not of heaven only bus 
of this earth also, |ind permanently. % 

And aip great and genuine and high-minded and far-sighted 
statesmen, all the world over, therefore engage with all their might 
in promoting cordiality and removing distrust between the nations 
and between the losses within each nation ; In restraining the^mart 
and supercilious word which it Is so pleasant to one's pride to utter,, 
but which flings men and natloni* and races into lifelong bitterness 
and deadly feuds ; and in encouraging the kindly and agreeable 
speech * which makes moi help and co-operate with each other. 
Truly what cometh out of the mouth is far more immediately 
important than what goeth in ( though the latter cannot by any 
meaiJli be nSgleoted ), for the fate of nations as of men. And diligent 
appreciation of each other is far more useful, far more ’paying' in 
the common phrase, than supercilious or malicious depreciation. 
Thus only may the evil aspects of the spirit of unrest that moves 
from time to time over the face of the earl^ be allayed, end its 
gdocf aspects brought tJ a Just fruition. 

• Whatever, then, lATomotes moral and friendly relations bet- 
ween single ^Individuals, or between collective bodies of such, is 
of the very essence of Religion, by whatever name it may be called. 

^ Par more necessary than all #l6e is it to promote this Fellow- 
feeling. This Is why the ScAptures of all times and all nations 
teach continuously : ^‘*God is love." "Iiove your neighbour as your- 
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iseiz;* ‘^Achieve humility of heart and earnest c righteousness of 
spirit and all things else will be added unto ‘‘^Ight^usness 

exalteth a nation’*. The nations, the races, the reUgions, that seek 
to promote unity or harmony between the^ own constituents, sub- 
races and sects, while fostering contempt of and aggression agalhst 
other nations, races, religions as such, indiscriminately, will never 
succeed In bringing ^bout the wished for harmony within their 
«.own limits. It is not possible to heat red-hot the half of an Iron bar 
and keep the other half cool at the same time. We cannot foster 
evil emotions towards ‘foreigners’ or ‘natives’, ‘whites’ or 'blacks’,* 
‘browns’ or ‘yellows' and at the same time permanently develop 
good emotions towards those within the same fold ps ourselves. 
The spirit of such Universal Religion— sarva sadharana dharma« -must 
pervade all peoples before any^one of them can be^ really h^-ppy. 
And, accordingly, Vaidlka Dharma expressly Includes tvithin its 
fold all ‘the Varnas or types of men by race and colour (white, red, 
brown, rollow and black ) as well as by caste or class or vocation 
< Intellectual, militant industrial or unskilled ) ; and binds them all 
together without exception, into one single social organisation of 
the whole human race, assigning to each its ffcpproprlate place with 
corresiilbndlng rights and duties, privileges and ridsponsibllities, in 
the bonds of fraternal affection, and elder (in soul 

evolution) and younger— nay, in ^he bonds of what is 'even mozre 
than fraternal affection, of vital organic identity of “head, arms, 
trunk and legs”. ^ « 

3:^ 11 

Bg-Veda. 

To strive thus to bind all beings together, to spread such a 
Religion of Love, to harmonise all men and all faiths to establish 
peace on earth and gcod-will amongst men, is indeed to do the 
work of all sovereigns, all statesmen, all diplomatists and politicians 
and administrators j .t together, and to do l£ far better than they dre 
doing it to-day. For Ihls Is indeed to water the roots ; w^le they are 
mostly only washing the leaves at best. And this is why the great 
Teachers and Founders of religion loom so much larger In the 
Instinctive consciousness of humanity than the other kinds of wor- 
kers and are accorded divine honours, and regarded pre-eminently 
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as Incarnations of .the Divine Spirit, special manifestations and 
messenjrers of tUe God of all nations and all reliffions, while even 
the greatest men of thought, men of art and men of action are 
regarded as bu^ minor dbaracters in the drama of human history. 

BABU BHAGWABOAS, M. A. 


3* S* 3* ' 

TOLERANCE AND RELIGION 

The true essence of religion was tolerance. It was a special 
characterlstie of India's culture. Religion was too sacred to be used 
0 .S a tool for political propaganda or squabbles. On the other hand 
it 5l]«uld be t^e authority to end quarrels. 

SIR J. C. BOSE. 

3 ^ ^ 


THE FUTURE 


The future is mightier than the past and evolution ivoceeds 
relentlessly in ifs course trampling to pieces all that it no longer 
needs. • 


AUROBINDO GHOSH. 


^ . 


3 - 3 - 3 " 


VIGOUR AND VITALITY 

The age of the Vedlc seers was a period of vigour and vita- 
lity when India gave voice to immortal thoughts. 

PROF. S. RADHAKRiSKNAH. 

9 

3 - 3 > 


INVINCIBLE FAITH 

There is something in Indian culture which is possessed of 
extraordinary talent and sti^ngth, by which it has resisted the 
ravages of time and the destructive forces that have swept over 
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the earth. And a capacity to endure through Inflnfte transformation 
must be Innate In that mighty civilization whic^ has seeti many 
others to vrax» wave and disappear, and which to-day gazes on 
the future with the same Invincible faiths with wiilch It had met 
the problems of the past. 

Sm J. C. B08B 


^ 


ABNORMAL VANITY 


f 


To Imbue the minds of a whole people with an abnormal 
vanity of Its own superiority, to teach It to take pride In lt§ .moral 
callousness and Ill-begotten wealth, to perpetuate humiliation of 
defeated nations by exhibiting trophies won from ^ar. And using 
these in schools in order to breed In children^; minds contemst for 
others, is Imitating the West where she has a festering sore, whose 
swelling is a swelling of disease eating into Its vftality. 

rabindik^hath taborb. 


. 

TRUTH OF T^E SPIRIT * 

The Idea by which the enlightenment of Europe has been 
governed Is the passion for the discovers^ of the Truth and Law 
that constitutes existence and governs the process of the world, 
the attempt to develop the life and potentialities of man, his Ideals.. 
Institutions, organisation by the knowledge of tbcit Law*'and TV^uth 
and the confidence that along this line lies the road of human pro- 
gress and perfection. 

The idea Is absolutely just and we accept It entirely; but Its 
application has been eijponeous. For the Law and Truth that has to 
he discovered Is not that of tlie material fTorld— though thA fia 
required, nor even of the mental efiad physltal— though this is Indis- 
pensable, but the Ijaw and Truth of the Spirit on which all the 
rest depends. For It Is tl «^^wer of the Self of things that expre- 
sses itself in their forms ^nd propesses. 

The message of the East to the West Is a true message, **Only 
by finding himself oan man be saved" and "what shall It profit a 
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man tbousrh hO sain the whole world if Idip lose hie own Boal'\ The 
West has heard th% messagre and Is seekthfir oat the law and truth 
of the &al a]Sd the evldenoe of an inner reaUty greater than the 
material. The danger is that with her passion for meohanlsm and 
her exaggerated Irttellettuallty she may fog herself in an external 
and false psychism ‘suoh as we see arising In SIngland and America, 
the homes of the mechanical genias. or In Intellectual, unsplrltual 
and therefore erroneous theories of the Absofiite, such as have run 
their course In critical and metaphysical Germany. ^ 

• The Idea by which the Illumination of Asia has been governed 

is the firm knowledge that truth of the Spirit is the sole real truth, 
the belief that the psychological life of man Is an instrument for 
attalrilpg to the truth of the Spirit and that Its laws must be 
*known and* practised with that aim paramount, and the attempt 
tjo form the external life of man eSad the institutions of society Into 
a suitable mould for*the great endeavour. 

• This idea, too, Is absolutely just and we accept it entirely. But 
in its application, and in India most. It has deviated into a divorce 
between tlA Spirit and its instruments and a disparagement and 
narrowing of the mental and external life of the race. For it Is 
only on the widest and richest efflorescence of this instrumental 
life that the fuftest and most absolute attainment of the spiritual 
can be seJhrely basod. This knowledge the ancients of the East 
possessed and practised; it has fieen dimmed In knowledge and lost 
in practice by their descj|ndantB. 

The message the West brings to tbe East Is a true message. 
Man also is God and it Is through his developing manhood that he 
api^yoach^ the 8t>dhead; Life also is the Divine, its progressive expan- 
sion Is the self-expression of the Brahman, and to deny Life is to 
flmlnlsh the Godhead within us. This Is the truth that returns to 
the East from the West translated Into the language of the higher 
truth the East already possesses; and It Is an ancient knowledge, 
jriip East also is awa^ng to tho message. Vhe danger is that Asia 
ifiay |iccept it in the European i;prm, forget for a time her own law 
and nature and either copy blindly the West or make a disastrous 
amalgam of the which she has in Its most Inferior forms in the 
crudenesses which are InVadlng her. 

The problem of thoujorl^t, thtr^fore, is to find out the right idea 
and right way of harmony; to restate the einolent and eternal spli ttuai 
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truth of the Self so that^t shall reembrace, permeafOand dominate 
the mental and phsrslcal life; to develop the mo^ profound and vital 
methods of psycbolosloal self discipline and selllde^elopment so 
that the mental and psychical life of man may express the spiritual 
life through the utmost possible expansftn of ItS own richness, 
power and complexity: and to seek for the means and motives by 
which his external life, his society and his Institutions may remould 
themselves progressively In the truth of the spirit and develop 
^towards the utmost possible harmony of Individual freedom and 
social unity. 

AROBINDO BNOSN. 


^ ^ ^ 

INWARD^TRENCTH 

Interest in Indian thought was Increasing ( in Bngfknd ) 
and there was a realisation that mechanical efficiency was not 
enough and that an Inward strength had to be built up. He felt 
that in this task India with her long history woul(f^be a great 
world-asset. •- 

PROF^ S, RADHAKRISHRAN, 

* u 


^ S',. S' 


BURDEN OF THEW^AK 

He asked every man and woman to attain the highest 
manhood and womanhood. *‘Do not allow the civilization you 
have inherited from ages past to be destroyed owing to ^bur 
weakness. Choose a life of unending struggle by taking the 
burden of the week and lessening their sufferings. Cultivate 
true chivalry in building a greater India yet to be." 

c m J. C. BOSE. 

% « • 


SF }RIT OF EUROPE 

1 must not hesitate to ackifbwl€|^ge where Europe is great, 
Sov great she Is without doubt. We cannot help loving her with 
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all our heart, «knd paylns her the best homage of our admiration,^ 
the Europe who. ^ In her literature and art. pours out an in- 
exhaustible ^oatcade of beauty and truth fertilizing all countries 
and all time; the Europe who. with a mind which Is titanic In Its 
untiring pow^. Is s'vPeeplng the height and the depth of the 
universe, winning her homage of knowledge from the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small, applying all the resources of her 
great Intellect and heart In healing the* sick and alleviating 
those miseries of man which up till now we were contented to 

* accept In a spirit of hopeless resignation; the Europe who is 
making the earth yield more fruit than seemed possible, coaxlner 
and compelling the great forces of nature into man’s service. 
Such, .true 'greatness must have its motive power In spiritual 

'strength. Vor only the spirit of man can defy all limitations, have 
faith In «Lts ultimate success, throw its search-light beyond the 
immediate and the» apparent, gladly suffer martyrdom fcr ends 
which cannot be achieved in Its lifetime and accept failure without 
acknowledging ^defeat. In the heart of Europe runs the purest 
stream of diuman love, of love of justice, of spirit of self-sacrifice 
for higher Ideals, ^he Christian culture of centuries has sunk 
deep In her llfejs core. In Europe we have seen noble minds who 
have ever stood uif for the rights of man irrespective <ff colour 
and croedk( who have braved calumny and Insult from their own 
people In fighting for humanfty’s cause and raising their voices 
against the mad orgies ^f militarism, against the rage for brutal 
retaliation and rapacity that sometimes takes possession of a whole 
people; who are always ready to make reparation for wrongs done 
Injbhe pi«st by*thelr own nations and vainly attempt to stem the 
tide of cowardly Injustice that flows unchecked because the resls> 
tance Is weak and Innocuous on the part of the Injured. There are 
these knlght-errants of modem Europe who have not lost their 
faith In the disinterested love of fk’eedom. In the Ideals which own 

• ne geographical boijindarleB or x^atlonal sielf-seeklng. These are 
ther^ to prove that the fountainhead of the water of everlasting 
life has not run dry in Europe, and &om thence she will have her 
rebirth tlftie after time. Only there, where Europe is too concl- 
ously busy In building up her power, defying her deeper nature 
and mocking It. she Is heaijjlng fip her iniquities to the sky. crying 
for God’s vengeance and spreading the Infection of ugliness, physical 
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and moral, over the face^of the earth with her h|aaftlesa commerce 
heedlessly outrafflnfir man's sense of the beaotlfal and tl^e grood. 
Siuroi^ Is supremely good In her beneficence vftiere her face Is 
turned to all humanity; and Europe js supremely evil In her 
maleficent aspect where her face Is turiled only* upon her o5vn 
interest, using all her power of greatness for ends which are 
against the Infinite and the eternal In Man. 

RABINDRANATH TABORB. 


^ ^ ^ 

CULTURE OF THE EYE * 

• • 

Hinduism, in one of its aspects. Is neither more noc less than* 
a great school of symbolism. E^ry peasant, every 'hun^blest* ba- 
zar-dweller. understands and loves a picture, a pot. a statiy), a 
decorative emblem of any sort. The culture of the eye Is perfect 
in this lc|^d. as it is said to be in Italy; and the ancient habit of 
image- worship has made straight and short and muc^-tra veiled, 
the road from eye to heart. The appeal of t^ls symbolism, more- 
over, la universal. It matters not what be the language spoken, nor 
\vhethe9 the reader be literate or illiterate, the picture tells its own 
story, and tells it unmistakably. The lamp left lighted 03 ^ the thre- 
shold that the house-wife, returning from the river before dawn, 
may know her own door; the bunch of grain made fast with mud 
to the lintel; the light beneath the Tulsl ftant, or the wending of 
the cows to the village at sundown, these scenes and such as these 
will carry a single message to every Indian heart ^Ike. Hence art 
offers us the opportunity of a great common speech, and its rebft-th 
is essential to the upbuilding of the motherland~lts re-awakening 
rather. 

SISTER NimiTA. 


S" 

• « 

V 

frJits of victory • 

“U^hat Is It that India has to win and maintain?” Not 
material gain alone. It is necessarfr, otherwise her very existence 
will b6 Im^Mlled. 
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But there te somethinff nobler and purer which he alone 
who Btulves ryin^aollleve, and that is the fttr more noble ideal of 
**self-renunciatlon In response to the hlarhest call of humanity". 
It lb not open toj^ every o^e. "The weaklingr who has refused the 
conhlct, having acquired nothing has nothing to renounce. He 
alone who has striven and won can enrich the world by slvlnff 
away the fruits of his victorious experience/’. And "the motive 
power for this Is not to be found in personal ambition but In the 
effacement of all littleness, and nprootlns of that Ignorance which 
t'esards anything as £rain which Is to be purchased at other’s loss". 

SM J. C. BOSE, 


:f‘ S' S- 

* 

• • PROTECTING HEDGE 

, An age of nationality, then, must resume into its own hands 

m V 

the power of each and all of these epochs. The key to new conque- 
sts lies alwe^s In taking up rlshtly our connection with the past. 
The man who has no Inheritance has no future. The modern student 
needs to know and understand this. For he has suffered the^rdeal 
of being: made suddenly to survey the world as a whole. He is by no 
means confftied, as were his fathers, to the Imagination of the things 
that his own people have done. *He Is In a position to compare the 
art of Egypt with that of Greece, that of medloeval Italy or Holland 
with that of modern France. And if he knows where he himself 
stands, in relation to it all. this may prove an emancipation. But 
if he do uot^cnow.^t is merely like taking away the protecting hedge 
from the plant that is too young to grow alone. 

SISTER NIVEOITA. 


s* s* s* 

• • MATfOF LIMITED PURPOSE^ 

This ly story has come to a stage when the moral man, the 
complete man. Is more and more giving way, almost without 
^ knowing It, to make room for tt'O political and the commercial 
man, the man of the limited! purpose. This process, aided by the 
wonderful progress in science, is assuming gigantic proportion and 
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XK>wer, causins the upset of man’s mozral balajoc^. obscuring his 
human side under the shadow of soul-less organization. *^6 have 
felt its iron grip at the root of our life, and for the^sase of humanity 
we must stand up and give warning to all, that this nationalism 
is a oruel epidemic of evil that is sweeping over tTie human world 
nf the present age, and eating into Its moral vitality. 

RABmORANATH TAGORE. 


s* s* s* 

SENSE OF NATIONALITY 

Change It Is that there must be, or India goeb down in the 
shipwreck of her past achievements. Change there must be. But 
new learning shall add to the^ old gravity and wtsdo]^, without 
taking from the ancient holiness, wider responsibilities shall^make 
the pure more pure. Deeper knowledge shall be the source of a 
new and grander tenderness. This generation ^nay well cheHsh 
the hope that they shall yet see the hand of the ^reat mother 
shaping a womanhood of the future so fair and noble that the 
candle-light of the ancient dreams shall grow dim in the dawn 
of that modern realisation. . ‘ 

The Education of Woman is, however, only oj|ie of many 
questions. In Science, in Education as a whole. In commercial 
and Industrial organisation. It Is a truism to say that we are now 
on the road to ftesh developments. Ih tlbe case of social questions, 
for example, we have long been agitated by disputes as to the 
desirability or undesirability of certain immedla^ transformations. 
But perhaps the actual fact is that we have never yet been tfully 
competent to discuss such matters. We have perhaps had neither 
the necessary knowledge, and this kind of knowledge, It may be 
pointed out. Is the rarest and most difficult to obtain. In the whole 
world, or In life, nor fhe necessary responsibility, nor, above all, 
the necessary leisure from foreign criticism Und advice, all of v^hleh 
we must have, if we a' *> ever to arrive at opinions which are 
really our own, on thesu^lmportant matters. In fact the growth of 
a sense of nationality Involves, amongst other things, something 
like the spontaneous appearance^of a sovereign faculty amongst us. ‘ 
It is like the perception of their own unity and inter-relation, * 
amongst the different parts of a single organism. Related to each 
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other In the boild^ of this Idea, we become able to sit in national 
commission, as It ^re, on the problems of our own society and 
our own futuA. • 

^ SiSTER NIVE0I7A. 


S* S* S* 

IDEAL OF MAN 

The lamp of ancient Greece Is extinct In the land where It 
Vas first lighted, the power of Rome lies dead and burled under 
the ruins of Its vast empire. But the civilization, whose basis Is 
society and IJie spiritual ideal of man. is still a living thing In 
China and In India. Though it may look feeble and small, judged 
by t^e standard of the mechanical power of modern days, yet 
like small seeds It still contains *llfe and will sprout and grow, 
and E^pread its beneScent branches producing fiowers and fruits 
whpn Its time comes and showers of grace descend upon^lt from 
heaven. Butruli&of sky-scrapers of power and broken machinery 
of greed, evAi God’s rain is powerless to raise up again ; for they 
were not of life, but Went against life as a whole,— they are relics 
of the rebellion Uiat shattered itself to pieces against the eternal. 

RABINORAmH 7AR0RB 
m 

S- S' S' 

• • 

VOLUNTARY ADJUSTMENTS 

Avoid lnt6i*pal quarrels, but when they do occur adjust them 
throtigh voluntary village Fanchayats. 

MAHA7MA GARDNI. 


^ S* 

, CALLOUSNESS OF HEART 

Whenever some ancient civilisation fell into decay and died, 
it was owinft to causes which produced callousness of heart and 
. led to the cheapening of man’s worth; when either the state or 
• some powerful group of mez^ beg2n to look upon the people as a 
mere Instrument of their power; when by compelling weaken 
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races to slavery and trSrlns to keep them dowvt by every means, 
man struck at the foundation of his sreatnOss,^ his 0W9 love of 
freedom and fair-play. Civilisation can never sustain itself upon 
-cannibalism of any form. For that by which alone man is true 
can only be nourished by love and Justice. * 

RABIHDRANATH TAGORE. 

t 

S’ 

CIVILIZATION DEFEATED 

Unless a nation be literally sodden with its relislon, It is 
bound, when the opportunity comes, to throw It away In favour 
of self-interest. And this Is the defeat of civlllzatlom^ This Is the 
true bar-sinister on the scutcheon of history. ^ ^ 

SISTER mEDITA. 


INTELLECTUAL COMPREHENSIVENESS 
\t is the proud distinction of the Indian culture that Hindus 
have never, within historic times, been contented with the tribal 
morality, or the tribal Ideal. Thls^act It Is which forms the erranite 
foundation of that destiny, in right of which India, as we believe, is 
yet again to lead the world. Bven a^phUosophy like the Vedanta, 
even an Ideal like that of Advaita, Is organically related to the social 
experience, or It could never have been formulated. The day wil 
yet dawn in this country, when young men shall set themselves 
to conquer all the most difficult knowledge of the world, with 
the sole object of being able to trace out these connexions between 
the communal organization and the national achievement. It may 
be that the caste-system, with Its suggestion of a synthesis of 
races, ideals, and customs^ wa^ the concretcwbasls of that Inteblee- 
tual comprehensiveness Tliich Iscyet to be the gift of India, to the 
world. Or the secret m^V be found elsewhere. In any case, if we 
of to-day would prove ourselves the worthy children'of our ances- 
tors, we, like them, must refuse to be contented with a tribal ^ 
morality. India may seem now to be but a trilling factor In the 
development of man, but It will not be always so, and great or 
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small, none can miasure the power of tru^ thought, for the world 
Is governed bjf n^ncf not by matter. 

Our Rishls and 7ogls tell us of a stage of meditation in 
whl^h we develop a cosine sense, and feel ourselves to be present 
in the moon, the sun, and the stars. Far below this meditative 
experience, however, we must train ourselves and our children to 
another, which will assuredly help to fit us lt,-a world-sense. 
Through this consciousness, we must develop the power to suffer 
with the pain, and hope with the hope, of all men. All human 
sorrows are our sorrows, personally and collectively. Let us edu- 
cate ourselves to feel them so. and then. In the moment of 
power It maytbe, we shall give birth to a morality which shall 
include then^ all. 

' ‘ ^ SISTER MIVEDITA. 

S’ 

TRUE MANLINESS 

It is so easy to^ dull our sense of honour and delicacy of 
mind with constant abrasion, while falsehood stalks abroad with 
proud steps in the name of trade, politics and patriotism, th&t any 
pro'test ag%tnst their perpetual intrusion into our lives is const* 
dered to be sentimentalism, unf/orthy of true manliness. 

« RABINDRAmH 7A60RE. 

S’ S S’ 

ENERGY AND HOPE 

It is the ever-aotlve energy of mind, which, accompanied by 
the aspiring hope of the future, has built all great civilisation. 

RABINDRARATH TAGORB, 

e 

m S* S* 

* BOUNTIFUL RESOURCES 

Earth and its resources are bountiful and there are plenty 
of hands capable of producing wealth and yet they are all lying idle, 

PROF. S. RADHAKRISBRARy 
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* MORAL RICHES ^ ^ 

We must know for certain that there Is a^fuVure before us 
and that future Is waltlns for those who are rich in moral Ideals 
and not in mere things. ' ' , 

RABIMDRANATH TAGORE. 

* S* 3* S* 

POWER AND PERFECTION 

This commercialism with Its barbarity of ugly decorationL 
Is a terrible menace to all humanity, because It Is setting up the 
Ideal of power over that of perfection. It Is making the cult of 
self-seeking exult In Its naked shamelessness. Oiu* nerves are 
more delicate than our muscles. Things that are the inost precious 
In us are helpless as babes wLen we take away from; them the 
careful protection which they claim from ul for their very" preci- 
ousness. Therefore, when the callous rudeness of power runs 
amuck^n the broad-way of humanity It scares ^way by Its gross- 
ness the Ideals which we have cherished with the m artyrdom of 
oenturles. 

^he temptation which is fatal for the strong is still more 
so for the weak. And I do not welcome It In our Indian life, even 
though it be sent by the lord of the Immortals. Let our life be 
simple In its outer aspect and rich in Its Inner gain. Let our 
civilization take Its firm stand upon its \/isls of social co-operation 
and not upon that of economic exploitation and confiict. How to 
do in the teeth of the drainage of our life-blood by the economic 
dragons Is the task set before the thinkers of aK oriental nations 
who have faith In the human soul. It is a sign of laziness and 
impotenoy to accept conditions Imposed upon us by others who 
have other Ideals than ours. We should actively try to adapt the 
world powers to guide our history to Its own perfect end. 

RABIHQRAHATH TAgORE. 

' ’ S' J' :t' ' 

MORAL BLINDNESS * 

The moral law, which ls^.he greatest discovery of man, is 
the discovery of this wonderful truth, that man becomes all the 
truer the more he realizes himself in others. This truth has not 
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only a subjective >^alue. but Is manifested In every department of 
our life. • And |iayonb who sedulously cultivate moral blindness as 
the cult of patriotism will end their existence In a sudden and 
violent death. ^ ^ 

* RABINDRAMATM TABORE, 


& 


ay. 


IDEALS IN DAILY ACTIVITY 

The ideals of the affe are reflected In the activities of the 

PROF. S. RADHAKRI8HNAN. 


3 * :$• 

DEAD HABITS^OF MIND 

In Europe thls^war. which Is robbing so many homes by 
death, is really the tearing: off, on a vast scale, of the wrappings 
of dead habits of jpind which have been accumulating for s^ many 
years only to smother the truth of our nature. The currents of life 
which had t^ecome choked and stagnant will once more become 
free to flow in fresh cdTannels. 

* RABIRORARATH TAGORE, 

S' 3> 3 

9 

EAST AND WEST 

In order to evolve aft Ideal civilization for mankind the West 
should turn to the heavy-minded East to learn her ancient wisdom, 
to develop the mystic sense, to receive the training In the school of 
medication and the East should turn to the West to learn arts and 
sciences, to assimilate the message of her prophets of freedom. 

PROF. 7. L VABWARt, M. A. 


S' 3 S* 

AHIMSA 

• To me Ahlmsa Is due of thd most active forces In the world. 
It Is like the sun that rises upon us unfailingly from day to day. 
Only if we would but understand it. It is infinitely greater than a 
million suns put together. It radiates life and light and peace and 
happiness. • 
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INTOXICATION OF POWER ^ • 

In the great Western continent we see that tl^ sou^ of man 
Is mainly concerned with extending Itself ontwar&s; the open field 
of the exercise of power Is Its field. Its partiality Is entirely for 
the world of extension, and that it would*leave aflde-nay, hafdly 
hellevo In— that field of Inner consciousness which Is the field of 
fulfilment. It has g^ne so far In this that the perfection of fulfil- 
ment seems to exist for It nowhere. Its science has always talked 
^ of the never-ending evolution of the world. Its metaphysic has 
now begun to talk of the evolution of Ood himself. They will not 
admit that he is: they would have It that he also Is becoming. 

They fall to realise that while the Infinite Is always greater 
than any assignable limit. It Is also complete; that on the qpe hand 
Brahma is evolving, on the other he Is perfection ; thut In the one 
aspect He Is essence. In the otlfer manifestation— both together at 
the same time, as la the song and the act of -^singing. This to like 
Ignoring the consciousness of the singer and saying that only the 
fllnglng«ls In progress, that there Is no song. Doubtless we are 
directly aware only of the singing, and never at anseone time of 
the song as a whole; but do we not all th^ time know that the 

complete song Is In the soul of the singer ? 

• • 

It is because of this Insistence on the doing cftxd the becoming 
that we perceive In the west the intoxication of power. « These men 
seem to have determined to de^oll and grasp every thing by 
force. They would always obstinately b^dolng and never be done 
—they would not allow to death Its natural place In the scheme of 
things— they know not the beauty of completion. 

WIMRiNATH TAGORB. 

^ ^ ^ 

man's ideal 

Interdependence is and ought to be as much the Ideal of 
man as self-Bufflclenoy^ 

• MAHATMA BARDR:, 

' ^ ^ • 

PASSIONS AND IDEALS 

Nations live and grow not by the forces of wind and rain, 
sun and stars, but by the paeons and Ideals which animate 
them. 

Prat 5. RADHAKRISHHAH.. 
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• THE SPIRIT AND THE lA^CHINE 
(JlvilizAil<ipi must be Judged and prized not by the amount 
of power It has developed but by how much It has evolved and 
giyen expression to, liy its laws and institutions, the love of 
humanity. The first question and the last which It has to answer 
is, whether and how far it recognises man more as a spirit than 
as a machine ? * 

RABimRAHAlH TAGORE. ^ 

s* s* 

OBSTACLES AS OPPORTUNITIES 

But m^n, when confronted with difficulties has to aclinow- 
ledge that he is man, that he has his responsibilities to the 
liigl^r facult^s of his nature, by ignoring which he may achieve 
success tlfht is immediate, perhaps, but that will become a death-trap 
to hitn. For what are obstacles to the lower creatures are opportu- 
ni^es to the higher life of man. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

S* S* 3* 

• SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION 

Only thosp people have survived and achieved civilizations 
who have ^his spirit of co-operation strong in them. 

* 0 RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 

0 ^ 3 * 3 * 

EVOLUTION OF THE SOUL 

I doubt if the steel ago is an advr-nco upon the flint age, 

I an^ IndiffSrent. *It is the evolution of the soul to which the Inte- 
llect and all our faculties havo to be devoted. 

MAHATMA GANDHI. 

3* 3 3^ 

BARRIERS , 

a • 

* * India knew tha^when by physical and mental barriers we 
violently detach ourselves from* the inexhaustible life of nature; 
when we become merely man, but not man-ln-the-universo, wo 
create bewlfderlng problems, and having shut off the source of 
their solution, we try all kinds of^rtlficial methods each of which 
brings its own crop of interminable difficulties. 
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• I * 

INDIVIDUALS AND INSTITUTIONS t 
It is individuals who have always helped Uumanity* Civili- 
zation is the creation of sreat individuals. It has not been created 
by bis institutions. a • . 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


s- S’ 

BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 

My mission is not merely brotherhood of Indian humanity.* 
My mission is not merely freedom of India, thoush to-day it undo- 
ubtedly engrosses practically the whole of my life and the whole 
of my time. But through realisation of freedom of India, I, hope to 
realise and carry on the mission of brotherhood of man^ ^ 

^ MAHATMA QANOHl. 

s 

S* 3* 

SPIRIT OF INQUIRY AND EXPERImA^T 

The general epic of the Mahabharata gives us wonderful 
picture of seething life, full of the freedom tt inquiry and experi- 
ment. New and strange tribes poured into the country and the 
Mahabharata relates how the culture was vigorous enough to 
vivify the now forces that threatened to stifle it and stesimllate to 
the old social forms the new that came to expel them. In the 
age of tho Buddha the country was stl^rfloi to its uttermost depths. 
The freedom of mind which it produced, expressed itself in a 
wealth of creation in all phases of life, overflowing in its richness 
tho continent of Asia. ^ 

f 

PROf. S. RADHAKillSHNAN. 

3 > 3 3 » 

SPIRITUALITY OF INDIA 

Indians, it la the spirituality of India, » tho sadhana of Iwdia. 
tapasya, Jnanam, shakti thr muAt make us free and great. And 
these great things of the ^ast are ill-rendered by their inferior 
Slngllsh equivalents, discipline, philosophy, strength! Tapasya Is 
more than discipline; it is th^ materialisation in ourselves by 
spiritual means of the divine energy, creative, preservative and 
^estruotlve. Jnanam Is more than philosophy, it is the inspired and 
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direct knowlc^fire* which comes of what oui? ancients called drlshtl, 
spirltUEll slsrffc. fSbakti is more than strenffth, It Is the univei'sal 
energy which moves the stars, made individual. 

, t • AUROBINDQ GHOSH. 


s* s* s* 

PURPOSE OF MAN 

Goodness only is the end and purpose of man. 

RABINDRANATH TAGC.IB. 


s* s* s* 

CUSTODIANS OF THE FUTURE 

recorders of thtf past ; we are custodians of tlio 

% 

J. RAMSAY MACDCNALO- 

s* ^ s* 

THE MACHINE 

Let us kn^v that the machine is good when it helps hut not 
'*;o when it exploits life. 

• RriBmRANMH TAG2RE. 

* .i- 

HUMILIATED HUMANITY 

0 Wheii ; the ^individual man in us chafes against the lawful 
rule of the universal man we become morally small, and we must 
suffer. In such a condition our successes are our greatost failures, 
and the very fulfilment of our desires leaves us poorer. We hanker 
after special gains for ourselves, we want to enjoy privileges which 
non% else can share vgth us. But bverytbing that is absolutely 
s:?QCial;tuust keep up a iiprpetual warfare with what Is general. 

In such a state of civil war man always lives behind barri- 
cades. and i^ any civilisation which Is selfish our homes are not 
/real homes, but artificial barriers around us. Yet we complain that 
*we are not happy, as If the^o were something inherent in the 
nature of things to make us miserable, 
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The universal spliftt is waiting to crown ui i^tth happiness* 
hut our individual spirit would not accept it. * ^ I * 

It is our h'fo of the Self thcit causes conflicts and complications 
everywhere, upsets the normal balance of cociety end gives rlsq to 
miseries of all kinds. 

It brings to such a pass that to maintain order we 

have to create artiflclal coercions and organised forms of tyranny. 
• and tolerate Infernal institutions in our midst, whereby at every 
moment humanity is humiliated. 

RABmRANATH TAGORE. 


HARMONY 

God wills a rich harmony and not a colourless uniformity. 

PROF. S. RADHAKRISHNiiN. 


^ ^ 

POLITICAL ASSET * 

India is evolving a new civilization. New Idcats and new 
methods have already mode their appearance. Already she is 
projecting herself upon now clovolcpmcjptit in many dillerent direc- 
tions. The great danger of such an era is the loss of moral stability 
which it is apt to Involve. For the aim and effort of civilisation is 
always to maintain tho suin’cinacy cf the morat faculty . And In 
periods of violent transil-cn, the tendency is, by the breaking of 
old bonds and associations, to make the moral scum and wreckage 
of society come to the surfaco. and take the lead. Tho word 
“civUlzatlon” Is a Western equivalent for our word Dharma or 
''national rlghteousnesl,” and a* nation may Je regarded as having 
proved tho value of its past only lyhen chs^acter has always been, 
reckonod by it as the fli’s' 'of political and social assets, when the 
hypocrite has always been rated by it at his true valuta, and when 
the will of the people has spontaneously known to pursue good and 
avoid ovil, all the days of its life* 
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• • 

• PATRIOTISM IS HUMANITY 

For mo patriotism Is the same as humanity. I am patriotic 
because I am human ajid humane. It is not exclusive. I will not 
hurt Ungland or Germany to servo India. 

MAHATMA GAHOHI. 

S* 

STEADY AMD ABSORBED WORK 

The modern orffanizatlon has upset mo,ny things which the 
ancient organization laboured to compass. Amongst othor.^, It has 
made life complex. It has Increased our needs. It has conCronted 
us wltlj many temptations, of which, in our old-time isolation, we 

^inew littl^ The aimless dosiro for an accumulation of useless 

* • • 

objects has seized upon us, and wo do not realize that for this wo 
have»bartered what is infinitely more precious, the power cf steady 
and absorbed work. For pictures on our walls, for sofa.s and chairs 
and round tables? for an air of luxury, and an Infinite v/earlness of 
household drudgery, we have sold our birthright of dignilied 
simplicity and a concentrated mind and heart. 

Back to*6impllcity, and the lofty uses of simplicity: Back to 
the bareness thrft was beauty, and the depth of thought that meant 
culture; Ba«k to the mat on tho^bare floor, and the thoughts that 
were so lofty. Let us ordain ourselves free of the means of living: 
let us give our whole minc^tc^ tho developing of life itself. Not In the 
ago of scrambling for appointments, and struggling fora livelihood 
was Sankaracharya born, v/as Buddha born. Let the thatched Jiut 
at the foot t)f thtf palm be wealth sulllc^ent: woo the day when 
Indian mothers cease to bring forth, and Indian homos cease to 
nurture, the lions of intellect and spirituality ! 

S/Sra lilVmTA, 


TnCLUSIVE PATRIOTISM 

fey patriotism is not an exclusive thing. It is all-embracing 
and I should# reject that patriotism which sought to mount upon 
^ the disti'ess or the exploitation of other nationalities. The co iceptloa 
' of my p?..triotism is not always ift every case without e;:cept'.oa 
eoncistent with the broadest good of humanity at large. 

MAHATm GAHDHL 
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INDIVIDUALITY AND ORCANISAT/ONS T 

C " 

The present-day commercial civilization of man Is not only 
taking too much time and space but killing time and space. Its 
movements are violent, Its noise Is discordantly loifd. It Is carrying 
its own damnation because it is trampling into distortion the 
humanity upon which it stands. It is strenuously turning out money 
at the cost of happiness. Man is reducing himself to his minimum 
* In order to bo able to make amplest room for his organizations. He 
Is deriding his human sentiments Into shame because they are apti 
to stand In the way of his machines. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORL 
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• ’ WILL OF THE TRUTH 

, Science and Philosophy assure us of the same truth, that 
tho universal Is itie Force which p-cts through the cimulaSrum of 
our indlvldfipJlty. The Individual mind pretending to choose for 
itself with a sublime ignorance and disregard of tho universal, Is 
obviously wording on the basis of a falsehood and by means of an 
error and not In knowledge and the will of tho Truth. It can- 
not have an^ real skill in works* 

AUROamO QHOSH, 

s* s* s* 

BENEFICENT MIND 

The beneficent mind is that which shows us the want ( swa- 
rtlm) of another self to be the inherent want (nihitartha) of our 
own seif; that which shows that our joy consists In the varied 
aiming cf 4lur many-sided powers in the wojk of humanity. When 
'^0 Work und^'r the ifuldance of this beneficent mind, then our 
activity IS regulated, but does nftt become mechanical ; It is action 
not goaded ou by want, but stimulated by the satisfaction of tho 
CGUl. Such activity coasos to be a blind imitation of that of tho 
muiUtude, a cowardly following oj the dictates of fashion. Therein 
we begin to coo that He is /« the beginning and in the erd of the unF 
verse* and likewise see that of our own work is he the foT^nt and tho 
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Inspiration, and at the end thereof la he, and thal aS^l our activity la 
pervaded by peace and ffood and Joy. * ' 

RABmRANATH TAGORE. 

( 

^ 

MANY-SIDED ACTIVITY 

Brahma himself gives expression to his joy In Just the same 
way. By his many-sided activity, which radiates in all directions, 
does he fulfil the inherent want of his different creatures. That 
Inherent want Is he himself, and so he Is In so many ways, in so 
many forms, giving himself. He works, for without working how 
could he give himself. His Joy is ever dedicating ^ itseif in the 
dedication which is his creatioi^ 

In this very thing does our own true Cneaning lie, In^ this Is 
our likeness to our father. We must also give up ourselves in 
many-eldod variously aimed activity. In the Ve^as he is called the 
give} of himself t the givey of strength, iio is not contend with giving 

us himself, but he gives us strength that we may llkowiss give 

c 

ourselves. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE* 

s* s* 

THE SUPREME JR%;TH 

Nature alms at human development on all pianos and you 
must unfold on all s^des ; otherwise you run the great risk of being 
top-heavy, onesided, fanatical narrow and short-slgh\od. Iijdeel* 
you cannot Infringe upon the Hternal Iiaw of all-round develop- 
ment without bringing pain upon yourself. Try to rc^l'se this 
supreme truth. 

$¥tAMl MUKERJL 

\ 

^ 3 * 

ENDLESS WANTS 

Man’s poverty is abysmal, his wants are endless till he' 
becomes truly conscious of his soul. ^ « 
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QUEST OF THE UNKNOWN 

Man's hlstot'y Is the history of his journey to the unknown in 
quest of the realisation of his immortal self— his soul. 

RABIHDRAHATH TAGORE, 


^ ^ 

KNOWLEDGE OF JOY 

Intellectual knowledge is partial, because our Intellect is an 
fnstrument, it is only a part of us. it can give us information 
about things which can be divided and analysed, and whoso pro- 
perties can be classified, part by part. But Brahma is perfect, and 
knowlecjge wliich is partial can never be a knowledge of him. 

^But he c^n bo known by Joy, by love. For joy Is knowledge 
in its comiSleteness, y: is knowing \yy our whole being. Intellect 
sets its apart from the things to be known, but love knows Its 
objQct by fusion. Such knowledge is immediate and admits no 
doubt. It is the sfme as knowing our own selves, only moi% so. 

RAaiHDRAKAW TAGORE, 


^ ^ ^ 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE SOUL 

According to the Upanishafls, the key to cosmic consciousness, 
to God— consciousness, is the consciousness of the soul. 

* RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


^ ^ ^ 

PRIDE OF SELF 

Pride of self interferes with the proper function of the soul 
which is to realise Itself by perfecting its union with the world 
and the world’s God. 

• - * RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

3 * 3 * 

ALL JOYS 

In Sachchldananda culminate all Joys and all knowledge, 
even the knowledge and thajoy of earth. 
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^ JOY OF THE SOUL ' 

Our soul when aetachoi and imprisoned Within the narrow 
limits of a self loses Its slsnlficanca. For Its very essence Is unity. 
It can only find out Its truth by unifying Itself ^ivith others, and 
only then It has Its Joy. 

RASiNDRAflATH TAG3RE, 


S* S* 

NARROW NECESSITIES 

Therefore India chose her places of pilfifrlmaco wherever 
there was In nature some spocial grandeur or beauty, so jtliat her 
mind oould come out its world of narrow necessities and realise Its 
place In the Infinite. This was 'the reason why in India a whole 

tr 

people who once were meat eaters gave up taking animal lood to 
cultivate the sentiment of universal sympathy for life, an event 
unlquo^n tho history of mankind. * 

I1ABIX3%«ATII USOSE. 


S’ 

WORLD^KIl^SHIP 

When a man does not ron.llso his kinship with the world, he 
lives in a prison-house whose walls ^ A alien to him. When he 
meets tho eternal spirit in all objects, then is he emancipated, for 
then ho discovers the fullest significance of the world into which 
he is born ; then he finds himself In perfect truth, and his harmony 
with the all is established. 

RABi:imHATH TAGORE. 


^ s* s* 

AIM OF PH)lOSOPH^ 

“The aim of Philosophy io to put an end to pain” All pain is 
cauGod by ignorance. Apply tho saving romody of Knowledge, and 
Pain vanishes at once. This is t great fact and all young men 
ought to stamp it well upon their minus. 
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UNWeS in knowledge, love >rtVD SERVICE 
To*be truism united in knowledge, love and service wJth all 
toeings, and thus to realise one’s self in the al^pe^vad^ng God is tho 
eEr>€»ice of goodness, and tiiis is the key-note cf the teachings of tho 
Upanishads: Life is immense! 

RABINOnANATM TAGORE. 

^ ^ s* 

, POWER OF UNION 

India has had her own idea as to that In which his (man’s) 
superiority really consists. It is not In the power of possession but 
in the power of union. 

• * • RAGirWRAmTH TAGORE. 


S’ S- S' 

SPIRITUAL LIGHT 

m 

The Lord alftno can enlighten your intellect. Theroroj4> medi- 
tate and rraJ|r often and wait in patient earnestness for the dawn 
of spiritual Light frov% within. It will come. You cannot escape 
your own birtH-rJght. 

• SWAMI MUKERJI. 


S' S' S' 

WORtD,CONSClOUSNESS 

The Rishis of India assorted emphatically,— “To know him In 
this life is (to be true ; not to know him in this life Is) the desolation 
of dijath”, liow to know him then? “By realising him in eaoh 
and all”. Not only in nature but in the family, in society* and in 
the state, the more we realise the World conscious in all, the better 
for us. Falling to realise this, we turn our faces to destruction. 

RABIRDRAMATH TAGORE. 

^ ^ 

THE ULTIMATE MEANING 

We do*not comprehend because we do not love. For love Is 
, the ultimate meaning of everyth|j[ig around us. It Is not a mere 
^•sentiment; it is truth-it Is tlje joy that is at the root of all creation. 

RABrnRARATH TAGORE, 
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•unlimited power \ 

Beally there Is no limit to our powers, for 'uie are not outside 
the universal power which is the expression of the universal law. 
We are on our way to overcome disease ai id deatl^ to conquer pain 
and poverty ; for through scientific knowledge we are ever on our 
way to realise the universal in its physical aspect. And as we 
make progress we find that pain, disease and poverty of power are 
not absolute, but that it is only the want of adjustment of our 
individual self which gives rise to them. ^ 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

S' S’ 

ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 

In Hinduism there was absolute freedo^ of thougltt. “Think 
■as far as you can and do not be frightened that you may ‘make 
jnistakes". 

* OR. BESANT. 


^ ^ ^ 

STRENGTH OF SILENCE • 

To be capable of silence, stillness, illuminated passivity is to 
be fit for Immortality-flmnYafwizv^ kaipate- It is to lie diiira, the 
ideal of our ancient civilisation, v/hich does not mean to be tamasic, 
inert and a block. The inaction of the** ihmasic man is a stumbling 
block to the euorgles around him, the inaction of the Yogln creates, 
preserves and destroys; his action is dynamic ^v/ith the direct, 
stupendous driving-power of great natural forces. It is a stillness 
within often covered by a ripple of talk and activity without,— 
the ocean with its lively surface of waves. But even as men do 
not soe the reality of God’s workings from the superficial noise of 
the world and Its parsing events, for they are hidden beneath 
that cover, so also shall tl y fail to understand the action of the 
Yogin, for he is different within ^rom what he Is outsldo. The 
strength of noise and activity is, doubtless, great,— did not the walls 
of Jericho fhll by the force of noise ? But infinite is the strength of 
the stillness &nd the silence, iz^ which great forces prepare for 
action. • 
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^ IDEA OF THE INFlNll^ 

It iiay be said that the Infinite Is beyond our attainment, so 
it is for us as If It were nauarht. Yes, If the word attainment 
implies any idea ^ posseaslon. then It must be admitted that the 
Infinite Is unattainable. But wo must keep in mind that the high- 
est enjoyment o2 man is not In the having but In a getting, which 
is at the same time not getting. ^ 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


S' S' S’ 


CONSTANT ADJUSTMENT 


The wonderful thing about Hinduism was that it could 

afways adjust itself to existing conditions. 

• • 


SIR J. C. BOSE. 


s s s 


PRINCIPLE OF ACTION 

Yoga, says the Gita, is skill in works and ‘by this phrase 
the anclont Scripture nteant that the transformation of mind and 
being to which it gave the name of Yoga brought with it a perfect 
inner state and faculty out of which the right principle of action 
and the rlg^t spiritual and dj^vine result of works emerged 
naturally like a tree out of its seed. Certainly, it did not mean 
that the clever general 9r ^politician or lawyer or shoemaker 
deserves the name of Yogin ; it did not mean that any kind of skill 
111 works was Yoga, but by Yoga it signified a spiritual condition 
of universal ^qualfly and God-union and by the skill of the Yogic 
worker it intended a perfect adaptation of the soul and its instru- 
ments to the rhythm of the divine and universal Prakritl liberated 
from the shackles of egoism and the limitations of the sense-mind. 

^ AU.lOBmO GHOSH. 

* m 

• • S S' s 


DEEPEST REALITY 

• We see everywhere In the l^tory of man that thp spirit of 

^Ver.unclatloa is the deepest re^ty of the human soul. 

RABmOnANATH TAGORE. 
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^QUALITY OF BEAUTY ' ^ 

Onco our soul realisec her ultimate object of^epose in Brahma, 
all hor movements acquJre a purpose. 

It is this ocean of Inflnito rost wlftch giv^s slgnificanelj to 
endless activities. It is this perfection of being that lends to the 
imperfection of be9oming that quality of beauty which finds its 
expre:ision in all poetry, drama, and art. 

RABINDRAmH TAGORE. 

s* s* 


DEEP BREATHING 

Just try this when a crisis is forced upon you or when petty 
cares of life seem to assume abnormal proportions by sitting quietly 
and breathing deeply for at least three minutes. Yr»u will see 
what a comfort flows to you and what a baxanced ihead yc^i have 
to solve all this. 


All the greate.'it statesmen, iho greatest goneralc, the great- 
est orators and the greatest thinkers have been the deepest 
br0afcher.s. Doop breathing promotes vitality and greatness. Ambi- 
tion and aspiration both materially and spiritually are fulfilled 
only by breathing— breathing in the proper way. * 


S* 


MVKERJh 


THE UN ATT A? NED 


Creation, as it progressed in the human sphere, always gave 
rise to suggestions of something as yet unattain^d, tovrai’ds which 
an inner volco perpetually impelled us forward. This fmp’fled a 
constant challenge to the old to reach a more perfect harmony with 
some fundamental ideal of truth. Cur civilisation itself represents 
this labouriotts struggle upward. 

c RABIKDRANATH TAGORE. 

S' S' 

♦ 4 

TRUTH. BEAUTY. JOY 

Truth Is everywhere, therefore everything Is the object of 
our knowledge. Beauty is omali?i*osent, therefore everything is 
capable of (Hvlxis us Joy. ^ 
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* # 

V CHARACTER, NOT HAjSiT 

tAb obJeciJiof all rellsious systems Is the formation of charac- 
ter. Theoretic systems aim at the construction of character through 
the* discipline of fiersonal* habit. But at bottom it Is character and 
not habit that they desire to create. No one will dispute that 
her Ideals are a still prouder fruit of Hinduism than her widesp- 
read refinement. It Is true that India Is the^only country in the 
world where a penniless wanderer may surpass a king In social 
jjrestlg'o. But still grander is the fact that the king may be a 
Janaka, and the beggar a Suka Deva. 

SISTER NIVEDITA. 

^ ^ ^ 

NARROWNESS OF PERCEPTION 

To restore harmony we create the discords which are a 
featuJte of all reactions. We already see In the present age the 
.sign of this aesthetic reaction, which proves that man has at last 
come to know thtA it is only the narrowness of perception* which 
sharply diviiles the field of his aesthetic consciousness Into ugliness 
and beauty. ^ 

When he* has .the power to see things detached from self- 
interest and froili the insistent claims of the lust of the senses, 
then alone c&n he have the true vision of the beauty that is 
everywhere. Then only can he so© that what Is unpleasant to us Is 
not neces.sarily unbeautlfut, V^t has Its beauty In truth. 

RABINDRANATH TABORE. 

S- .f- S’ 

PERFECT THINKER 

Man nover creates anything; but when he seems to do so 
what ho has done Is this: He has specialised the Universal Energies 
under the directive power of his Illumined intelligence by giving 
certain suggestions to the Universal Creati ve mind, which takes 
up the suggestions andf moulds out the form from the universal 
substance. Thus knowingly or unknowingly we are ever sending 
forth suggestions Into the Creative Mind which at least start up 
^ before our vision as objective realities. Prom this we conclude 
^ that the perfect thinker alone con create Perfect Forms; others 
must of necessity fall in thls^task. 

d ^ 
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EXPFiESSION OF THE INFINITE 

Just as the of the poet in his poem, of <the artist in -his 
art, of the brave man in the output of hla coura£re, of the wise 
man in his discernment of truths, ever ii^eks es^ression in their 
several activities, so the Joy of the knower of Brahma, in the 
whole of his everyday work, little and bis, in truth, in beauty, 
In orderliness, and ift benefloence, seeks to fflve expression to the 
infinite. 

RABINDRAmH TAGORE. 


S’ 


FACTS AND TRUTHS C 

The animal Intelllfirenoe knows facts, the human min'd has 
power to apprehend truth. » 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

m 


^ ^ 


VISION OF THE SOUL 

All our egoistic impulses, our selfish desires, ^obscure our 
true vision of the soul. For thesa only indicate our own narrow 
self. When we are conscious of our soul, we perceive the inner 
being that transcends our ego, and* has its deeper affinity with 
the All. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


^ 

FRAGRANCE OF HUMILITY 

The Fragrance of ^dThmility— this is another work of growth 
in the God— life. How oft knowledge and power are pro'id ! But 
the man who feels the presence of God realises that all power, all 
knowledge, all human glory and greatness are butt’s speck of a 
speck tn tfie Immensity of the Jnfinlte. Such a man Is naturally 
humble. , 

PROF. 7. L VASWAHI, M. A. 
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.. LEADERSHIP OF LOVE 

Thfe Strenath of love - this Is the third work ( the first belnff 
the Beauty of Holiness and the second, the Fragrance of Humility ) 
of the man spiritjial. In him there Is no hate for any race, rellfflon 
or nation. Hate is weakness. We hate those we fear. But fear 
vanishes when we realise how strong love is. Believe me Love Is 
the only strength. Young men come to me^nd say they seek a 
direction, a leadership. I ask them to believe in the leadership of 
Love. Not a cult of cleverness but the spirit of love will solve the 
problem of civilization. 

PROF. 7. L. VASWANI, M. A. 


s* ^ 

RESTRAINED FEELING 

According taour own philosophy the whole world ezume out 
of ananda anfj returns into ananda, and the triple term in which 
ananda may be stated i^ Joy, Love, Beauty. To see divine beauty 
in the whole world, man, life, nature, to love that which we have 
seen and to have^ure unalloyed bliss in that love and that beauty 
is the appointed road by which mankind as a race must climb to 
God. That is the reaching to VWya through Avidya, to the One 
Pure and Divine through ^he manifold manifestation of Him, of 
which the Upanishad repeatidly speaks. But the bliss must be 
pure and unalloyed, unalloyed by self-regarding emotions, unallo- 
yed by pain |ind e'jjll. The sense of good and bad, beautiful and 
unbe%utiful, which afflicts our understanding and our senses, 
must be replaced by aklwnda rasa, undifferentiated and unabridged 
delight in the delightfulness of things, before the highest can be 
reached. On the way to this goal full use must be made of the 
lower and abridged sense of beauty which ^eeks to replace the 
legs beautiful by the mtre, the lower by the higher, the mean by 
, the noble. • • 

At a ceqtaln stage of human development the aesthetic sense 
te of infinite value in this direction. It raises end purifies conduct 
*hy instilling a distaste for the coafeo desires and passiSns of the 
/ravage, for the rough, uncouth and excessive In action and manner, 
and restraining both feeling and action by a striving after the 
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decent, the beautiful, ftie fit and seemly which received Its high- 
est expression in the manners of cultivated Eurci|)ean soctety, the 
elaborate ceremonious life of the Confucian, the careful achar and 
etiquette of Hinduism. • • • 

AUROBINDO BHOSH. 


^ ^ ^ 

humanity's ideal • 

Man does not live by broad alone and ho finds himself, or in 
other words, finds the true perfection of his nature, where the good 
and great among men have ever sought It, in the cultlA^ation of 

Body, Soul and Spirit, and above all, in the Intellectuefl and morii 

• * 

qualities which exalt Humanity to its ideal. ^ • 

SIR LESLIB WILSON, 


S' S" 

PRIVILEGE OF THE AR-{1ST 

There Is a power which endows live reality to vision and 
permanency and universality to truths derived from human know- 
ledge and experience, makes the Imposslblo i)ossible, the unknown 
known. It lifts tb© savage to clvflization. It Is the privilege, gift 
and mission of the artist. Otherwise^ tragedy of individuals 

and nations would bo the history of Inhuman despair, of brutal 
ambitions. 

« K.H. VAKIL 

« 

^ ^ 

INWARD UNEASINESS 

“At the presenf day in Indian life. "^remarked Prof. Rad{ia- 
krishnan In a recent lecture, "ovifng to sejif-hypnotlsra, engendered 
by the unsympathetic forel u critics, many educated Indians are 
feeling an inward uneasli-Ass about the permanent value of old 
Indian Ideals In our life.” These hypnotised countrymen of ours 
have recently become more a&d more restive in denouncing th^' 
great ancient culture and religion India. 
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THE RUNAWAY MINC 

The presel!t world Is suffering from an excessive desire 
towards physical happiness which in itself Is a riuito lmi>ossible 
thlAg to be realteed. Physical happiness only leads to the destruc- 
tion of the sell and drowns a man into i[;norance and chaos. 

The panacea for all the evils in thei world is the ser.- 
realisation which can bo made possible by slowly yet ceaselessly 
etfaclngr the self. 

The stronger the desire to reach the goal of self-realisation 
the more satisfactory will be the result. 

The life Is a constant battle and a man has to light it bravely 

whether to ^in or die. 

• • 

To Oegiii with^ he prescribe.s. the physical cleanliness and 
then flie gradual control over the runaway mind. 

J.HRIS^AMURH. 


S- 

• DENY YOURSELF 

Rise above the body, burn up this personality cf youro, 
singe it, consume it, burn If up; then and then only will you see 
your desires fullllled. In other words, "Deny yourself." 

SWAM/ RAM 7/RTRA. 


^ S' S* 


• VAIN AIM 

m • • 

We must become Brahma. We must not shrink to avow 
this. Our existence Is meaningless if we never can expect to 
. realise the highest perfection that there is. If we have an aim and 
yet can never reach it. then it is db aim at all. 

f i 
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*‘aA I MSA”— NON-VIOLENCE 

Mahatma Patanjall lays down in his Yofia Shastra that 
the practice of Ahlmsa-not causing Injury— makes the adept so* 
powerfully tender that living beings (%ven anCmals ) give up 
hostilities In his presence. And the confirmation of Ahlmsa depends 
upon Satya and Tap both of which again depend ultimately on 
Brahmacharya. 

MAHATMA MUNSHIRAM. 


^ .■f' ^ 

SOUL-FORCE ^ ‘ 

If the word believes in the existence of the soul, it murt be 
recognised that soul-force Is better than body-t&rce: It is the sacred 
principle of love which moves mountains. * 

^ MAHATMA GAHDHI. 

m 

s* s* s* 

TRUE REALIZATION • 

There Is one form of realization which can be fievoloped in 
the thakur-ghar, and quite anothSr In the rough and tumble of 
the world. Both, lot us remember, are^ rwilizatlon. Both are paths 
hewn throu;-fh tho mind to the knowledge of Brahman. Only the 
science of the Avatar can help u.« 3 , even In the life of street and 
market place. In Sachchidanand culminate all J6ys anU all know- 
ledge, even tho knowledge and tho joy of earth. 

SISTER NIVEOITA. 


« S' ^ S' 

TU - BEYOND 

It was always the se ise of the beyond, the surplus that 
which was over and above mere utility and necessity, that drove 
men forw^^d to fields of eve|(.-fre3h adventure In living and 
thinking. Man was always dreaming impossible dreams which yet 
in the end came true. These adventurous essays into fields uncon- 
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qaered were not'btind and purposeless. Th^y sprang from an urge 
within Which truely dlvlno. It was the supreme man within 
us seeking through our individual lives self-realisation. 

. • • RABINDRANATH JAeORL 


^ ^ 

s 

SELF PERFECTION 

In the supreme struggle for Self Perfection,- for you must aim 
at nothing short of that,— the joys of the final triumph constitute 
the greatest joy of man. 

SWAMI mKERJI. 


s- ^ s- 

• UNIVERSAL MAN 

When the individual man in us chafes against th^ lawful 
rule of the universal man we become morally small and we must 
suffer. In such a condition our successes are our greatest failures 
and the very fulfilment of our desire leaves us poorer. 

RABINDRANATH TABORE. 

s* 

• . 

INITIAL DIFFICULTIES 

The i^act is^there Is too little manhood in men. Earnestness 
of the right sort is conspicuous by its absence. Such things as 
Spiritual Unfoldment—the canauest of self, are striven after [by but few 
men. Hence when they resolve upon achieving these, the Initial 
difllculties quench their ardour. 

. SWAMIMVKERM. 

f 

DISCONTENT AND SIMPLICITY 

Truth was impossible to He finally realised urfiefis it was 
sought with a clear mind ffom all kinds of fetters. 
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The next requirement for the realisatA>rt of truth was 
simplicity based on experience. Without simplicity life \yould be 
all chaos and confusion and it would cease to hSve any p'cirpose 

about it. 

Simplicity did not mean crudity or barbarfty, but it meant 
refinement and culture of the highest order. 

Disco ntentmerA was also one of the requirements for the 
proper understanding of truth. If there was contontmont there 
could be no possibility of any progress. By discantent ho meant the 
discontent which was creative and not destructive. 

J. KRISHNAMURTl. 

. 4 - s- 

POSITIVE VALUE ^ 

Good is the positive element in man’s nature, pnd in ^3very 
age and every clime what man values most is his ideal of goodness. 

* RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

$ 

S' S* • 


DETERMINED ACTION * 

Superficial Interest must find excuses and hatflbr inaction. 
In India we find also a philosophy for it and call it Vedantlsm. 
Doubting Arjuns we have more tha^ •nough to spare. But we 
search in vain for tho bold vision of Shrl Krishna to give them 
direction and decision and determination. 

K. H. YAKIL, 


S S' S 


POSSESSIONS 

It Is only when rf man truly realises what his possessions ar^ 
that he has no more iUuslons about them; tlxen he knows his soul 
Is far above these things and uiCi becomes free from their bondage. 
Thus man truly realises his soul by outgrowing his •possessions, 
and man's progress In the path of eternal life is through a series 
of renunciations. ♦ 
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Tbrcugh our sen-se of truth we realise law in creation, and 
through our sense of beauty we realise harmony In the universe, 
'tvhen we recognise the law In nature wo extend our mastery over 
physical forces aftd become powerful ; when we recognise the law 
In moral nature we attain mastery over self and become free. 
In like manner the more we comprehend Jhe harmony in tlie 
physical world the more our life shares the gladness of creation, 
and our expression of beauty in art becomes more truly catholic. 
As we become conscious of the harmony in our soul, our apprehen- 
sion of the blissfulness of the spirit of the world becomes universal, 
and the expression of beauty in our life moves in goodness and 
love towards the infinite. This is the ultimate object of our 
exa5jt8nc*e, that we must ever know that “beauty is truth, truth 
beautV”: ve i^ust realise the world in love, for love gives it birth, 
sustaips it. and takes it back to its bosom. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


^ 

• THE EASY WAY 

All our higher instincts, like cleanliness, refinement, love of 
learning, have been built up of refusals to go to the easy way. to 
take the cheaper of two results. Rather, is it true to say, that 
man is man in virtue of ?l£? inherent power to curb hls grosser 
appetite and will, in favour of some finer and more remote pur- 
pose. Man ^ mat| in proportion only as he does not live the blind 
instlipctive life of his first impulse, hls immediate convenience, his 
individual self-interest, but a higher life of straggle against these 
primitive desires and their supersession by others which are 
subtler, less self-regarding and farther reaching. 

• SISTER mVEDtTA. 


^ 

UNITY OF THE WORLD 

M • 

The text of our everyday meditation is the Qa^atru a verse 
which is considered to be the epitome of all the Vedas. By its 
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help we try to realise l^e essential unity of the world with the 
oonscioofl soul of man; we learn to perceive the un^ty held fofirether 
by the one Eternal Spirit, whose power creates the earth, the sky,^ 
and the stars, and at the same time Irra^icatcs our minds with 
the light of a consciousness that moves and exists in unbroken 
continuity with the outer world. 

RABmRANATH TAGORE. 


S- S- 

THE ULTIMATE MEANING 

liOve is the ultimate meaning of everything around us. It 

« 

is not a mere sentiment: it Is truth; It is the Joy that# Is the joy 
that is at the root of all creation. It is the white ‘light of ‘pure 
consciousness that emanates from Brahma. %o, to be one « with 
this sarvanubhuh, this all-feeling being who is In the external sky, 
as well^as in our inner soul, we must attain toi that summit' of 
consciousness, which Is love. , 

RABINDRANATH TABORE. 


^ 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEALISM 

Constructive Idealism then Js a •lite-building assimilation of 
the highest and the best within the roach of our mental and 
spiritual vision. It is from my point of view a determlxied effort to 
intensify ourselves along lines of human uplift by a systematized 
application of the laws of psychology. It Is the putting forth of 
positive effort to develop and expand our spiritual stature. lAfe in 
this world Is a gymnasium for the exercise of the will, it matters 
little how many years you have been here in this world. It matters 
little how many moments of sense enjojiment you have had. 
Indeed! You may be as old Methuselalx Tour entire life-span 
may have been enjoyable. S* things do not count. What Is of 
vital moment is how far you have succeeded In your tHumph over 
your lower^nature, how far your^ Spirituality, Firmness, Conscien- 
tiousness. Veneration, Oasuality. eto.,^are developed; how far you 
feel fbr suffering humanity ; how far your Soul Is on the ascendant 
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and your flesh is under your feet. For thlo last Is the crown and 
climax ot all human endeavour alonsr rlffht lines. It is chastity 
Qilone that can give us a lift up from the quadruped stage. 

t SWAMt lAOKERJL 


^ ^ 

HARMONY IN SURROUNDINGS 

But man Is not entirely an animal. He aspires to a spiritual 
vision, which Is the vision of the whole truth. This gives him the 
highest delight, because it reveals to him the deepest harmony that 
exists between him and his surroundings. It Is our desires that limit 
She scope of «our self-realisation, hinder our extension of conscious' 
ness, *and ^giv^ rise to sin. which Is the Innermost barrier that 
heops«us apart from our God, setting up disunion and the arrogance 
of exclusiveness. 

RABiNDRANAW TAGORE. 


S’ 3- $• 

ABSENCE OF DESIRE 

Without, doubt, O thou o^ mighty arms, the mind is restless, 
and hard to restrain; but it may be restrained, by practice and 
absence of desire. 'FetlnlnV opinion this divine discipline called 
Yoga Is very difficult for one who hath not his soul in his own 
control; yet^it ma^ be acquired through proper means and by one 
whorls assiduous and controlleth the heart. 

BHAGAVAD^GITA. 


S’ S’ s 

1 

• DINNER PERSONALITY 

When Immersed tn buslndss or pleasure, do not forget that 
they are all for life and life is not for them. It Is life that Imparts 
value to them and not they to life. We have to value talents not 
for their own sake but for wh%t we can make to bslld up our 
Inner personality. i 
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t . 

AND MOVEMENT 
Only love is motion and rest in one. Our Ivcart changes its 
place till it finds love, and then it has its rest. But this rest itself 
is an intense form of activity where uttert^iuiescer^ee and unceasing 
energy meet at the same j^int In love. 

RABiNORANATH TAGORE. 


^ 

MAN AS EXPRESSION OF TRUTH 

BSaoh man is a channel for the expression of God’s truths. 
As we evolve from within outwards we conform ours'^lve^ to the 
reception of certain gifts. Each man is a power in himself. We 
have to rise to our best each time we call triiths out. They exist 
in us potentially and are seeking an outlet for right expression. 

« SWAM! MUKiRJI. 


3 * 3 * 3 * 

DYNAMIC RELIGION 

For the sake of the many w^ shall learn to exalt action, to 
Idealize work. But Hinduism will not, for all that, cease to be the 
school of the few, loading them to Jncfintlm, to Bhaktl, to renun- 
ciation, and to Mukti. Religion is not passive and static. It is 

dynamic, ever growing. Tills truth remains for us to prove. . . 

» % 

SISTER mVWTS. 


$• 3" S- 

4 

RHYTHMIC'^OF THE SOU^ * - • 

Through our progress in^ ^i^ehce the wholeness of the •world 
and our oneness with it is becoming clearer to our mind. When this 
perception of the perfection of unity is not merely intellectual, when 
It opens outpour whole being into^ a luminous consciousness of the 
all. then It becomes a radiant Joy. an overspreading love. Our spirit 
flnd^its larger self in the whole world, and Is filled with an 
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absolute certainty that is Immortal Y^hen a man feels the 

rhythmfc throb git the soul life of the whole world in his own soul, 
then is he free. 

RABIflDRANATH TAGORE. 


S’ ^ 

EXPERIENCE OF^THE INFINITE 
That we cannot absolutely po.sses3 the Infinite bein^ is not a 
mere intellectual proposition. It has to be experienced and this 
experience is bliss. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


S- S' S' 

REAL FREEDOM 

The momentum of desire, that impels us to yield inevitably 
to our own#caprlces is not freedom. It is the last and subtlest form 
of bondage, the more ^langerous and deadly for the fact that wo 
are liable to mistako its nature. Liberty to realize what is our 
own will may be an essential condition of freedom, but until we 
are as free /rom that will, and the desires suggested by that body 
and mind, as from those of all'the other hundreds of millions of 
human things, we do notfknow what real freedom is. 

How large, how calm, how full of exquisite Joy and graci- 
ousness, never dimmed, is the heritage of life that awaits the 
Individual* in thftso elysian fields of the soul where this freedom 
has been won! 

SISTER NIVEOITA. 


S' ^ 

•' ATTITUDE OF SIN 

For ^n is not one mere action, but it Is an attitude of life 
which takes for granted that our goal is finite, that our self is the 
ultimate truth, and that we are#' not essentially one but exist each 
for his own separate indivUlual exlstene. 
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THE ULTIMATE MEANING 

The Valshnava rellsion has boldly declare that *0od has 
hound himself to man, and in that consists the greatest glory 
human existence. In the spell of the \^nderfiy rhythm of the 
finite ho fetters himself at every step, and thus gives his love out 
in music in his most perfect lyrics of beauty. Beauty is his wooing 
of our heart ; it can kave no other purpose. It tells us everywhere 
that the display of power is not the ultimate meaning of creation ; 
wherever there is a bit of colour, a note of song, a grace of form, 
there comes the call for our love. 

RABINORAMATH TAGORE 


^ 3- S- 

MAN DEVELOPS , 

» 

Man is not a finished product of nature. He is a developing 
creature. He has to master Q>11 these sheaths and realise the spirit 
Within-^Himself. 4 

S^AMt MUKERJt, 


s* s* 

CROWD .POTENTIALITIES 

Hinduism will undoubtedly Jn the future dev^op a larger 
democratic element. She will begin to recognize the value of 
liturgical prayer. A new consideration* will be felt amongst us for 
the education and training of the avei*age man. Notions of service, 
Ideals of action, will come in, to re-lnforce our too^ excli^slve admi- 
ration for the higher forms of civilization. It is to be hoped that 
we shall never lose our regard for the segregation of the soul, as 
the path of God. But without losing this, we could well afford to 
emphasize the potentialities of the crowd. 

« SISTER NIVEOITA. 

e 

S’ '<* s 
\ 

PERIOD OF LIGHT 

We believe in the constant progression of humanity and we 
hold that progression Is the working-out of a Thought in Life 
which sometimes manifests itself on the surface and sometimes 
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I 

sinks below ana works behind themask^of external forces and 
interest^. Whei^ there is this lapse below the surface, humanity 
has its periods of apparent retrogression or tardy evolution, 
its long: hours ot darkfiess or twlllgrht during: which the secret 
Thought behind works out one of its phases by the pressure mainly 
of economic, political and personal interests ignorant of any deeper 
aim within. When the thoug:ht returns to tlfe surface, humanity 
has its period of light and of rapid efflorescence, its dawns and 
splendid springtides; and according to the depth, vitality, 
truth and self-eifective energy of the form of Thought that 
emerges is the Importance of the stride forward that it makes 
during these Hours of the Gods in our terrestrial manifestation. 

AUROBINDO GHOSH. 


^ 

ULTIMATE PARADISE 

I believe that, In a little llower, there is a living power 
hidden in beauty whfch Is more potent than a Maxim gun. 1 
believe that in the Bird’s notes Nature expresses herself with a 
force which is greater than that revealed in the deafening roar of 
the cannonacfe. I believe that tj^ere is an ideal hovering over the 
earth,— an ideal of that Paradise which Is not the mere outcome of 
imagination, but the ultimate reality towards which all things are 
moving. 1 believe that this vision of Paradise is to be seen in the 
sunlight, and the green of the earth, in the flowing streams, In the 
beauty of spring Ame, and the repose of a winter morning. Every- 
where in this eao^th the spirit of Paradise is awake and sending 
forth its voice. We are deaf to its call; we forget it; but the voice 
Of eternity wells up like a mighty organ and touches the inner 
core of our being with its music. Though wp do not know it, yet 
1* Is true that everywhere men and women are living in the 
atmosphere of these sounds. This voice of eternity reaches their 
inner ears. It models the tunes of the harp of life, tirging us in 
secret to attdne our own lives according to that ideal, and to send 
* our aspiration up to the sky, as flowers send their perfupie into the 
p air and birds their songs. Even the most depraved, in some 
moment of their lives, have (;een touched by this voice, and not 
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altogether lost. They have felt a beauty In the depth of their 
being, which has reached them from heaven Itself. 

RABIfiDRANATH TAGORt 


^ 

TIME TO UNDERSTAND 

If you live only In the busy work and turnioll of the world, 
you will not get time to understand, or even to see properly, all 
aspects of the world. The mind will have no peace ; and if the 
mind Is not tranquil, then the real meaning of things will not be 
under.stood, nor will tholr real beauty be appreciated. 

RABINDRAiiATH TAGORE. 
o 


^ ^ 

TRUE HUMAN PROGRESS 

The Upanlshad says. The bein^ who is in ii/s Essence the lignt 
and life of allrivho is world-conscious, is Brahma. To feel all, to be 
conscious of every thing, is his spirit. 

Not only in space, but this light and life, this all-feeling being 
is in our souls. - • 

Thus to attain our world-consciousness, w© have to unite our 
feeling with this all -pervasive infinite feeling. In fact, the only 
true human progress is coincident with this widening of the range 
of feeling. All our poetry, philosophy, science, art and religion are 
serving to extend the scope of our consciousness towards higher 
and larger spheres. Man does not acquire rights through occupation 
of larger space, nor^ through external conduct, but his rights 
extend only so far as he is ^l, and his rea,ilty is measured by the 
scope of his consciousness. ' ^ < 

We have, however, to pay a price for this attainment of the 
freedom of consciousness. What is the price ? It Is to give one's 
self away.^ Our soul can realise ^tself truly only by denying Itself,' 
The Upanlshad says, Thou shaltgain bypving away, Thou shalt not covot, 

RABIRDRAHATR TAGORE. 
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MOTOJ^S OF ACTION* 

Tliere is m greater error than to suppose, as the ''practical" 
man is wont do. that thouarht is only a fine flower and ornament 
of life and that i^lltloal.* economic and personal Interests are the 
Important and effective motors of human action. We recognise 
that this Is a world of life and action and developing organism; 
but the life that seeks to guide Itself only by vital and material 
forces Is a slow, dark and blundering growth. It Is an attempt to 
approximate man to the method of vegetable and animal existence. 
The earth is a world of Life and Matter; but man is not a 
vegetable nor an animal ; he is a spiritual and a thinking being 
who Is set here to shape and use the animal mould for higher 
purpose?, by^hlgher motives, with a more divine Instrumentation. 

• AUROBINDO BHOSH, 


uf* ^ 

FOFMS OF TRUTH * 

Truthlblness. equability, self-control, absence of self-display, 
forgiveness, modesty, endurance, absence of envy, .charity, a noble 
well-wishing lowards others, self-possession, compassion, and 
harmlessnesB-^ufely these are the thirteen forms of Truth. 

• ^ BWBfAA. 


S- S' 

INFINITE ENERGY 

^The freed soul delights in accepting bonds, and does not seek 
to evade any of them, for in each does It feel the manifestation of 
an infinite energy whose joy Is In creation, 

RABIBDRANATH 7A60RB. 

• 

SELF-REALISATION 

Bapplnm le the unquestionable aim always, and always 
'too it oonslsta In Self-reaUsatlon.sThe Self Is the nearest anil 
#aeare8t. it is Bliss. The feet ft Self, Setf-dependenoe. Self-freedom 
is Happlnese; other-dependence, bondage, limitation is misery. 
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ALLrE^BRACING SATISFACTION 

Now the object of all skill In works mostf be evidently to 
■ecure the best welfare either of ourselves or of others or of all. 
The ordinary man calls It welfare to secure mpmentarlly some 
transient object, to wade for It throuffh a sea of arlef and sufferlnff 
and painful labour and to fall from It again still deeper into the 
same distressful eleibent In search of a new transient object. The 
greatest cunning of Yoga Is to have detected this cheat of the 
mind and Its desires and dualities and to have found the way of 
an all-embracing satisfaction, which cannot only be enjoyed for 
oneself but communicated to others. 

AURoamo aaosa. 

S' * 

THE MOTIVE POWER 

* 

When we attain to that universal life, which Is the moral 
life, vere become freed from bonds of pleasure ^nd pain, and the 
place vacated by our self becomes filled with an unspeakable Joy 
which springs ftrom measureless love. In this staie the soul's 
activity Is all the more heightened, only ics motive power Is not 
from desires, but In Its own Joy. This Is the Karma-Yoga of the QUa^ 
the way to become one with the Infinite activity by the exercise of 
the activity of disinterested goodness. 

aABlMDRARATa TAaOHE. 

s* 

TRUTH IN ACTION 

The whole of the Bhagavad Qita was uttered to Arjiyia to 
induce him to do his duty, to fulfil the knowledge of the deepest 
truths of Vedanta by appropriate action. 

BABO BBABAYAH OAS, A. 

' $> s s 

i' *■ 

SEARCH VF TRUTH 

One who would devote ''^self to the search of truth •must 
realise that for him there ar^lts no easy life, but one of unending 
struggle.* It is for him to oast his life as an offering, regarding 
gain and loss, success and failure as pne. \ 
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Salvation of the Individual lies In hie anlversallelnff himself; 
and this Is the lesson wh^oh life tries always to teach him, bat the 
obstinate ego Is always unwilling to learn; for the universal Is not 
any sroup or extended effo, not the family, community, nation or 
even all mankind, but an Infinite fkr surpaaaldlir all these littleness* 

AVMBINDO 


^ ^ ^ 

WORDS AND IDEA 

^he arpanlshadf say : If man apprehends Qod he becomes true. 
Here II Is becoming. It Is not having more. Words do not gather 
bulk when you know their meaning; they become true by being 
one 'with the idea.* * 

BABmRMMTM USm. 


^ ^ ^ 


HEA^T OF RELIGIONS 

What is unique In man Is the development of his consciousness, 
which gradually deepens and widens the realisation of his immortal 
being, the i)grfeot,* the eternal. It inspires those creations of his 
that *reveal the divinity in him— which is his humanlty^in the 
varied manifestation of truth, goodness, and beauty, in the freedom 
of activity which is not for his use but for his ultimate expression. 
For the individual man must exist for man the great, and must 
egress him in disinterested works, in 8oien& and philosophy, in 
literature and arts, in service ai|d worship. This is the religion 
Which is working in the heart of all his religions in various names 
and forms. Be knows and uses this world, where it is endless, 
ud thus attains greatness; but he realises his own truth where It 
Is perfect, and thus finds his fhlflUflent. * 
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STEADY YOGA 

Brahman Is the One truth, unperlshlng, et^nal, unchanslnfiT 
realisable only by that steady Yo^a which leaves no duties 
nndlscharffed and sets itself not In opposition *to any dharma. 
Thirteen principal virtues, tr uthfulness, same-slshted Impartiality, 
eelf-oontrol, toleratl^p, forfirlveness, modesty, patience, absence of 
Jealousy, generosity, thoughtfulness, noble magnanimity, gentle 
Brmness, and compassion for the weak are but forms of truth. So 
the thirteen opposite vices, anger, lust, lamentation and vain 
repining, confusion and clinging obstinacy, restless ambition, Indo- 
lence, greed, intolerance. Jealousy, superciliousness, faultfinding, 
cruelty and fear are but forms of the primal untruth and error 
which forgets the essential Unity of all selves, and regards fellow 
creatures as others* 

' MAHAB^HARATA. 

S* S* 

ENERGIZE CULTURE 

We have to energize our culture. • 

*• SISTEA mBDITA. 

UNDEVELOPED SOUL 

Most of the conflict of the human being was between the 
mind and the body which made him ignore the sofitl whVoh remained 
uzideveloped. The soul therefore experienced total extinction and 
It was for the regeneration of the soul that Bwadharma’ stood. 

SOAmm SHRI DAIHIOOARLAUh 


^ ^ 

I 

LOVE AN ^aATTACHMENT 

They ought to have uVimtbomable depth of Icve but not a 
-vestige of ^attachment. That was the love which was capable of 
bringing about the eternal happiness, the goal of humanity. 

J. KRISRHAmmu 
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FREEDOM AND ACTION 

It*ls because joy cannot find expression in Itself alone that 
It desires the law which Is outside. Ukewlse It Is because the soul 
cannot find freec^om wltl«ln Itself that It wants external action. 

RABINORANATH TASORE. 

S* S* 

THE ONLY REALITY 

No man can altogether escape the life of the soul. This is 
not the dominant. It is actually the only reality that surrounds us. 

SISTER RIVEDIT/U 

^ ^ 

• ACTION 

The neore man acts and makes actual what was latent fn 
him, the nearer does bring the distant yet-to-be. 

* . RABIRORANATH TA60RE, 

ORIGIN OF ACTION 

That state of his being by which the Toerin differs from the 
ordinary man, is lhat he rises from the foundatlox^ of a perfect 
equality to the oonsclousness of the one existence in all and 
embracing all and lives In that existence and not in the walls of 
his body or personal temperament or limited mind. Mind and life 
and body he sees as small enough things which happen and change 
and develop in his beln^. Nay, the whole universe is seen by him 
as hap^nlng within hlijiself, not in his small ego or mind, but 
within this vast and Infinite self with which be is now constantly 
identified, ^ail action In the universe ha sees as arising in this 
• being, out of the divine Existence and under the stijesB of the 
^ divine Truth. Knowledge, Will an<{ Power. 
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EXTERNAL REFUGE 
Be ye lamps ante yourselves. 

Be ye a refuge to yourselves. 

Betake yourselves to xRi exterxy^l refuge* 

SAUrAM/i BUDOAA. 


S* ^ 

PURSUIT OF WEALTH 

The spirit of the teaching of Upanlshads Is: In order to find 
him you must embrace all. In the pursuit of wealth you really 
give up everything to gain a few things, and that Is not the way 
to attain him who is completeness. « 

, MBnioMHm Ueone. 

r 

^ ^ 

LOVE « 

l^ve Is the perfection of consciousness 

RABMORABATH TABORS^ 


LIFE AND IMMORALITY 

The spiritual life finds Its most potent expression in the man 
who lives the ordinary life of men In the strength of the Toga and 

I ' ** 

under the law of the Vedanta. It Is by such an union of the flnner 
life and the outer that mankind will eventually be lifted up and 
become mighty and divine. It Is a delusion to suppose that 
Vedanta contains no Inspiration to life, no rule of conduct, and la 
purely metaphysical ^nd quletlstio. On the contrary, the highest 
morality of which humanity Is capable finds Its one perfect basis 
and Justification In the teachings ef the TTpanlBhads and the Gita. 
The characteristic doctrines ^ /^'the Gita are nothing if they are not 
a law of life, a dharmOf and even the most transcen<jental aspira- 
tions of thf Vedanta presuppose preparation in life, for It is only 
through life that one can reach to Immortality. 
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JOY 

From Jojr^bro born all creatures, by Joy they are sustained 
.towards Joy they proffress and Into Joy they enter. 

e RABIHDRAHATH TAGORE. 


^ ^ 

TRUE GREATNESS 

The srreatness of a personality is not In Itself but In Its 
content, which Is universal. Just as the depth of a lake Is Judged 
not by the size of Its cavity but by the depth of Us water. 

RABIRDRANATH TAGORE. 




CONTINUOUS SELF'DENIAL 

** Many ar% the forms in which self-denying saorlflce^may be 
performed.^ But the sacrifices of knowledge, the sacrifices under > 
gone for the acquisition and the spreading of all true science. 
Veda In the mpst comprehensive sense and especially the Science 
of the Self, a.^ higher than all other sacrifices. Without the 
continual self-denial that Is involved In that co-operation on which 
alone society Is based, the sqgcesses of oven this world are not 
possible to achieve, must |pss those of others.” 

^ ^ ^ 


JOY 

Only he has attained the final truth who knows that the 


whole world is a creation of Joy. 


RABmORARATH TAOORE. 


S* S' * 


KNOW LEDGE OF THE SOUL 

Of alf the duties, the principal one is to acquire the knowledge 
of the Supreme Soul; It Is the^ first of all sciences,^ for It alone 
confers on man Immortality. 
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UNDERSTANDINQ AND LOVE * 

• 

This relation of understandingr Is partial, ba| the relation of 
love Is complete. In love the sense of difference Is obliterated an<X 
the human soul fulfils its purpose In periaotlon, y*anscendlnar the 
limits of Itself and reaching across the threshold of the Infinite. 
Therefore love Is the highest bliss that man can attain to, for 
through It alone he lE'uly knows that he Is more than himself, and 
that he Is one with the All. 

BABtdORANArH TABOBE. 


s* s* s* 

NOBLER PIETY 

Instead of facing suffering and disease^ by apologetic iustl- 
flcations of the ways of God to man, a nobler piety demands •their 
reduction and ultimate removal. 

PROS. S. BA0MAKBI8HBAM. 

S' ^ 

« 

AFFINITY WITH THE INFINITE * 

All that we can ever aspire tf is to become moi^e and more 
one with God. In the region of nature, which Is the region of 
diversity, we grow by acquisition; in \;be spiritul world, which is 
the region of unity, we grow by losing ourselves, by uniting. 
Gaining a thing, as we have said is by its nature partial, it Is 
limited only to a particular want; but being Is complete, it beings 
to our wholeness, It springs not from any necessity but from our 
affinity with the Infinite, which is the principle of perfection that 
we have In our soul. 

• BABINDBANATB TABOBE. 

S- S'\ S' ' 

FORMALISM 

It iB* perfectly true tha/ or<UnaFy haman mind cannot. 
* perhaps, be contented with the philosophy of reUglon. It reiialres 
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oertAln apioant of formalism and certain tmaffery to give fixity 
and joy to its Ilf#. Bat experlenoe, all the world over, shows that 
once the teachers of religion, or the followers of such teachers 
start on that path, they %nd In a narrow lane ft«om which there 
Is no outlet, no going back. It shuts all light and all air and 
putrefies everything within. ^ 

LALA LAJPAT RAF. 


^ 


PERFECT COMPREHENSION 


Man’s freedom and ;falfllment is In love, which is another 
i^ame for peisfeot comprehension. 


RABIMDRANATH TAGORE. 


:f> S' S' 

^ FREEDOM IN ACTION 

The mother reveals herself in the service of her children, so 
our true f reedopi la not *the freedom from action but freedom in 
action, which can^bnly be attained in the work of love. 

^ RARIRORARATR TAQORE. 


SPIRIT OF TRIUMPH 

'Tt is fiot for me to look for results, but to pursue the search 
htteif truth.” That Is the spirit of the man who is out to win; and 
it is a matter of world- wide knowledge that he has striven and won. 

SJR J. C. BOSE. 


. ^ S' ^ S' 

• • • 

TRUTH A FUNDAMENTAL VIRTUE 

*Trath^ is the fundamental virtue, even as* Love Is. and for 
• the same reason. Both are aspects of 97^^%, the Cojnmon Oon- 
^ sclousness. The one Is the Intellectual aspect, the other the emotio 
onal. even as Self-saqrlfloe or^nselflshness is the third or actional 
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aspect of one and tbe same Great Fact, and may equally well be 
nailed the fandamental Tlrtne. In Knowledire, tbe One Truth of 
all truths Is the Unity of the Self; that same Truth In Emotion l|i 
Universal Love; that same Truth In AoUcAi la Sel^eaorlflce. 

BABU BMAmAB DAS, H. A 


^ ^ ^ 

STRENGTH 

Strenffth, atrenffth la what we want. And the first step in ■ 
erettinff strength is to uphold the Upanlahads and believe that 
am the Soul’*. ^ 

SWAMI mEBABABO. 
i 


Cji ^ 

THE ETERNAL MAN , 

From the early days of aavafirery, the human race has ever 
saorifloed what la actual for the sake of wliat It oo/ialders perfect* 
and therefore universal. In man. The call for aifqh sacrifice is the 
call of man’s spirit, which aspired for truth, spurns comfort and 
utility in order to attain truth, arid la not afraid of death. For 
through all true sacrifice we realise ouj| gain for that greater self 
of ours which Is in all humanity and^ls everlivlng. Our religious 
ideal Is our instinctive sense of this Supreme Person, the eternal 
man in whom we dwell and grow and find our ^nal n^eanlng. 

BABIBOBABATH TTMOBE* 


SELF’SEEKJNQ , 

t^vidva la the ignorance thafc darkeim our consolonsness. and 
tends to limit it with the bou' v<mrles of our personal self, it la 
this Avidya, this ignorance, this limiting of consciousness that 
creates th# hard separateness ,of the ego. and thus becomes the ' 
uource of all pride and greed and cruelty incidental to self-seeking, e 
So when a man lives the life of AviSya he is confined within hla 
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own seV. It Is a spiritual sleep; his oonsolousBess Is not fullr 
awake to tlie hl^liest reality that surrounds him, therefore he 
Jknows not the reality of his own soul. When he attains Bodhi, 
1. e., the awak^iment f?om the sleep of self to the perfection of 
oonsclousness, he becomes Buddha. 

RABIMOMmHTAaORe, 


^ ^ ^ 

LIFE A PLAY 

India alone, amonffst all the countries of the earth, has had 
the boldness that could abolish the mental barriers between 
Mcred and |iecular, hlff h and low. India alone, having thought out 
the «rreat philosophy of Advalta has bad the imagination to 
command* man to become the Witness to declare life to be only 
play. It is a lofty task, to be worthy of the deeds and the dreams 
of our ancestors.^ 7et If we walk not their road, how 8|^all we 
call others there? 

* sisTCR meoiTA; 


S' ^ 

m 

OU/t PURITY 

O Lord, purify us YHjih water, purify us with solar raySf 
purify us with medicinal herbs and. above all. purify us with 
wisdom, 1. e. endow us with POWERS OF MIND by enlightening 
our Intellects. » 

• S/0 K£0A 


S S' s 

* 

• , DISTRACTIONS 

•When a man's 1193 rescued from distractions finds Its unity 
In the soul, then the oonsolousneBs of the Infinite becomes at once 
direct and *natural to It as the light is to the fiame. All the 
confilcts and contradfotlons of llf^ are reconciled; knourledge. love 
and action harmonised: pleasure and pain become one In beauty 
enjoyment and renunclatloi! equal in goodness: the breach with the 
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finite end the Infinite fills with love and overflows; every moment 
carries Its messaffe of the eternal: the formless appears to as In 
the form of the flower, of the fruit; the boundless takes us up In 
his arms as a father and walks by our side as a (^end. It Is only 
the soul, the one in man which by its very nature can overcome 
Jtll limits, and finds its affinity with the supreme one. 

^ RABmnANATH TAGOBB. 


s* s* s* 

PROGRESS OF THE SOUL 

The progress of our soul Is like a perfect poem. IC has an 
infinite idea which once realised makes all movements fiill of 
meaning and Joy. But If we detach its movements from that 
altlmatd idea, if we do not see the Infinite rest and only see the 
infinite motion, then existence seems to us a monstrous evil, 
impetuously running towards an unending almle^ness. 

RABINDRANATH TABORB. 


S* 

personjcl will 

As the state of being changes, tfie will and temperament 
must necessarily be modified. Even from an early stage the Togln 
begins to subordinate his personal will or it becomes naturally 
subordinate to the sense of the supreme Will which attracting 
him upward. Ignorantly, imperfectly, blunderingly it move^ at 
first, with many recoils and relapses into personal living and 
action, btft in time it becomes more In tune with its Source and 
eventually the personal will merges upwards and all ways into 
the universal and Infinite and obeys implicitly the transcendent^ 
Nor does this change and asoens|Lon and ^expanding mean any 
annihilation of the wlll<power w< ^ng in the individual as the 
Intellectual man might imagine; 5at rather It increases it to an 
immense forcefulness while giving it an infinite calm and an 
eternal patience. 
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HIGHEST BLISS 

liOTe iB th£ hlffhest bliss that man can attain to, for throash 
it alone he truly knows that he Is more than himself, and that 
lie la one with tly) All. ' 

RABimANATHaAeORE- 


^ ^ ^ 

VALVE OF SILENCE 

"Srou must set aside an hour every day for slttlnff In the 
"Silence”. The Intense forces of life operate In perfect sllenoe. 
Tou must take that hour by force until It becomes a habit with 
you. 7ou will have peace and control. Life will be worth llvlnff* 

SWAMI MUKIRJL 
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FULFILMENT OF VIRTUE 

‘'The views and the ways that are not In accord with the ' 
Veda-wlsdom~th<fy only lead to barrenness and sorrow hifre and 
hereafter— fcr they are founded on the misleading darkness of 
selfish desires. They s^rlngr up and die down like mushrooms-- 
because they p’ace their trust and fix their eyes on the fleetlnfir 
things of the moment, and take their rise f»)m temporary alms and 
objects that a^e not true and righteous and rest not on the rook of 
the Eternal Ideal. Only In the V4da— outlook upon life is the promise 
of the fulfilment of virtue, Jljence Profit, thence Pleasure, as well 
as of Bliss Immortal”. 

nmBKARAUi 


S- 

LIVE RELIGION 

The religion of India is nothing If it te not lived. It has to 
he applied not only to .\lfe, but to the whole of life. Its spirit has 
to enter Into and mould our society, our politics, our literature, 
our science, our Individual character, affections and aspirations. 
e«To understand the heart of this dharma, to experience It as a 
* truth, to feel the high emotions tc^ which It rises and to expresfl 
« and execute it in life Is what we understand by Karmayoga. 

* tmaum amose . 


/ 
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DYNAMIC TRUTH 

Philosophy Is the Intelleotual search for tl«e fundamental 
truth of thlnffs, religion Is the attempt to make the truth dynamic 
in the soul of men. They are essential each other, a reli^rlon 
that is not the expression of philosophic truth, degenerates into 
superstition and obscurantism, and a philosophy which does not 
dynamise Itself with the religious spirit is a barren light, for it 
cannot get itself practised. 

AUROBINDO 6H0SE. 


^ ^ 

SECOND-HAND TRUTH 

India needs a revival of the genuine philosophic rplrlt. 
especially so as Philosophy finds its Importance not so much in 
building up a body of knowledge which is expected to do service 
for all jternlty. as in a free spirit of enquiry, which makes each 
man think for himself and struggle for truth. Truth is too preci- 
ous to be had second-hand. It has to be striven for, before it 
condescends to reveal Its secret. Once it i& got hold of, it must 
not be allowed to become a mere theory, but it must be lived up 
to and then only does the philosophic spirit find its full Justification. 

r,. PROF. A. R. WADIA. 

« 

S* S* 

LIFE- AND BELIEF 

Religion is not correct belief but righteous living. 

PROF. S. RADHAKRISHNAR. 


3 * 

LIVING THOUGHT ' 

We shall see that If J^^ia is not dead to-day, she owes her 
'Ival to the fact of her religion. Religion in this sense is not 
erstltion, it is not fear, or mythology, or the practice of penances. 
I living thought and belief, Mth their reaction in character. 
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OBJECT OF RELIGION 

Tiie objeft of all religious systems is the formation of 
character. 

SISTER NIYEDITA, 

^ ^ 

EXTERNAL ASPECTS 

Ours has become an age of hypocrisy and insincerity. Men, 
to whatever religion they may belong, care only for the external 
aspects of religion and give the go>by to all its fundamental 
principles. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, 


S* S* 


AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION 

If only r()^iglon could be affirmative most of tl^ petty 
squabbles, t^e only sign, at present of religious endeavour would 
disappear. Religious zeal would be, as It should be, utilised for 
public services^ and for Sreative enterprizes. 

K,H. VAKIL 


S’ 


RELltlON AND LIFE 

Religion was conduct in* life. It was applied to life. And 
above all, it^lnterjpreted and Inspired life. 


K. H. VAKIL 


s* s* s* 

NATIONAL TRUST ^ 

• Religion is the ^ permanent element, the accumulation of 
human thought and character la the midst of the ebb and flow of 
circumstances. This building up of the corporate personality Is ^ 
closely associated with the maintenance of native religious Ideas, 

• Who shall restore ancient Egyp^ or Mesopotamia, qjialdaea or 
^ Assyria? None, for the things that made them Individuals have 
disappeared for ever. Eveis a language can only persist round 
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some central expression of a people’s grenlus. We must not be 
misled by the brilliance of a moment. Where is Itome ? Where Is 
Portusral ? Where is Spain ? A few centuries are to the spirit of 
history only as an hour in the life of an^ ordinanr man. Nations 
are not made or unmade by the flight of time, but by the steadi- 
ness and patience with which they hold, or do not hold, to the 
trust that it is theirs to carry through the ages. A moment of 
brilliant commercial exploitation does not constitute historic success, 
unless there are forces at work to maintain Intact the personality 
of the victor. Nor can that commercial success itself endure, apart 
from character and integrity in those who have achieved It. Our 
religion teaches us that this world Is not real. It is impossible for 
one who sincerely holds this, to barter the life of mind and 
conscience for external ease and comfort. Yet this «^referen 5 *e of 
conscience above the Interest of the moment is the master quality 
In attaining the Inheritance even of the earth Itself. 

( SIS7BR NimiTA. 


S' S' S' 

DHARMA ' 

Dharma is the innermost nature, the essence,, the implicit 
truth, of all things. Dharma is the ulvimate purpose that is working 
In our self. When any wrong is done, w.^ say that dharma is violated, 
meaning that the lie has been given to our true nature. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


s* s* 

RIGHT LIVING 

**Vaidika Dharma* Arya and Sanatana Dharma, la that scheme, 
code, system, method and practice of the nternal Laws of righif 
righteous, and noble living, \i al^ departments of life, gcithered 
together from all the available science physical and superphysical, 
objective and subjective, Veda and Vldya—as founded In the very 
Nature of that which is the Ultimate Source of all psychical as ' 
well as physical Power and also Substance and of all Infinite 
Multiplicity and Fecundity, and whlol^ls therefore the most Sacred 
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and MyjterlouB as well as the most Familiar and Near and Dear— 
by whloh schenie of laws human beings as well as all the other 
denizens of the world, belonging to kingdoms sub-human as well 
as super-humai^ are ifbld together In an organized 'Society' a 
harmonious and universal order. In such a manner that every 
member of that ‘Society’, that world ( Samsara ). has the greatest 
and the best opportunities given to him for developing his higher 
nature and of securing thereby the greatest happiness and avoiding 
the most pain, here as well as hereafter, of achieving all that is 
meant by worldly prosperity. and all that is meant by the 

Supreme Bliss of Moksha, than which there is no higher ”. 

Briefly “Religion or rather Dharma, is a scheme of right living. In 
^ll deportmi^nts of life, according to the best lights available”’. 

• Most r|llgions have their Ways of Knowledge and 

illumination, of Faith and Devotion, and of Works without which 
Faith is dead— but none other seems to have set them forth In the 
same dellberate]|^ systematic way that Vaidika Dharma expressly 
does. 

Every religion tells its followers; (a) what to know (think 
or believe); (b^ what fo desire (or feel) (c) what to do. But the 
others do so mor^or less vaguely. Vaidika Dharma does it explicitly. 

( a ) B^ry other religion too. Includes within itself a body 
of doctrine relating to the w^g^nce, the whither, the how, and the 
why, of the visible and th'ie invisible worlds, and of the human and 
other life inhabiting these, which is its answer to the question, 
what to know? ( b) Every other religion too again possesses as an 
integral pant, a system, of ethics or morality which is its answer to 
the tuestion, what to feel? And (c) finally, every other religion too 
lays down a more or less elaborate code of sacraments and a 
general social polity, which is Its answer to the question, what to 
do ? But it does so mostly without systematic formulation. 

The Vaidika Dharma, in its Jnana Kaifda, tells us what are 

the most essential anA valuable facts and laws of the Universe 

• • • 

which have the most Important and Incessant practical bearing on 
our life and which it Is therefore most useful and necessary for us 
to know. This Is Its department of philosophy and science- 
expounded in the Darshana Sut#b.s or Upangas, the 'further or 
deeper organs’ of ^the Vedas, jpased upon the corresponding portlona 
Qf these 1, e. the Upanhihats. 
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JT ?T«f f 

^Rjs^gr ff^ iaraf?«JTfe n 

Gita. 

"There Is no purifier like unto Right Knowledge ; with the 
help of the boat of {tight Knowledge may the soul fioat safely 
across the tumultuous waves of sin and evil". 

( b ) In Its Bhaktl Kanda. sometimes called the Upasana- 
kanda, It tells us what are the righteous and noble feelings or 
emotions that we should cultivate towards the Supreme Being 
within and without us and towards all our fellow creatures of 
high and low degree, In accordance with the knowledge supplied 
to us by the Jnana-Kanda. This is its department of practical 
psychology and character building, of ethics ani morality (usually 
described as the Science of Conduct, but which should props: ly be 
defined as the Science of Peeling, of the Emotions which are the 
Immedll^te motives and causes of conduct) expounded In the 
Bhaktl-Sutras which enlarge In detail upon the co^’responding 
ideas briefly Indicated In the Darshanas, and which are connected 
with the hymns and Sukta mantras of the Vedas. 

1 

^ fjwrsrsnj; i 

frr: gsr: 

Bhagavata. 

"When the mind Is not clean and pure, all deeds are 
fruitless. Even stainless Recognition of the Unmanlfest Is Incom- 
plete without the spirit of the infinite Compassion ; how much 
more satlsfaotlonless must Action be which at the best is tainted 
with some harm to some, hov ^er sacrlflcufg it be made, if it be 
not Inspired by aspiration lor assonance "of the Individual will 
with the Universal". 

(c) In Its Karma-Kanfla. It (the Vaidika Dhama) tells os 
what to do In aocordance with the rlarhteous feelings evoked by 
the Bhaktl-Kanda, to purify and elevafe and make ever richer and 
more beautlfW the Individual as well as the nornmnnai ufe, phy. 

fiR' 
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sloal avfi spiritual, of human belners. In the first place, and of the 
belnfiTS of the o^er worlds and kingdoms of nature, in the next. 

• This is its department of conduct proper, of applied science, 
especially psycho-physics and soololoffy as subserved by all the 
other sciences— expounded in the Shrauta. Smarta, Grhya and 
Oharma Sutras related to the Tajna mantras of the Vedas. 

smwrisrt % ii 

Mahabharata. 

“Good conduct is the truest mark of Dharma. It is the mark 
of the GTood men and the saints. It is even higher and better than 
all knowledge- so declare the wisest of the Inherited traditions’*. 

• Mbre knowledge, reasoning, argument, science, unvlvl- 

fied l^y the living warmth of love, remains essentially incomplete 

and erroneous and leads ultimately to that deadly lack of interest. 

that stony coldness of heart, which is taste of the isolation of 
• _ 

Avlchl, the motionless Imprisonment of the writhing Jinn in the 

sealed bottfes of Solomon. Excessive Devotion, unbalanced, unad- 
justed, ungulded by Reason, always leads, as history shows a 
thousand times, to unnatural perversions of emotion, to sex- 
corruption, hysterics, spiritism, unctuous cant, hypocrisy, nervous 
diseases of iftlnd and body of all kinds ; for love must move either 
upwards, or downwards, when, in the course of its spirals, 
it returns from the upward direction and cannot find the conse- 
crated ways of wedlock in its fieshard Journey, it perforce finds 
tortuous and evil ways for its expression, even as a healthy stream 
of i^ater damneA back from its normal course between its natural 
banks, and not provided with healthier and more serviceable 
irrigation-channels overflows the neighbouring lands in harmful 
ways. Even so, action uninspired by ‘selfiess Love, ungulded by 
Wisdom, becomes either aimless and meaningless mummery and 
Superstition and ritualism, or ipositlve vice and crime, a fever of 
restlessness and ruthless ambl^ons. Therefore all religions which 
are at all complete show forth all three sides; they Inspire Action 
with unselfish Devotion, and guide both by Wisdom. And Vaidika. 
Dharma does this with pre-eminent clearness and insistence, 
i'®' 'i' Such is the general scheme, in broad outline, of the Sanatana 
Arya Vaidika Dharma. AU» rellglonB necessarUy conform to the 
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triple requirements of the human constitution, no doubt. But it 
may well be doubted If any other provides for an^ satls^es them 
In the same solentlflo and deliberate manner. Every religion (as 
Indeed every science in a very closely all{|ed sense) has Its mantra] 
Its rshi, Its devata, even its chhandas and its vinivoga i. Its reve- 
lation or scripture, the seer and messenger of that revelation, the 
revealing deity, the ^eclal and peculiarly appropriate words and 
tones and arrangements thereof in which the revelation produces 
results most effectively, and the special occasion, use and appli- 
cation of the revelation. But It may be questioned if any other has 
them in the same systematic, all comprehensive, encyclopaedic ar- 
rangement as the ]/edas. the Upavedas, the Vedangas the Vedopangas. 
the Panchama Veda or Itihasa Parana (connected with the Bralimana 
portion of the Vedas), 1. e., the History of world-Evblution-and* 
Dissolution. (Vide Chhandogyia, JII iv, 1, 2; vli# l, 2, 4; vii, 1. vli, i, 
Brhadaranyaka, II. iv. 10) aud the derivative all In terms 

of vid, knowledge— with their respective seers and revealers, their 
oorrespcyidlng greater and lesser gods and nature-forces and their 
appropriate uses. Indeed it is doubtful If any of the ot^jer religions 
even endeavours to define religion as has been done in the Angas* 
Upangas and Itihasa Parana. By those comparisons n^ belittlement 
of any Is Intended even distantly; rather in utlnost humility of 
spirit we must offer reverence before all lamps th^t have been 
ever lighted by any helpers of thei^^ fellow-men to enlighten the 
darkness through which the human m^uI has groped in any time 
or clime In Its quest for its lost birth-right of the Eternal. Nay, 
more, we must recognise that In the nights and in the lands when 
and where the Sun does not shine, these lamps ^nd llres are the 
only ones that are of avail. Yet also we must offer even greuter 
reverence and homage unto the Sun from whom these other lights 
and fires derive their potencies, when we are so fortunate as to 
behold it in its glory. 

.. ..Thus all-embi^iclng, none-ejccluding, thus profoundly true 

and tender, Is the whole Spirit o^^ 4ie Vaidika^Dharma 

....But while all other religions and their exponents also, 
more or less, endeavour to spread Love and good-will •among men 
and enjoin on them to “Do unto others as you would be done by”, 
the Vaidika Vitarma la perhaps fee only one that gives us the 
golden rule in Its fullest form positive gks well as negative, and also 
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tells us thf reason why for only that faith which is based firmly on 
reason is unshahieable, is scientific faith. 

Farther, in the Vaidika Scheme, we find statements of 

the principles of classl^cation of the modes and 8Ub>dlviBion of 
Bhakti or Love and of its opposite, Droha or Hate, which enable 
us to form a science and art of practical mlnd-puriflcation and 
character-buildlns such as are not observabfe in other religions 
nor indeed as yet, in even the most advanced text-books on 
psychology that have so far appeared in the west. The various 
emotions, good and bad, are mentioned more or less pell-mell, and 
virtues and vices are given in lists without any clear attempt to 
connect them with feelings in the other scriptures and in the 
modern , western works on subjective science. In the Vaidika 
\frork^ it is otherwise. 

fThat 'cleanliness is next to godliness’ or Indeed ‘is on 

both sfdes of it’, is nowhere more patent than in the scheme of 

Sana tana Vaidika D harm a. 

• • 

The Important technical words of Sanatana Dharma 

seem all to ifave lost their original broad and liberal, living and 
elastic, significance: and! they have to be rendered into and inter- 
preted by mean's c^f modern counters of thought studiously in order 
to renovate their usefulness for the daily requirements and pur- 
poses of life. SVs In the time of the Bhagavad-Gita, bo now again, 
the word karma has to be ^^Btored to its full sense of “all action 
generally which is required by duty’’ and the word yajna to that 
of “all sacrificial activity, ail acts of service” in order that the 
Karma-Kanda may resume its sweet reasonableness. In dealing 
with the technicaf terms of the Karma-Kanda in particular have 
we to be on our guard, to make sure of the living sense and to 
avoid narrow and diseased interpretations which have lost all 
touch with life and usefulness 

wBABU BHAQA¥AN DAS, M. 4. 

• S' S' 

• • 

DEEPER MEANING OF LIFE 

The present challenge to religion was chiefly part of the 
science indicated by a more vivi^ and deeper realisation of the 
meaning of life denoting the passion for equity and righteousness. 
’ . MOF. mHmmnkn. 
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MANIFEST RELIGION , 

Bellfflon Is the manifestation of the Dlvlnitf already In man> 

SmMt mEUNUHD, 


S* 3* s* 

RELIGION, NOT DOGMA 
Each soul Is potentially divine. 

The Goal Is to manifest this divinity within, by oontrolllng 
nature, external and Internal. 

Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control or 
philosophy, by one or more, or all of these and be fre%. * 

This is the whole of religion. Doctrinesior dogmas or f Ituals 
or books, or temples, or forms are but secondary details. • 

SmMI VlVEKANANa. 
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• NATIONAL CULTURE 

Art. an expression of the culture and genius of a nation. 

SIR FREDERICli SYKES. 


s* s* 

MEANING OF LIFE 

The valae attached by the ancients to music, art and poetry 
have become almost unlntellL JiSle to an age bent on depriving life 
of Its meaning by turning earth Into a sort of glorified ant-heap or 
bee-hive and confusing the lowest, though most primary in 
necessity, of the means of human progress with the aim of this 
great evolutfonar/ process. 

* AUROBIHOO BHOSE. 




' ♦ SPIRIT^ OF ART 

iit, like religion, la a spiritual necessity. Their language 
loses signlficafloce and vitality immediately it falls to express their 
spirit. And the spirit of art Is Instinct with the spirit ^f beauty, 
Joy. strength, growth and freedom. 
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CIVIUZING FORCES 


/ESTHETICS 


t 

Poetry raises the emotions and fflves ec oh its '> separate 
delight. Art stills the emotions and teaches them the delight of a 
restrained and limited satisfaction,— this Indeed ^as the character- 

r 

Istlo that the E Greeks, a nation of artists far more artistic than 
poetic, tried to bring into their poetry. Music deepens the emotions 
and harmonises them with each other. Between them music, art 
and poetry are a perfect education for the soul ; they make and 
keep its movements purified, self-controlled, deep and harmonious. 
These, therefq^. are agents which cannot profitably be neglected 
by humanity on its onward march or degraded to the mere 
satisfaction of sensuous pleasure which wUl‘LdlBintegrate rather 
than build the character. They are, when properly used, great 
educating, edifying and oivillslng forces. 

^ AUROBINDOIBHOSE, 


S' S' S' 

ARTIST AND ARTISAN 

The artist creates. The artisan reproduces. 

K, H. VAKIL. 


MUSIC AND’ CIVILISATION 

A Greek philosopher had said that development of music in 
a country was a barometer of its civilization. 

C. JINRAJADASA.^M.IA. 


3* S* S* 

SOUL 01 xJfiATURE ^ 

It is l)ecause the arts of India interpret the very soul of 
nature and the Impersonal and, therefore, universal values of 
human experience, that her arts have a timeless value for 
humanity. 
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COLOURLESS UNIFORMITY 

God wills aJBrlcli harmony and not a colourless unlfor mity, 

PROF. S. RAOHAKRISHNAN. 


I 

^ 


• PLACE OF ART 

We now come to the kernel of the subJtSbt, the place of art 
In the evolution of the race and Its value In the education and 
actual life of a nation. The first question is whether the sense of 
the beautiful has any effect on the life of a nation, i^t la obvious, 
from what we have already written, that the manners, the social 
culture and the restraint in action and expression which are so 
large a pai't of national prestige and dignity and make a nation 
admired like tho French, loved like the Irish or respected like the 
higher-clas!3 English.* Is based essentially on the sense of form and 
beauty.* of what Is correct, symmetrical, well-adjusted, fair to the 
eye and pleasing to the imagination. The absence of these qualities 
is a source of national weakness. The rudeness, ooarseneis and 
vulgar vloleAce of the ordinary Englishman, the overbearing 
brusqueness and selflshqpss of the Prussian have greatly hampered 
those powerful nations in their dealings with foreigners, dependen- 
cies and even their own friends, allies, colonies. We all know 
what a larger share the manner and ordinary conduct of the 
average and of the vulgar, inglo-lndlan has had in bringing 
about the revolt of the Indian, accustomed through ages to cour- 
tesy. dignity and the amenities of an equal intercourse, against the 
mastery of an obviously coarse and selfish community. Now the 
sense of form* and t)eauty, the correct, symmetrical, well-adjusted, 
falr^lid pleasing is an artistic sense and can best be fostered in a 
nation by artistic culture of the perceptions and sensibilities. It Is 
noteworthy that the two great nations who are most hampered by 
the defect of these qualities in action are also the least imaginative, 
poetic and artistic in Europe. It is the SoutS German who contri- 
butes the art. poetry aft(} music of Germany, the Celt and Norman 
who produce great poets and a few great artists In England 
without altering the characteristics to the dominant Saxon. Music 
is even more powerful In this direction than Art and by the perfect 
expression of harmony Insensibly elleeps the man in It. 

AUROamO GROSE^ 
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The best lessons ( In art ) are taught among' the simple, natu- 
ral* country people. 

* MI$S GRACE BURROUGHS. 

•1 ^ ^ * 

*3" *3* i2r 

SENSE OF THE BEAUTIFUL 

The wor^ of purifying conduct through outward form and 
habitual and seemly regulation of expression, manner and action 
Is the lowest of the many services which the artistic sense has 
done to humanity, and yet how wide Is the field it covers and how 
Important and indispensable have its workings been to the prog- 
ress of civilisation ! A still more Importariu and Indispensable 
activity of the sense of beauty is the powerful help It has gxven to 
the formation of morality. We do not ordinarily recognise how 
largel3§ our sense of virtue Is a sense of the beemtlful In conduct 
and our sense of sin a sense of ugliness and deformity In conduct. 
It may easily be recognised In the lower and more physical wor- 
kings, as for Instance In the shuddering recoil frono^ cruelty, blood, 
torture as things Intolerably hideous to sight and Imagination or 
In the aesthetic disgust at sensual excesses and the strong sense, 
awakened by this disgust, of the a^arm of purity and the beauty 
of virginity. 

AUROBINOO GROSE. 


S* 3* S* 

POWER OF MUSIC 

Music is the purest form of art, and therefore the most direct 
expression of beauty, with a form and spirit which is one and 
simple, and least encumbered with anything extraneous. We seem 
to feel that the manlfestatloh of ^he infix^^te In the finite forms of 
creation la musio Itself, silent and visible... 

Therefore the true poets, they who are seers, stek to express 

the universe in terms of music... 

• « 

The singer has everything within Ihim. The notes come out 
firom his very life. They are not materials gathered from outside. 
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His ldea«.nd bis expression are brother and sister; very often they 
are born as twins. In music the heart reveals Itself immediately; 
It suffers not from any barrier of alien material. 

BABIHOtlANATHTABORE. 


^ ^ 


INSINCERITY IN ART 

Kothlng oan be so fatal to art as Insincerity. 

We would be Insincere if we borrowed wholesale from 
the West! , 

* • K. H. VAKIL. 


^ ^ ^ 

SCIENTIFIC DIAGRAM 

In the firs^ pi(ace, it must be understood that art Is concerned 
with the pleasure which we derive from slffht. Not with the 
knowledge. Tl^ picture that ministers to that need la a scientific 
diagram, merely I The fundr Cental requisite, then, is a truth- 
fulness of sense. Without the ability to decide promptly and finally 
that we like or dislike a certain delineation, a certain situation, we 
shall inevitably go wrong in art. Not every scene is fit for a 
picture. And this tlmth needs emphasising In modem India espe- 
ciallpi\>ecause here an erroneous conception of fashion has gone far 
to play havoc with the taste of the people. In a country in which 
that posture is help to be Ill-bred, every home contains a picture 
of a young woman Isrlng full length on the ^oor and writing a 
letter on a lotus-leaf! As If a sight that would outrage decorum In 
actuality^ could be beautiful in Imagination I Xn a country In which 
romantic emotion Is never allowed to show Itself In public, pictures 
of the wooing of Arjuna and Subhadra, abound. 

These errors proceed ftrom a ftilse Ideal of correctness, which 
leads us to be untrue to the dictates of our own feeling. 


9 
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GUIDANCE FROM THE PAST , 

We can obtain inspiration and suldanoe frdm the past. But 
we cannot reproduce the past, even If we^ want to. And If we can, 
it will not be anything in the nature or shape^f art, culture or 
religion. For art ends where imitation begins and culture and 
religion lose their i^lue when they lose their fiplrit. Our function 
as artists, moreover. Is not to reproduce or tabulate. • - 

Let us by all means increase our appreciation of the past 
artistic achievement by information from all quarters, from tabula- 
ted chronology, from loanography or, say mythology. But the 
Information should not be employed, as there is at present a sad 
general tendency to employ as blinkers, as something actually 
obstructing the perception of definite artistic values. , 

, K. h. VAKIL. 


3^ S* 

ECONOMY OF BEAUTY 

Boonomically art had a tremendous potentiality^for increasing 
the nation’s wealth Judged according to the most modern standards 
of civilised economics which consisted of a combination of utility 
and beauty while catering to the existing tastes of artists. 

COLONBL BAJ^ JAt PRITHVt BAHADUR SINGH OF NEPAL. 

S’ S’ ^ 

BREATH OF CONCEPTION » ’ 

They ( temples in Southern India ) are magifloent san»pjes of 
Indian art. They disclose a breadth of conception and an equally 
marvellous skill in execution such as in Northern India is the 
characteristic of Mu|ilim places of worship. 

LALA LAJPATRAI. 

t 

• * 

S’jS’ S’ 

• ART, VOT SCIENCE 

This training and heightening of sense-perception, till the 
eye become like a perfectly regulatkd instrument, reliable as to 
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what It, chooses and what U rejects, Is more Important and 
more difficult than would readily he suspected. In Indian art, 
particularly, there Is a tendency to become too Intellectual or 
too technical, T^hlch IsVpt periodically to override the artistic 
instinct, and destroy art. Thus in the Lahore Museum, after 
a loner series of e 3 r^ulslte ancient sculptures which may or may not 
show the influence of Baotrlan or Chinese draftsmen, we come 
upon the emaciated flgure of the Fasting Buddha. In Jeypore, also, 
we hear of a skeleton Kali. Now these things are wrong. They 
mark the dying power of an art-period. Art Is not science. The 
pursuit of the beautiful~not necessarily the sensuously beautiful, 
but always the beautiful,— is her true function. 

SISTER RIYE0I7A. 


s* s* s* 

THE MUSEUM 

The museum ought no longer to be regarded as an acSdemlc 
pastime or Aitellectual luxury. It must be recognised, it must be 
utilised and it must futcctlon as an active and indispensable educa- 
tional institutldn. .The museum is neither a warehouse nor a par- 
lour display for costly objects and so much dead matter and mate- 
rial in wood. Stone, terra cotta, mud and plaster, parchment and 
pigment. It should be a cr^^tant specific guidance for scholars, 
historians, artists as well aS art-craftsmen and artisans. It must 
appear to all those engaged in activities cultural in the widest 
and highest sense of the term, as an intimate reality. 

* • If. /f. VAKIL. 


s* s* 

ART AND CIVILIZATION^ 

* Music as palntlna and sculpture are an index to the stage of 
civilization attained b 3 f the nsAlon and I believe, they rightly 
reveal the soul of the nation too. Fine arts express not only the 
stages of civilization but also give expression to the noblest 
sentiments and the highest emotions of which the f>eople are 
capable. 
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ART AND THE HOME 

Art galleries cannot be brought Into evers^ home, but. If all 
the appointments Of our life and fumltuxj<e of our homes are things 
of taste and beauty. It is inevitable that the habits, thoughts, and 
feelings of the people should be raised, ennobled, harmonised, made 
more sweet and dignified. ^ 

AUROBIHOO BHOSB. 

^ ^ ^ 

SUGGESTIVE ART 

The value of art in the training of lntelle|tual faculty Is also 
an Important part of Its utility. We have already Indicated the 
double character of Intellectual activity, divided between the 
Imaginative, creative, and sympathetic or compreheni>lve Intelle'*.- 
tual centres on the one side and the critical. Analytic and p6netra' 
tlve on the other. The latter are best trained by science, criticism 
and observation, the former by art, poetry, music, literature and 
the sympathetic study of man and his creatlonsi These make the 
mind quick to grasp at a glance, subtle to distinguish shades, 
deep to reject shallow self-sufficiency mobile, delicate, swift. 
Intuitive. Art assists in this training by raising images In the 
mind which It has to understand not by analysis, but by self-lden- 
tlflcatlon with other minds; It Is a powerful stimulator of sj^pa- 

t 

tl^etlc Insight. Art is subtle and dqj^lcate, and It makes the mind 
also In Its movements subtle and dell^te. It is suggestive, and the 
Intellect habituated to the appreciation of art is quick to catch 
suggestions mastering not only, as the scientific mind does, that 
which Is positive and on the surface, but that v^blch •‘'eads to ever 
fresh widening and subtilising of knowledge and opens a doc^ Into 
the deeper secrets of Inner nature where the positive Instruments 
of science cannot take the depth or measure. 

AUROBmO BHOSB, 

4 

NATIONAL j^A'NNER /IS? ART 

There Is such a thing a national manner In art, and India 
needs only to add the technical knowledge of Europe to this 
manner of her own. Not that' it is to be supposed that correct 
perspective Is exclusively characteristic of the west. 
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, VIRILE FORCE ^ 

So it is wltli the divine love and Joy which puls^^tes thi^agh^ 
opt existence and Is fa]|^ superior to alloyed,, earthly pleasure. 
Catholic, perfect, nnmixed with repulsion, radiating through all 
things, the common no less than the high, the mean and shabby 
no less than the lo^ty and splendid, the terrible and the repulsive 
no less than the charming and attractive, it uiSifts all. purifies all, 
turns all to love and delight and beauty. A little of this Immortal 
nectar poured into a man's heart transfigures life and action. The 
whole flood of it pouring in would lift mankind to God. This too 
Art can seize on ais&d suggest to the human soul, aiding it in its 
stormy and toilsome pilgrimage. In that pilgrimage it is the 
divine strength that supports. Sfiakti, Force, pouring through the 
uhivei)^e supports Its^boundless activities, the frail and tremulous 
life of the *rose no less than the flaming motions of sun and star. 
To suggest the strength and virile unconquerable force of the 
divine Nature in man and in the outside world, its energy, Hs 
calm, its powerfuf inspiration, its august enthusiasm, its wlTdness, 
greatness, aAractlveness, to breathe that into man’s soul and 
gradually mould the finite into the image of the Infinite is another 
spiritual utility 'of ^rt. This is its loftiest function, its fullest con- 
sum^iatlon, its most perfect privilege. 

* mOBmOO GHOSE, 

k 

Sf S' 


HEREDITARY SKILL 

Now cagte-ecyi cation has the advantage of causing accumula- 
tion qf skill from generation to generation. In the case of the 
golflsmlths, for example, we should quickly detect degradation 
of knowledge and taste, due to the sudden advent of workers from 
without. A similar deterioration may bo witnessed any day In 
Calcutta, as having befallen the art of dyeing. For undoubtedly 
it has been by the setting aside of the taste and Judgment of here- 
ditary Draftsmen, in favour of tiew and untried tints, that the 
feeling of those who, in matters of colour, are the uneducated, has 
become dominant In the community. So that, in spite of brightness 
and daring, the former beauty of Iidian dyeing has given place to 
a state of things more fit for tears than laughter. 
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the supreme expression 

> I 

The hlffhest art Is always charged with spiritual intensity, 
with intellectual and emotional revelortion. It follows that it 
requires the deepest and finest kind of education. The man who 
has not entered into the whole culture of his epoch can hardly 
create a supreme e^^ression of that culture. Tfle man whose own 
life is not tense with the communal struggle cannot utter to those 
about him the inner meaning of their secret hope. 

sisuR uivmn. 


s- $• 

nation's life u 

The development of art, the expression the life pf a hation. 

SIR LESLI£ WILSOR. 


S' S’ 

9 

ART IN EVERYDAY LIVING 

« 

Nation's home industries— they were the arts that "instead 
of pondering to vain glory serve to heighten the average plane of 
our enjoyments and to lend a lustre to everyday lining". 

K. H. VAKIL. 


S' S' S' 


REGULATED IMPULSES 

In emphasising the Greek Ideal of harmony and balan(H Mrs. 
Dianna Watts was merely emphasising the necessity for this age 
of the instincts and regulated impulses which distinguish the 
needs of advanced humanity from the needs of those destined to be 
merely animal. ' 


v/ 






«r. N. VAKIL, 


• art, not science 

Art is not science. Creation is not mere imitation. 

BISTER RIVEOITR. 
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, ART, NOT VANITY 

The natloits cultural and artistic heritage may be Its pride, 
^t present It Is, more often than not, mere vanity, an evidence of 
the superiority complex, ^exponents of arts and culture, with some 
respect for the nation’s intelligence ouffht now to define both their 
reasons and their conclusions. It Is not enough to elaborate Inter- 
minably on the past. The past has no slgrnlficance If It has no 
slffnlflcance for the present and the future. The artistic achieve- 
ments of the past have yet remained practically unexamlned. 
They have not been analysed with the system and precision which 
alone can fruitfully guide the thought and activities of those 
painters, sculptors, architects, artcraftsmen and scholars on whose 
creative, efforts and vision the nation legitimately seeks reliance 
fbr a.p encfu^Blug adjustment and interpretation of its artist! c 
heritage And wealth. 

• If. H. VAKIL, 


S* S* 3* 


THE DEAD PAST 

We are not? merely historians, archaeologists, scholars busy 
with records of the dead past and Interested In elaborate hymns 
only about past glories. We are face to face with concrete problems 
of artistic designs and achievements. We have not only to think, 
write, speak or discuss the past. We have to apply It to and 
test It by the present. We have to create out of the nation’s 
artistic harfttage ^ndurlng and nation-wide reconstructions In art. 
Wg^^xamlne the past, consequently, for Inspiration and specific 
assistance. 

If. H. VAKIL, 


* 

• vT w* 

BANKRUPTCY OF THOUGHT AND FEELING 

Too often has the necessity for the economy of means been 
employed as an excuse for an entirely unnecessary saving of tho- 
ught and bankruptcy of artistic fSellng. * 
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But beyond and above this intellectual utlU^y of Art, there 
is a hlffher use, the noblest of all, its service to the growth of 
spirituality in the race. European criticdf'have dwelt on the close 
connection of the highest developments of art with religion, and 
it is undoubtedly true that in Greece, in Italy, in India the greatest 
efflorescence of a na^onal Art has been associate£l with the ensploy- 
ment of the artistic genius to illustrate or adorn the thoughts and 
fancies of the temples and Instruments of the national religion. 
This was not because Art is necessarily associated with the out- 
ward forms of religion, but because it was in the religion that 
men’s spiritual aspirations centred themselves. Spirituality is a 
wider thing than formal religion and it is in the service of 
spirituality that Art reaches its highest self-expression. Spiri- 
tuality is a single word expressive of three llrf^s of human aspira- 
tion towards divine knowledge, divine love and Joy, divine stifength, 
and that will be the highest and most perfect Art which, while 
satisfying the physical requirements of the aes.ihetlc sense, the 
laws of formal beauty, the emotional demand of humanity, the 
portrayal of life and outward reality, as the best Buropean Art 
satisfies those requirements, reaches beyond them^and expresses 
inner spiritual truth, the deeper not obvious reality of things, the 
Joy of God in the world and its beauty and desirableness and the 
manifestation of divine force and energy in phenomenal creation. 
This is what Indian Art alone attempted thoroughly and in the 
effort it often dispensed, either deliberately or from impatience, 
with the lower, yet not negligible perfections which the more 
material European demanded. Therefore Art I as fid wed in two 
separate streams in Europe and Asia, so diverse that it Is only'V^w 
that the European essthetlc sense has so far trained Itself as to 
begin to appreciate the artistic conventions, aims and traditions of 
Asia. Asia’s future development will unite these two streams in 
one deep and grandiose fiood of artistic self-expression perfecting 
the aesthetic evolution of humar*ty. 

' AmBlMDO 6H0SE. 

s* s* s* 

BALANCE IN ART 

Pew recognise the Importance of the gift, acquired or inborn, 
which enables the artist to decide the balance in his composition 
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or desiffv, the economy which reffulates the selection of »hl8 mate- 
rials and substal^oe. “Just enough, not more” that Is the principle 
which Sir Jaffdlsh sees In manifestations that are truly artistic.... 
But how difficult it Is for the artist to decide the “Just enough” 
in his composition. The highest technical efficiency, the noblest 
conceptions or visions are rendered ineffective and unmeaning 

without this rare faculty Art cannot, he acJhed, exist Tor show’. 

It is a necessity and must serve some useful purpose. Simplicity, 
utility and beauty in surroundings were, he suggested, necessary 
for the continued growth of art. 

K. H. VAKIL. 

S- ^ S' 

m FRESH ART 

The art school at Stetteln knows ’no finished art' nor defined 
‘style'. Every fr%sh task is a new problem which has to be yrorked 
out thorougj^ly down to the smallest detail, and every solution 
results in a new model. That is how art could remain ever fresh. 

t 

• K. H. VAKIL. 


• s* s* s* 

ETERNAL TRUTH 

But if Art is to reach towards the highest, the Indian 
tendency mi^t dominate. The spirit is that In which all the rest 
of ^e human be^ng reposes, towards which It returns and the 
fitfin self -revelation of which is the goal of humanity. Man becomes 
God, and all human activity reaches its highest and noblest when 
it succeeded in bringing body, heart and mind into touch with 
spirit. Art can express eternal truth, it l|p not limited to the 
expression of form and appearance. So wonderfully has God made 
world (hat a man using a simple combination of lines, an unpre- 
tentious harmony of colours, can use this apparently Insignificant 
medium to suggest absolute and profound truths with a per- 
fection which language labours ^wlth difficulty to r^ch. What 
Nature is, what God is, what Man Is can be triumphantly revealed, 
in stone or on canvas. 
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Behind a few fiffures. a few trees and rocks the supreme 
Intelliffenoe, the supreme Imagination, the suprem^ Enersry lurks, 
acts, feels, is, and, if the artist has the spiritual vision, he can see 
it and susffest perfectly the great mysterious Life In Its manl< 
festatlons, brooding In action, active in thought, energetic In still- 
ness, creative In repose, full of a mastering intension In that which 
appears blind and unconscious. The great truths of religion, science, 
metaphysics, life, development, become concrete, emotional, univer- 
sally Intelligible and convincing In the hands of the master of 
plastic Art, and the soul of man. In the stage when It Is rising 
from emotion to Intellect, looks, receives the suggestion and Is 
uplifted towards a higher development, a diviner knowledge. 

AUUpBINDO GHOSE. 

4 • 

^ ^ 

LOVE AND BEAUTY 

'fke most remarkable part of Aristotle's tnoral system is 
that in which ha classifies the parts of conduct not ilocording ta 
our idea of virtue and sin, papa and punva* i^ut by a purely aesthe- 
tlo standard, the excess, defect and golden, In other ''words correct 
and beautiful, mean of qualities. The G-reek view of life was 
Imperfect even from the standpoint of beauty, not onls' because the 
idea of beauty was not sufficiently catholic and too much attached 
to a fastidious purity of form and outline and restraint, but because 
they were deficient in love. God as beauty, Srikrtshna in Brindavan, 
Shyamsundara* is not only Beauty, He is also Love, and without 
perfect love there cannot be perfect beauty, ancf without perfect 
beauty there cannot be perfect delight., The eesthetlo motl^^n 
conduct limits and must be exceeded in order that humanity may 
rise. Therefore it was that the Greek mould had to be broken and 
humanity even revolted for a time against beauty. 

AUROBfHDO QHQSE. 

^ < 5 ^ 

^ POETR^ OF LIFE 

The third activity of aesthetic faculty, higher than the two 
already described, the highest aotivitj; of the artistic sense befbre 
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it rises lo the p^ne of the Intellect, le the direct parlfSrlnff of the 
emotions. This Is the katharsis of which Aristotle spoke. The sense 
of pleasure and dellffht \m the emotional aspects of life and action, 
this is the poetry of life. Just as the resulatlnff and beautiful 
arraugement of character and action Is the art of life. We have 
seen how the latter purifies, but the purifying force of the former 
la still more potent for good. 

AUROBiNDO GHOSE. 

S* S* ^ 

• ART AND IMITATION 

Ar^ ceases wkere Imitation begins. 

K. H. VAKIL, 

3 ^ * 

, * MESSAGE OF ART 

Art, then, *ls charged with a spiritual message,— in India 
tO’day, the ^lessage of the Nationality. But if this message Is 
actually to be uttered, the profession of the painter must come to 
be regarded, not simply as a means of earning livelihood, but as 
one of the supreme ends of the highest kind of education. 

SISTER HIVEDITA. 


• ^ 

BEAUTY IN EVERYDAY ^IFE 

A catholic outjook, the spirit of tolerant comradeship of 
oOHiperation from all ‘arorkers* irrespective of creeds and sections, 
the determination to reach by well-planned efforts the aspired 
artistic destiny, can, before long, bring to our thresholds, once 
again, the dreams and visions gf beauty in the eviQryday life of 
the nation. 
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Men have made language, poetry, history, philosophy agents 
for the training of this side of lntelleotua]|lty, necessary parts of a, 
liberal education, but the Immense educative force of music, 
painting and sculpture has never been recognised. They have^been 
thought to be bye-paths of the human mind, beautiful and intere- 
stlng, but not necessary, therefore. Intended for the few. Yet the 
universal impulse to enjoy the beauty and attractiveness of sound 
to look at and live among pictures, colours, forms ought to have 
warned mankind of the superhciallty and Ignorance of such a view 
of these eternal and Important occupations of human mind. The 
impulse, denied proper training and self-purlhcatlon, has spent 
Itself on the trivial, gaudy, sensuous, cheap or vulgaoi instead of 
helping man upward by its powerful aid In thp evocation of ./hat 
Is best and highest in intellect as well as in character, emotion and 
the aesthetic enjoyment and regulation of life and manners. It is 
difficult to appreciate the waste and detriment, involved In the low 
and debased level of enjoyment to which the artistic Impulses are 
condemned in the majority of mankind. 

** AUROBINDO BHOSE. 


S* 

MEANING TO LIFE 

After all the purpose of music Is not to amuse and entertain 
but to give ‘meaning’ to life. 

RABtNI ol^L 


U, ^ ^ S* 

ART AND /Personality 

I look upon Art as subservient to life and personality— It gives 
man Indnlte aspiration and finally wins for him the status of aod's 
representative on earth. 
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Huslc Is a fine art without the oultlvatloh of which our 
national life cannot be complete. 


SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 


S> S‘ ^ 

MEDIUM FOR GREAT MINDS 

But what la it. then, in European art. that tempts the 
Indian artist into emulation ? The attraction lies. I take it, in the 
opportunity which the European conception of art offer to the 
individual %rtlst. Art in the West is not merely the hereditary 
occupation o^a craftsman. It has become, in modem times at 
least, ^ la*nffuafire through which great minds can express their 
outlook on the world. 

SISTER JIIVEOITA, 


« 

* REALMS OF IMAGINATION 

One caiw commune with the past.— even among a crowd : for 
the Great Temple seems to breath forth a perfume that fills the 
spirit and lifts it with wings, to the place it has always secretly 
coveted among the Immortals. And when one allows oneself to 
rest on such airy opinions, what wonderful Impossibilities, what 
revelations, •flows inward upon one's fancy I Surely if it be per- 
^g^ble anywhere to weave fancy into fact, to allow the emenatlons 
of the place to guide one* for once into the happy realms of the 
imagination, it is at the Elephanta Caves. 

IV. E. BLAOSTOHE SOLOMON, 


*. ^ 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 

Acoordlhg to Buskin **Archit^oture Is the art whloh so disposes 
and adorns the edifices raised by man, ifor whatever uses, that the 
eight of them may oontrihute to hla mental health, power and 
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pleasare*’, and this he says can only be attained by ''knowlnff what 
you have to do, and dolns it thoroufirhly". j 

Thus to build a mere massive ^ structure does not by itself 
constitute ffood architecture. For,* architecture is one of the five 
fine arts. And whilst the poet dreams and the musician slnss, the 
painter portrays ancl the sculptor carves his beau .ideal, the architect 
tries to assimilate and translate all these faculties and beauties 
into elesant, commodious and useful structures for the benefit of 
humanity. That is the place of architecture In the scheme of 
fine arts 

True architecture has a character of Its own and serves its 
own purpose, embodying: In it all the laws sovernlns good architec- 
ture; such as these described by Ruskln viz: sacrifice^ truth, i>ower, 
beauty, life, memory and obedience, all exhibited in a building in a 
harmonious whole. -- • • 

We are the Inheritors of this great and noble legacy of ancient 
and medieval .Architecture of India. We have a ;great duty to the 
past, present and future ; and this we have to ^perfurm in right 
earnest. Structure built without the aid, assistance and guidance 
of a qualified architect would be a mere commodity without 
art, science or technic- a mere skeleton without the forms of 
beauty and a crude mass huddled together without thought or 
imagination. 

I<et not our structure be weak and ugly, patched up and 
dingy, clumsy and Insanitary. Let our structure be strong; and 
substantial, artistic and symmetrical, sanitarsr and commodious. 
Let our style be true and chaste. Let our details be falthfu^ and 
harmonious. Let our taste be essthetlc and ethereal. Let ^ue 
materials be sound and durable. Let our supervision be constant 
and vigrilant. 

When we build, let us think that we build for ever; let it 
not be for present delight nCx 4 or present v^e alone, let It be such 
work as our descendants will thank us for, and as we lay stone 
over stone, let as think that men will say as they will look upon 
the wrought labour and substance of them,— “see these our fathers 
did for 08." 
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HEART TO SEE 


AESTHETICS 


Thus a t/ae picture must be luminous, and It must be 
^ugffestive. It must, moreover, have a beautiful subject, which at 
once rouses our love and aspiration. Now Indian roads and streets 
and river-banks are full of subjects which would make such 
pictures, only we must have a heart to see them by. It Is through 
the heart that the artist must do all his seeinSr. 

SISTER NIVEDITA. 


s* s* 

LIFE IN ART 

% 

^ We should sejk life In art, not attitudes. 


K. H. ¥AKIL 


S' S' S’ 


ART AND iJOY 

Art edueatlon Is meant not to produce artists but to enable 
every one to be more joyfully and more dlsorlmlnately alive. 

• DR. STELLA KROWRISCH. 



Ill 





IDEALS 




' IDEALS IN LIFE 

*I«ie livinff man has his true proteotlon in his spiritual ideals, 
which have their vital connection with hla life and ffrow with 
his ffrowth. « • 

BABINDRAmH TASORE, 




SACRIFICE FOR IDEALS 


Worship the ideal with sacrifice. 


PROF. 7. L. VASWANt, M. 4. 


^ 

INTELLECTUAL LIMITATIONS 

The idea is the realisation of a truth in Consciousness as the 
fact is its realisation In Power, both Indispensable, both Justified 
in themsel^s and in each other, neither warranted In Iffnorinff 
or despising Its complement. For the idealist and visionary to des- 
pise the Vrasmatlst or for the preS^Fmatlst to depreciate the Idealist 
and visionary is a deplorable result of our Intellectual limitations 
and the mutual mlsunderstandlnffs by which the arrofirance of 
our imperfect temperament and mSntallty shuts Itself out from 
perfection. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION ^ • 

The human belnff advances In proportion as he becomes more 
and more capable of knowing before he ^ioalises In action. This to 
Indeed the order of evolution. 

AUROBINOO GHOSE, 


s* s* 

VISION EXECUTED 

The seer who Is able to execute his vision is the higher term 
of human power and knowledge. 

AUROBINOO GHOSE. 


s* s* • 

CONSCIOUS THOUGHT 

Thought builds the universe. The mind |ilone is real. All 
that is seen is but a dream. There is such a thing as ehe conscious 
holding of a thought. When this is done, all that ^opposes it. or 
seems contradictory to it. gradually mol^ away, and we wonder 
what has become of It. or why we were at , one time under its 
Illusion. 

*AUR0BIH00 GHOSE. 


OUR THOUGHTS 

All that we are Is the result of what we have thour^t. It 
is founded on our thoughts. It Is made up of our thoughts. 

OHAMMAPADA. 


S’ S‘ S' 

\ ' c 

GREAT Thought 

Thoughts, even If you do not express them, will not go in 
vain; they have their consequences, their Influences. A great 
thought & a great power ; it moves mountains and alters the des> 
tiny of whole nations. 
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GREAT THOUGHTS 

Have erreat Ideals, great thoughts. Don’t worry over their 
Immediate effect on yotLr surroundings. The hrultlon of these 
thoughts lies In the awe they Inspire, the tacit respect they com- 
mand, the spontaneous loyalty which they evoke even In those 
who doubt their practicality. * 

THE, SERVANT. 

CHANCE OF THOUGHT 

Change the thought in your mind and you change the form 
materialised therebye Influence the lower self from this standpoint 
and your thought-life shall take on newer, more beautiful forms™ 
whlch In reality form the grand and noble stuff composing the life 
of every highly evolved soul. ^ 

^ SWAMI MUKERJI. 


3 ^ 3 * 


3 ^ 


, ACT TOWARDS THE COAL 

Our goal will be determined not by our definitions but by 
our acts voluntary and involuntary. 


MAHATMA GARDHt. 


3 * 3 3 * 


MASTER IDEALS 

Ijet us set before ourselves the master ^deals, even In things 
relative. do not make good screws, sir, I make the best that 
can be made”, said an indignant workman in reply to too casual 
an Inquiry. This ought to be obr attitude. We must make the 
best screws that can possibly be made. In every direction It must 
be the same. The best not too good, the highest not too difficult, 
for us to attain. Nothing less txlkn the utmost. No&lng easy. 
Nothing cheap. 
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DESIRE NOBLY 

Disease may come : limb after limb may be lopped off; sorrow 
may strike tbee to the core ; yet cease not to desire nobly, and t5 
bear thyself in action yet more nobly. 

SWAMI MUKERJL 


S' S' S' 

IDEALS 

All that we are is the result of what we have though t. 

SISTEF NIVEDITA, 


^ 3^ 

TRAINING IN ACTION 

•'Great actions are only transformed ffreat contfintratlons.” 
Desire expands the will ; action clinches It Into strength. Bach act 
in the right direction goes to establish Sis in our ideal. Action 
gives us training. Bducation is for self-dlsclpllne. Force of cha- 
racter is what we want ; money, fame, praise and blame may well 
take care of themselves. *' 

SWAMI MUKERJI. 


3 3 3 


CREATIVE THOUGHT 

The right exercise of thought-power Is an act of creatl^. 
••Bach thought is a soul." says Lytton. 


SWAMI MUKERJL 
} 

3 ^ 3 , 3 


STRONG SINCERITY 

Sincere In your wish, stiong In your resolve, nothing can 
stand in your path. Once again I say Look ever upmrds and oninards* 

' UWAM! MUKERJI. 
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• THOUGHT-FORM 

Remember your physical organ is a thought-form, coarse or 
fine according to the qu^ty of your thoughts. 


SWAM/ MUKERJ/. 


s* ^ ^ 

• LEAD THE MIND 

Suppose there Is a hard bit of work a man does not like but 
which would be of great use to him if properly accomplished. 
What odght he to do ? He ought to dwell on the advantages that 
would accruc^to hlip if he did It. Thus at last what was dry work 
would become interesting, because he now knows It will make 
him happy. He should at first lead on the mind by gentle sugges- 
tions, then transmute the mood to a Direct Action of the will, 
remaining^ movable and resolute. 

• SWAM/MUKBRJL 

% 

s* s* s* 

APPROACH TO IDEALS 

Ideals seem to recede from us as we approach them. Man- 
liness lies in accelerating our motion towards them all the more. 

• . MAHATMA GANDHL 


* 

^ DREAM GREATLY • 

To-morrow was •the sequence in the logical sense of what 
they did to-day. ParadozicalUi enough, it was the dream that 
they dreamt of to-morrow that fixed the quality and the nobility 
of their actions of to-day. It was therefore, that she asked them to 
dream greatly of the morrow. And if they dreamt, nobly they 
were sure to realize their desires. 
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PURPOSIVE LIFE , 

Our Ideal ie the hinge upon wblohi^ur future turns. We 
create our own fate. • i • 

The first essential le to pitch our alms high. Let us look 
upward and upward alone. Let us pray to God for strength by all 
means, but let us beeprepared to deserve His grice by walking a 
straight path. 

If we weave our thoughts around a grand purpose in life 
the ideal so formed may take material form any day. Its lmpul< 
Sion may stir up concretions of gross physical matter into activity 
and may clap spurs to the feet of even a lazy hack. So much 
for the Ideal. « 

It 

If the Ideal Is to be oherlsed. It must also be nourished. If 
you simply sit down and desire to get a thing, you will nev^r get 
It and it Is good for you that you should not. For the practical 
side of things must never be neglected. ''Practice makes perfect.” 
Having^ set currents of holy desire In motion, we mxAst set to 
deepen them In Intensity and volume. ^ 

“Great actions are only transformed •'great concentrations.” 
Desire expands the will; action clinches It Into strength. Bach act 
In the right direction goes to establish us in our Ideal. Action 
gives us training. Education is for self-dlsolpllne. Force of cha- 
racter is what we want ; money, fame, praise and blame may welt 
take care of themselves. 

SWAMI MUKERJL 
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HIGHEST KNOWLEDGE 

spirituality comes to one soul at a time. Intellectual labour 
prepares the soil of millions for the whispers of truth. Intellect Is 
the open to*the soclallzin£r of great realization. Therefore is 
mental tollci duty. Right belief is a duty. The highest achieve- 
ments of the mind a.r$ a sadkana- We must be true to Truth. 
We must be greedy of wide views. Education to the utmost 
of which we are capable Is the first of human rights. It was not 
the form of hip knowledge but its selflessness that made a man a 
rishi* That man who has followed any kind of knowledge to its 
highest point is a rishi- 

SISTER RITEDITA. 


S' S' s- 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

The education received at colleges was useless unless It Is 
built upon a sound foundation upon the idea of self-sacrifice. 

* mmiu BAMm. 


COMMUNITY OF UFE AND THOUGHT 
To the pure scholar the legscy of his Universlty^is a scienti- 
fically trained Intellect, methodical habits of work, a quenchless 
thirst for truth. , 
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liOt us strive honestly, manfully, ceaselessly to acqtilre this 
community of life an A thought with the wide, ever-moving, 
civilized world. Let us give up nursing ov^r provincial or seoteriai} 
pride and prejudice, and then only will an Indian nation he 
posslhle. Then and then only will an Indian nation he capable of 
rising to a suhllme^ height where national difference and pre- 
judices sink away In shame and give place to Recognition of the 
supreme claims of the broadest humanity, the common brotherhood, 
of all men In a loving equal family of nations. 

PROF. SIR JADUNA7H SARKAR. 


S* S* 

RULE LIFE 

And by ‘'success" here. I do not mean financial or worldly 
success merely. What I mean Is that one feels at once that the 
man has been building up and shaping his owp character and 
individuality. The intervening years have been cretfltve. He has 
ruled his life and not let it get out of hand. 

SIR FREDERICK SYKES. 


S' s 

NOURISHED GIFTS 

Moreover we should never lose sight of the truth that by 
far the most Important duty of the educator Is not to impart 
knowledge but to train and develop the various ^facuUles of a boy 
so that when he grows up he may be able to face difficulties and 
apply his mind to the problems as they arise In dally life. 

There is yet a nobler work to be done by the teacher. He Is 
to try to remove partially, If not wholly, the defects In his pupils, 
and to feed, encourage and lnvl'*Qrat6 the peculiar aptitude of each 
student. May be that one of t^bm possesses the potentialities of a 
scientist, that another loves phllosc^hlcal speculation, the third is 
bom to be a leader of men, and the fourth has a gift of a mechanic. 
Now the teacher and the parent should work together to nourish 
and strengthen the various gifts and so fulfil the Divine purpose 
la their boys. 
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^ EDUCATION IN INDIVIDUALITY 

The aim of all real education ought to be the development of 
individuality In the boy^ A boy has his own hereditary tendencies 
and also Instincts which he has to develop by means of education. 

As a result of sound education he should be able to assert 
himself In whate-^er walk of life he may happen to be. He should 
be a person with a cultured mind and broad Ideas about the things 
around him. 

The object of teaching languages either modern or classical 
is admittedly that of cultivating the mind of the boy. 

History and Mathematics are Introduced for developing the 
faculties reasoning and Judgment. 

A. Q. WARTY, M. A. 


^ ^ 

• TRUE MANHOOD 

Leari^g Is to be a man. To gain the fullness of life Is the 
important thing; all else Is subordinate to this; and true manhood 
consists In the^height and breadth of a man’s aim. In Its tireless 
energy, In its Indomitable will. 

RABimANATH TAGORE. 

S' 

HEREDITARY TENDENCIES 

The a^ of all real education ought to be the development of 
indljplduallty in tlie boy. A boy has his own hereditary tendencies 
«and also instincts which has to develop by means of education. 

H. Q. WARIY, M. A. 


S' S' s 

SELECTION OF INTERESTS 

•Nothing is a greater test of education than the noble employ- 
ment of leisure and means. It is not nearly so much by our 
performance of duties, as by our selection of interests, that our 
character la revealed. This la why an age of luxury* Is apt to act 
so disastrously on the richer classes. 
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I 


No religious teaching Is of any value unless It is lived, and the 
use of various kinds of SadhanaB spiritual sSlf -training and ezerclset 
la the only effective preparation for r 3llglous living. The ritual of 
prayer homage, ceremony la craved for by many minds as an 
essential preparation ^nd. If not made an end 11 % itself. Is a great 
help to spiritual progress; If It Is withheld, some other form of 
meditation, devotion or religious duty must be put in Its place. 
Otherwise, Religious Teaching Is of little use and would almost be 
better unglven. 


AUROBINOO 9H0SB, 


^ ^ 


WORLD RELATIONSHIP . 

Nduoatlon Is no mere **teachlng** but a gradual Vinfoldment 
of the child leading to the establishment oi Its relationship with 
the world harmoniously. . * 

ms. KAMALADEVI CHATTOPAOmYA. 

S* S* 3^ 


POPULAR DELUSIONS, 

The tremendous Importance of self-dlsolpllne. Let every 
future oltisen of India as he leaves the training ground of his 
boyhood and youth, sel^t bis rule of life. Let him make his choice 
between the eternal verities on \Ae one hand and th^ populaa 

delusions and misrepresentations of the hountm the other, between 

* • 

the sway of reason and the Insurrection of the passions, between 
holding his strength In reserve till the proper time for , its use 
and making premature theatrical demonstrations, between self- 
discipline anS mental anarchy. 
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OVERCROWDED CURRICULUM 

We, Indians, have realised that there Is somethlns wron^ 
vjflth our educational system and that our standard Is dow hut in 
order to Improve It we have made a wroner befflnnlnff In over* 
crowdlns the curriculum and making: the examinations stlffer. 
The former has grlven the Indian student intellectual Indigestion 
and the latter has ‘made him nervous. The pressure of studies 
saps the student’s energy and leaves him an intellectual cripple 
for the rest of his life. 

mss BHAT£, M. A. 


^ ^ ^ 

^ , , HIGHER ASPIRATIONS 

It Is from the Universities that we hope and expect to find 
those pioneers of higher Intellectual thought and reason who not 
only contribute to the knowledge of the world, but also impress 
upon the the individuality of their views and the rdhnlng 
Inhuence of their higher aspirations. 

‘ LOBO BABDIBBB. 

CLEAR THOUGHT 

Thought, thought, we want clear thought 1 And for clear 
thought, labour is necessary, knowledge is necessary, struggle Is 
necessary. Clear thought and rightly placed affection are essential 
oondlltons of victory in any field. The nation that is true to Itself 
mid Its a^e will give birth to millions of great men. for the 
Inflowing of the Divine Spirit Is without limit, and the greatness 
of one Is the greatness of all. 

I SISTER mmm. 

* jS' s* 

DWARFED MIND 

The value of eduoatlon should not bo assessed ^y measure- 
ment of the knowledge acquired by the students but by the state 
of their minds after their ^period of learning. If 
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oonoentrated on one sabjeot It becomes dwarfed and narrcfwed and 
even if the desired end Is attained It may be found that the mind 
has lost the power to expand and strength to respond to new calte 
made upon it, Just as the muscles If trained for a particular 
purpose become tied and bound and no longer remain resilient or 
resiranslve to the oi^ls made upon them. Remember that life is 
not a livelihood, knowledge is not only a xflonetary asset for 
possession. Knowledge In the true sense, leading as it does to an 
ever increasing desire for more, as a healthy appetite is created, 
brightens and enriches life by creating fresh and varied interests 
and makes not' only for the happiness of the student himself but of 
those amongst whom he moves. ^ 

VISC^JMT GOSCHEN. 


3 - 

^ FREE-THINKINO ^ 

The greatness of Europe la due to free-thinkiug. but in our 
country we have forgotton free-thinking. When there was free 
thinking in our country, its History, Foetid, Philosophy were very 
high. Since free thinking has left India, it had very little to 
contribute to the wisdom of the world. Since free thinking is lost 
originality has left the country. 

PMFm. K, SEN. 


s* s* 


CHOICE OF IDEALS 

Success In life depended on the o&olce of ideals, p^'ovlded, of 
course, that strenuous efforts were made for their realisation. 


PROF. P. SMESHAORL 

J 

S‘ S' $• 


VITAL SUPERIORITY 

The «nas8 of humanity chas not risen beyond the bodily 
needs, the vital desires, the emotions and the current of thought- 
sensations ovaated by these lower strata. This current of thought- 
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sensations is oal^d In Hindu philosophy the manas or mind, it is 
the highest to which all but a few of the animals can rise, and it 

is. the highest function %:hat the mass of mankind has thoro< 
ufiThly perfected. Beyond the manas is the buddhl, or thought 
proper, which, when perfected, is Independent of the desires, the 
claims of the body and the interference of the%emotions. But only 
a minority of men &ave developed this orsan, much less perfectcMl 

it. Only ffreat thinkers in their hours of thought are able to use 
this organ Independently of the lower strata, and even they are 
besieged by the latter in their ordinary life and their best thought 
suffers continually from these lower intrusions. Only developed 
Togins have a vishuddha buddhl. a thought-organ cleared of the 
interferenBl^f the lower strata by chltta-shuddhl or purification 
of* the sbltta, the mlild-stuff, from the prana full of animal, vital 
and emotional disturbances. With most men the buddhl is full 
of manas and the manas of the lower strata. The majority 
of mankind does^ not think, is has only thought-sensafi^ns ; 
a large miiA«:4y think confusedly mixing up desires, predilec- 
tions, passions, prejudgments, old associations and prejudices with 
pure and disinterested tAought. Only a few, the rare aristocrats 
of the earth, can * really and truly think. That is now the true 
aristocracy, not the aristocracy of the body and birth, not the 
aristocracy of vital superiority, wealth, pride and luxury, not the 
aristocracy of higher emotions, courage, energy, successful political 
instinct and the habit of mastery and rule,— though these latter 
cannot be neglected,— but the aristocracy of knowledge, undisturbed 
insight and Intfllectual ability. 

AUROBINOO 6H0SE. 


$• 

^ BUSINESS OF LIFE 

Education, In the :true sense, means something more than 
the acquisition of so much positive knowledge, something higher 
than the mere passing of examinations. It aims at the progressive 
and orderly development of all the faculties of the mind. It 
should form character and teach rZght conduct. It ls,^ln fact, a 
preparation for the business of life. 
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THE WISE FRIEND 


EDUCATION 

I 


The one excellent element in the English Boardiner School 
is that the master at his hest stands thSre as a moral guide and 
example, leaving the boys largely to Influence and help each 
other In following the path silently shown to them. But the method 
practised Is crude and marred by the excess of outer discipline, for 
which the pupils have no respect except that of fear, and the exi- 
guity of the Inner assistance. The little good that is done Is 
outweighed by much evil. The old Indian System of the Guru 
commanding by his knowledge and sanctity, the Implicit obedience, 
perfect admiration, reverent emulation of the student, was a far 
superior method of moral discipline. It is Impossible to restore 
that ancient system; but It Is not impossible to substitute the wise 
friend, guide and helper for the hired Instructor or the benevolent 
Policeman which Is all that the Europen System usually m akes of 
the pedagogue. 

, AUROBtNDO GHOSE, 

« > • 

s* s* 

f 

EDUCATIONAL MACHINERY 

To the western eye the outward aspect oi the ashram would 
suggest poverty, but this Is due to the Ideal wl]^tch has always 
been followed In India wherever true education has been the end 
and puri)Ose In view. The emphasis on efficient and expensive 
equipment which Is a characteristic feature of Institutions of lear- 
ning In the West has never been accepted In India, where simplicity 
of living Is regarded as one of the most Impoitant* factors in true 
education. 

RAUHOlinmil TABdllE. 


, f s- 

I 

PERSONAL INITIATiyE 

Personal initiative, Intelllgc^nce, observation, and feeling ought 
to be developed by training quite as much as i>owers of calculation 
and construction and he suggested that professors should stimulate 
In their students the desire td* carry out their work not merely as 
engineers but as artists In engineering. 

m. mZA ISHtAIL, QEWAH OF mSOOE. 
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# THE heroic soul 

The herolo soul see^s only opportunities for exerting Itself. 
ft>r darln^r. and for znaklnff Its endeavour, and does not look for 
the material fruits of that endeavour. Let the graduates of the 
University arm themselves against the world with this eternal 
lesson of the Bhag^vad Gita. * 

PROF. StR JAOUNATN 8ARKAR. 


^ ^ ^ 

FACULTY OF JUDGMENT 

No^ommand of languages, no mathematical acumen, no 
c^hemlcal or eleotrl(||Ll equipment can furnish a man with the 
mateAals of Judging of the present which depends on a knowledge 
of the^ast. 

Without training, sound Judgment becomes Impossible. 

paofTsx /*, 


• S' S‘ ^ 

• BONDAGE TO FORMULA 

The bonq^ge to formulas has to be outgrown, and In this 
again It Is the sense of higher beauty and fitness which will be 
most powerful to correct the lower. The art of life must be 
understood in more magnificent terms and must subordinate its 
more formal elements to the service of the master civilizers. Love 
and TJjought.* • 

. AUROBIROO QROSE. 

• • SENSE OF DUTY 

Character is a oofiiplex of many great qualities of the heart 
and mind, it includes love of trutli, initiative, courage, grit, tenacity 
of purpose, fair-play, a balanced Judgment, quick and at the same 
time sound decision, a high sense of duty and It Is these and other 
elements of character that must be evoked and developed. Reli- 
gious education must be of such a nature as will help In bringing 
out and planting firmly thes j essential Ingredients of character. 
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HtngllBli public Bohools also provide for rellrious education, 
but the chief aim is to form character so that a high sense of 
duty may become Instinctive among th^ boys and they may be 
thoroughly prepared and trained for efficiently discharging the 
duties and responslbllltes of tne sphere of life In which they may 
be placed. • 

* SIR PHtROZE SBTHNA, 


S- 3- S" 

INTELLECT AND EMOTION 

In the economy of man the mental nature rests jupon the 
moral, and the education of the Intellect dlvorced'^from the 
perfection of the moral and emotional nature 1& injurious to human 
progress. 

AUROBIMDO GROSE. 


S' S' S’ 

MENTAL CLEAR NE^ 

We have to place ourselves aright, to poise ourselves on our 
own centre of equilibrium, to attain mental clearness. The school- 
master would fain deliver his country, but he sees none of the 
benches before him who were made of the stuff of heroes. Let the 
schoolmaster teach as though he saw heroes. Let him arrive at 
clear thought and conviction. Let him educate with all his might, 
making defeat and success the same. The man who can do this 
will create heroes. He brings his own lotus to ^blossom. T);^e bees 
come of themselves. 

SISTER NiVEOIT/C. 


DEVOTION TO DC/T^* 

The highest code of ethics ind chivalry embracing* honour, 
loyalty, uprightness and devoUon to duty for duty’s sake are 
qualities that must be cultivated from infancy, and a noble 
oharaoter created by noble deeds Is a source of inspiration and 
provides an example for future emulation. 
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IGNORANT SOIL 

ignorance Is the only soli where 
«;ermlnate. 


Evils can grow and 
PATAHJALI. 


s* 


MANIFEST PERFECTION 

Education la the manifestation of the perfection already 
In man. 


SWAMI VIYEKAKANDA. 


s* ^ 

• INTELLECTUAL STAGNATION ^ 

* « 

Intellectual activity of the highest type such as every 
University should strl|{e to develop Is a force of incalculable power 
and importanee for the national welfare. Apart from the direct 
results of such activity in promoting agricultural, industrial or 
commercial progress, Its Indirect results are even more important. 
Intellectual stagnation Is equivalent to national decay and death. 
Intellectual activity, on the other hand, leads to a quickening of 
the national life in all its aspects. To a normal human being 
in full possession of his faculties, the Ideal of healthful happiness 
is n(^ a life of slcAhful Inactivity or placid contemplation, but one 
of varied activity, both physical and mental. Interspersed by the 
minimal periods of rest which nature demands for recuperation. 
Either physical or mental activity by Itself Is Incomplete and 
insufficient for the malntenanc#of human ^clency at Its highest 
level. main-springs of intellectual activity In every country 

are education and th^fiplrlt of enquiry, and its quality varies with 
the standard set by the thinkers and educators of the nation. 
Thus. In the last analysis, it Is the leadership offered by the 
Universities that determines the level of intellectual ocUvlty In 
the country and therefore also th!& national effldenoy. 

SIB C. r. BAMAir, 
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NATIONAL SELF-EXPRESSION 


EDUCATION 


I have to grlve utterance to a trulsix| and say with profound 
seriousness that music and the flue arts are amongst the highest 
means of national self-expression without which the people remain 
Inarticulate. 


f^ABtnORANATH TAB0R£. 


s* s* s* 

THE REAL ENEMY ^ 

Mankind has only one real enemy— igmrance^ Let all 
work together for its destruction^ helping and cheering one another 
along the way. 

SWAMI mARANDA. 


S' s* 

EDUCATION OF Y/OMEN 

^ The work that lies before you. Is Immense. *Vou have to 
bring up the children who will be the makers of India of the next 
generation not by playing the role of lookers-on but by Introducing 
better methods of child -rearing. Tou have to make Indian homes 
more sanitary, more beautiful and more peacefulo There is a ^great 
amount of welfare work which you women alone can do. Our 
innumerable unfortunate sisters ground down by poverty. Ignorance 
and unjust social customs will wnflde their cares and troubles 
to you alone. The slcl^ In the h Japllbals are groaning for relief at 
your healing hands. At present for want of lady teachers elemen- 
tary education la suffering, which In the natural course of things 
should be in your hands. And If the education of the child Is to be 
really efficient It should be Individual and not collective as at 
present, and /his reform can be ^rrled out by placing it largely 
In the home. If some of you have a bent for research, here la your 
special field, via., child-psychology In which at present we men 
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do little more tban read books written by men, and these asraln 
based on observWon of the child-mind and the ohlld-behavlour 
0 / Europe and America. I 

Modern India is showingr siffns of a arreat national upheaval 
in science, letters, politics, and social and religious life In which 
women have begjun to take their proper eshare— which is the 
happiest augury of the success of the silent revolution which is 
already upon us. At the same time you will permit me to say 
rhac marriage and Its consequential responsibilities make up your 
highest avocation. As my friend Babu Bhagavandas observed on 
one occasion. *'the vast majority of women are intended by nature 
and at h*l vt prefer to be, not unmarried Misses Sarasvatl, but 
Grihdlakshmfs and^ Annapurnas, goddesses of the family home, 
whosa very presence and companionship bring Joy and strength 
into the life of their partners, and make it possible, and worth- 
while for them* to follow their special vocations succes8fy| lLy.*^ 
“Motherhood,’^ it is rightly said, “is the noblest of priesthoods.” 

• PROF, ANAmHANKAR B. DRRUVA, M. 4., LL B, 

s* s* s* 

UNIVERSITY STANDARDS 

The function of a University is to create and maintain stan- 
dards -of learning, judgment and conduct. 

* LORO IRWIB, 


S' 

* • UNIVERSITY MEN 

.Together, each Vlaying its part, they— learning, judgment 
and character— will form human character and the vital importance 
of securing such standards is apparent when we think that on 
university men must largely fall^the burden of leading others in 
all the various walks of public life. 
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KNOWLEDGE AS A MEANS 


EDUCATION 


Education cannot be Judged by the knowledge one possesses 
but by the general calibre attained thrlugh the knowledge and 
study of certain facts. Thus knowledge is not an end in Itself but 
13 means to an end, namely, inspiring confidence and a surer grip 
of the conditions of ejjclstence. 

" MSS BHATE, M. A. 


s* s* s* 


Ideas. 


LIFE BUILDING 

Education Is a man-making, life-building assli^atlon of 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 


S* S* S* 

WORLD-RELATIONS 

The study of modern History, In vlciv of its importance in 
understanding world-relations, is of the utmost* value to you 
young men as the future Intellectual and polltlc*al leaders of your 
country. Yet it is apt to be neglected, as far as I can judge from 
the figures in the calendar. In favour of Economics. You have a 
nourishing school of Economics and Sociology, but no University 
chair of modern History. Without in the least minimising the 
Importance of Economics, 1 think History, too, should be a recognised 
feature of a liberal education. * ^ 

. SIR LESUE WILSON,^ 


s* s* 

LIVING TRUTH 

The truth that sustains |e8^tlon Is a’living, moving -truth, 
which constantly reaches highlit* and higher stages up the ascent 
of revelation. This Is so, because It is the object of truth to realise 
the llmltles^ So, whenever It sought to confine truth for all 
time within artificial limits of any kind. It kills itself, like a flame 
of light In the grip of a snuffer. IdkeTjise the soul of man, which 
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I 

is on its way to Jbhe Infinite, fiowa on with new creations at every 
turn. Profifresslveness Is of the essence of Its Journey towards 
liRht and power. The solil misses the very reason of Its belner. If 
shackled; stagnation can only make for its Imprisonment, not for 
its emancipation. 

e RABIMORAMTH TAGORE. 


^ 


THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


Human spirit should be liberated but it should be controlled 
by a sen^e of justice. 


PROF. H. K. SEN. 


S’ S' s- 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

The system of education which instead of keeping artistic 
training apart as a privilege for a few specialists, frankly intro- 
duces it as a pcfrt^of culture no less necessary than literature or 
science, will have taken a great step forward In the perfection of 
national education and the general diffusion of a broad-based 
human culture. It Is not necessary that every man should be an 
artist. It is necessary that every man should have his artistic 
faculty developed, his taste trained, his sense of beauty and 
insight into* form and colour and that which is expressed 
in fc«4|n and colour, made habitually active, correct and sen- 
*(fltive. It is necessary that those who create, whether in great 
things or small, whether In the unusual masterpieces of art and 
genius or In the small common-thlngs of use that surround a 
man’s dally life, should be habituated to pAduce and the nation 
habituated to expect ^he beautiful in preference to the ugly, the 
^noble ip preference to the vulgar, the fine in preference to the 
crude, the harmonious in preference to the gaudy. A nation sur- 
rounded dally by the beautiful, noble, fine and harmonious 
becomes that which it is habituated to contemplate fmd realises 
the fullness of the expanding Spirit In itself. 
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BASIS OF EDUCATION , 

Bduoatlon was the drawing out from within the child the 
correct attitude towards life. On this attitude and this alone will 
it be possible to build up an educational structure which will last 
throughout the ages. It is this attitude which she considered to be 
the spiritual basis oiSrall education. 

MISS MRIliAUNI CHA7T0PADHYAVA. 

s* s* s* 

VARIED EDUCATION 

An average European boy has plenty of general information 
because he Is not hardpressed under an overwhelming cjt^rioulum. 
He has time to see more of the world and^ pursue some other 
hobby. For him academic education is not the only salvation. 
For him there is scope In every occupation he chooses to t4ke up. 
For. education in Europe Is conceived in a wider sense. It is varied 
^in t^e. After a preliminary compulsory educat'io^tll] the age of 
14. the student Is free to take up any line for which he has a 
special liking. This Is the one great merlt^of the European system 
of education that It does not aim at turning out students through 
one particular mould but affords scope for Individuality to grow, 
to secure from the common medium of society wh|yt it needs and 
then make to It his own unique contribution. 

MISS BHATE, M. A. 

^ s- s- 

INDEPENDENT THINKING 

In the last Issue, independent thinking is a thi^g which 
everybody must achieve for himself. No system can ever Impart 
it. It Is a matter for the Individual. 

* sm FKOfvcK sms. 

BREADTH OF VISION 

A sencfs of initiative, entei^rlse and breadth of vision should 
be developed. 

ms HQUBESS SHRI SARKARAGl(ARYA DR. KURTAKOK M. A.. PH. 0. 
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ARTISTIC IDEAL 

In the system of Nttlonal education that was Inaugurated 
in Bengal, a beginning was made by the importance attached to 
drawing and clay-modelling as element of manual training. But 
the absence of an artistic ideal, the misconception of the true aim 
of manual tralning>»the imperative financial needs of these strug- 
gling institutions making for a predominant commercial aim in 
the education given, the mastery of English ideas. English methods 
and English predilections in the so-called national education 
rendered nugatory the initial advantage. The students had faculty, 
but the teaching given them would waste and misuse the faculty. 
The natloe and the Individual can gain nothing by turning out 
figure^ In clay whiG#i faithfully copy the vulgarity and ugliness 
of English commercial production or by multiplying mere copies 
of men or things. A free and active Imaging of form and hue 
within oneself, a^ free and self-trained hand reproducing with 
lnstlnctive^.uorV68 not the form and measurement of things Se^ * 
outside, for that is a smaller capacity easily mastered, but the 
inward vision of the relcgtlon and truth of things, an eye quick to 
note and distinguish, sensitive to design and to harmony in colour, 
these are the faculties that have to be evoked and the formal and 
mechanical, English method is useless for this purpose. 

AUROBmo enosi. 


s- cf- ^ 

' SYNTHESIS IN EDUCATION 

Certain fundamental defects in the ve^y basis of the educa- 
tion came %o light. The obvious absence of a eynthesls in educa- 
tion, an unnatural division between home and school, between 
school and society, artificial bankers between the several subjects 
under study, excessive intellectuallsm and the undue emphasis 
laid on natlonllsm at the expense of wider appreciation of huma- 
nity. had created a world where lilA bad been crushed 5ut. 

^ ms. /CAMALAOBVi CHAUOPAOltmA. 
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INDEPENDENT KNOWLEDGE AND APT 

From such a degrading, such a { servile condition we can 
raise ourselves only if we can create an Independent sprlnghe&d 
of knowledge and art in our midst and thus enable our country- 
men to become the peers of the Europeans In research and 
discovery. ^ 

PROF. 3IR JADUNATH SARKAR, 


^ 

CIVIC EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 

« • 

Mental culture, in my opinion, should be the chief end of 
University training. I do not say that the University shcruld not 
teach law or medicine or engineering, but this ought not to be the 
u-tVo^ipal aim of a University course. A liberal Cvlucatlon does not 
indeed teach a man the peculiar business of any calling but it fits 
him, In the words of a distinguished writer, “to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices both private and 
public, of peace and war.” As Cardinal Newmav says, a cultivated 
Intellect brings with it a power and a grace to every occupation 
which it undertakes and enables us to bo more ‘ useful clticens. 
'Xhere is a duty we owe to human society as such, to the state to 
which we belong, to the sphere in which we move, to the Indivi- 
duals towards whom we are variously related, and whom we 
successively encounter in life; and a liberal education which Is 
the proper function of a University, If It refuses the foremost place 
to professional Interests, does but postpone them to the formation, 
of the citizen. 

1 should therefcre make a course of general culture absolutely 
compulsory on all the students of the University. I attach the 
greatest importance to it, skuee I hold that such culture would 
be the soundest introduction to a profession! training ; and I stron- 
gly deprecate the modern tendency of converting a University 
into a plac^ where people shouljl be taught only how to earn their 
bread. 

DR. Sm RASH BEHARt BHOSE, 
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In tills quest of truyi there must be constant progress there 
ia.no finality, no pause even. But this fact should not deter us 
from it. If eternal vigilance be the price of political liberty It is 
no less truly the price of national efflolency, and that price wo 
must be prepared to pay. ^ 

* mf. SIR JAOUmM SARKAR. 

S’ S’ 

ART EXCLUDED 

Ou9 Universities have too long allowed our students to pass 
o*ut of^the portals ofisur Shrines of Knowledge without a nodding 
acquaintance with the beauty of Indian art and what it stands for 
as a spiritual heritage of man. 

0. C. SAJfjlllt. , 


* ^ ^ 

PSYCH OLOCYiOF EDUCATION 

The IndiiLn brain is still in potentiality what It was; but it 
is being damaged, stunted and defaced. The greatness of its 
innate possibilities is hidden by the greatness of Its surface deterio- 
ration. The old system hampered it with study In a foreign 
language wl^ich was not even Imperfectly mastered at a time 
wher^the student was called upon to learn In that Impossible 
•medium a variety of allep and unfamiliar subjects. In this un- 
natural process It was crippled by the disuse of judgment, obser- 
vatlon, comprehension and creation, and the exclusive reliance on 
the deteriorating relics of the ancient Indian memory. Finally, it 
was beggared and degraded by having to deal with InsufQclent 
packet^ of Information* Instead of being richly stored and power- 
fully equipped. 

The new system of National Education sought to undo the 
evil by employing the mother-tovgue, restoring th^ use of the 
disused Intellectual functions and providing for a richer and 
more real equipment of Information of the substance of knowledge 
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and the materials for creation. If It could not t'^iumphantly suc- 
ceed, that was partly because It had to deal with minds already 
vitiated by the old system and not otteS with the best even of 
these, because its teachers had themselves seldom a perfect grasp 
of the requirements of the new system, and because its controllers 
and directors were^men of the old school who clung to familiar 
shibboleths and disastrous delusions. But In the system itself 
there was a defect, which, though it would matter less In other 
epochs or other countries. Is of primary importance in such periods 
of transition when bricks have to be made out of straw and the 
work now done will determine the future achievement of our 
nation, while calling Itself national, it neglected the very found- 
ation of the great achievement of our fore-fathers and especially 
the perfection of the Instrument of knowledge. 

It la not our contention that the actual system of ancient 
instruction should be restored in its outward features, -a demand 

made by fervid lovers of the past. Many r** th^m are not 
salted to modern requirements. But its fundamental principles 
are for all time and its discipline can only be replaced by the 
discovery of a still more effective discipline, such as European 
education does not offer us. The object of these'' articles has been 
to Indicate the nature and psychological ideas of ^be old system 
and point out its essential relation of cause and effect to the 
splendid achievement of our ancestors. How its principles can be 
re-applled or be completed and to some extent replaced by a still 
deeper psychology and a still more effective discipline is a subject 
for separate treatment. 

* AUROPmO 6H0SB. * 


S* S* 

« 

CRT^Jt DISCOVERIES? 

The speoiflc requirements for making great discoveries are 
vivid Imagination, clear inner vision. *great faculties of invention 
and experixhental skill of the hfghest order. 
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i 

FAMOUS TO ALL ACES 

The students of l^lversities should endeavour to show to 
the world that the East Is not only reooverlngr Its former position 
of supremacy In the Arts and Sciences, but that India Is at the 
same time training up a race of men who In the words of Milton, 
the srreat poet and educationist shall be “enframed with the study 
of learnlofT and the admiration of virtue, stirred up with hlgrh 
hopes of llvlngr to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to God 
and famous to all ages.” 

LORO HARDINRE. 


s* s* s* 


VITAL SITUATIONS 


The child needs stimulation and this stimulation Is brought 
about by the c:i|eatlon of vital situations, fbr a child musj^ g o 
through Its o\^ expeiienco to find itself and not bo filled with 
learning which others acquire for him. 

* MRS. KAMALAOE¥l CHAirOPAOmAIA. 


I 


s* s* s* 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The greatest attention is paid in English 

what is called character-building. 

* • 


public schools to 
Sm PHIROZe SETHRA. 


• • EDUCATION FROM WITHIN 

JThe highest reaeh of the sattwlo development Is when one 
can dispense often or habitually with outside aids, the teacher or 
the text book, grammar and dictionary and learn a subject largely 
or wholly from within. But this only possible to the yogln by a 
successful prosecution of the discipline of yoga. 
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FIRST HUMAN RIGHT 

a 

Bdaoation to the utmost of whlgjti we are capable Is the 
first of human rl^rhtB. 

SISUB illVEDITA. 

3* 3* S' 

PERFECTION IN LITTLE 

Then education should Impart culture and refinement.. ..You 
think these are all little thliifirs. We in India should be careful 
to carry out even little things to perfection.. ..Education Is not 
the mere study of books as most of us think. It conslbcs In the 
trainlnff of the mind to observe, to experience, tw think Intelligently,* 
to feel greatly and nobly and act divinely. 

J. KRI3HNAMURTI. 

S' S' 

COURT NOT SUCCESS 

The future, not only of each one of you out of India as a 
whole, lies to an appreciable degree In your own ^ands. It will 
call for the most courageous effort, the most honest thinking, that 
you can possibly bring to it; and If you will concentrate only on 
the qualities which will best equip you to contribute your best to 
the world In which you live, you need not be conscious of courting 
success, for the world will concede It to you unauked. 

SIR FREDERICK SYKES. ^ 

fi 

S' S' S' 

NATIONAL ART 

In India the revival ' /a truly national Art Is already an 
accomplished fact and the masterpieces of the school can already 
challenge comparison with the best work of other countries. 
Under such circumstances It is urpardonable that the crude formal 
teaching of Bngllsh sohoola and the vulgar commercial alms and 
methods of the West should subsist In our midst. The country 
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has yet to evol^ a oystem of education which shall be really 
national. The taint of Qjpoldental Ideals and alien and unaultable 
methods has to be purged out of our minds, and nowhere more 
than In the teaching which should be the foundation of Intellectual 
and msthetlo renovation. The spirit of old Indian Art must be 
recovered, the Inspiration and directness of vision which even now 
subsists among the^possessors of the ancient traditions, the inborn 
skill and taste of the race, the dexterity of the Indian hand and 
the Intuitive gaze of the Indian eye must be recovered and the 
whole nation lifted again to the high level of the ancient culture- 
and higher. 

AUROBIHDO QHOSE, 


^ ^ S' 

TRUE EDUCATOR 

Somg people strive to be truly Indian by looking back, 
some aim at the same goal by looking forward. It is quite evident 
that we need both, yet»that of the two the second Is still the 
more Important.# Wo need the two, because the future must bo 
created out of the Strength of the past. None of us can be educated 
by rebuke alon% The teacher who really forms us. Is he who 
sees better than we did ourselves what we really longed and 
strove for, how far our effort was right, and In what points we 
might make It still finer and better. He who Interprets us to 
ourselves, and at the same time gives us hope. Is the true 
eduoatqf*. * • 

« SISTER HITEBITA. 


S' S' s 

* DILAPIDATED ANACHRONISMS 

7ou must not forget the tei^k which Is yourSt You are sent 
to make a clean sweep of all worn-out refuse-heaps of deadness, 
of all dilapidated anachronisms, from off the face of the earth. 
You have come to this world to flad out truth for yourselves, 
making it your own, and to build this age, into which yon are 
born, with your own life. The duty of serving the world baa been 
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newly placed on you. And that duty Is to kee]^ the world ever 
fresh and sweet and ffulde the movement of life towards the 
Infinite. Do not allow the current of time which carries the 
messaere of eternity, to be blocked with obstruotlns matter ; keep 
the road clear. 

RABINDRAKATH TABORE. 


^ 

NATIONAL LITERATURE 

The expression of the life and culture of a nation is to be 
found in its literature and therefore In enrlchlne: your national 
literature you are doing an inestimable service to your country. 

H. H. THE GAEKWAD^hp BAR0D/[. 

s* s* 

DRAM MACH ARY A IN EDUCATION 
By the training of Brahmacharya they placed all ’the energy 
of which the system was capable and which could be spared from 
bodily functions, at the service of the brain. In this way they 
not 'Only strengthened the medha or grasping* power, the dhi or 
subtlety and swiftness of thought conception, the memory and the 
creative Intellectual force, making the triple force of memory, 
invention, judgment comprehensive and analytic, but they greatly 
enlarged the range, no less than the intensity, of the absorbing, 
storing and generative mental activities. Hence those astonishing 
feats of memory, various comprehension and v^satiaty of creative 
work which only a few extraordinary intellects have been capable 
in occidental history, but which In ancient India were commoL 
and usual. 

AUROBIRDO GHOSE. 


HARD WORK AND SINCERITY 

The leading men In the history of all nations have been and 
are intensely hard workers, end often enough success has come 
unasked as the reward of sheer sincerity of purpose. 

SIR FREDERICK SYKES. 
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• NEW FORMS AND ADAPTATIONS 

The recovery of thelold knowledge In Its depth and fulness, 
its restatement In new forms adapted to present needs and an 
original handling of the novel situations which have arisen In the 
light of the Indian spirit are urgent necessities and If our univer- 
sities do not accomplish them, nothing else wilt. 

PROF, S, RAOHAKRiSHItAR. 


s* ^ s* 

EDUCATION FROM CIRCUMSTANCES 

• 

• The real object ef universities Is to train the student to learn. 
The fine Intellectual leader is he who learns most from a given 
circumstance. The power of passivity is the highest mark of 

education. This passivity* however. Is not stupid or Inert. 

• • 

SISTER RIVEDITA. 


* s* s* s* 

, SENSE AND MEMORY 

It is a fact which has been proved by minute experiments 
that the faculty of observation is very Imperfectly developed In 
men, merely from want of care in the use of the sense and. 
the memory. • 

m • 

AUROBINDO GROSE, 

• 

^ ^ ^ 

FREE THOUGHT 

The human thought to be Conducive to anything good must 
be free and not limited and confined to anything, just as the 
current In a river makes Its water clear and wholesome whilst 
eddies only make it dirty. * 
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REAL POETRY 

Real poetry was that which had a harmonious Interaction of 
Intuition, thought and feeling. • 


OR. J. H. cousins. 


^ ^ 

COMING HUMANITY 

Poetry Is not merely polite elegance. It Is a great creative 
force. It has become a new and marvellous force in the purification 
of thought and emotion which is necessary for the building of 
the future “house beautiful" for the dwelling of the coming 
humanity. 

DR. J. H. COUSINS^. 


^ ^ 

. NOBLEST SERVICE 

The noblest service which one man can reader 3 another, 
next to helping In the belief In the glory and goodness of GOD, is 
to unfold the doors of the temple of culture to a man. 

HERAMJA CHANDRA MAI7RA. 


^ ^ ^ 

STRENGTH OF PURPOSE 

Can you not, young men, try to do something for yourselves? 
Why should you not try to stand on your own legs and mahe a 
beginning In business, however humble on jour own account? 
Want of capital, as some of you say. Is not an Insuperable difficulty. 
Our drawback Is the lack of moral 'qualities which make for * 
success In business. Only for want of strength of purpose we are 
being driven out of , all fields of Independent livelihood. In your 
career you will think of ^f but thought for others 1 l also your 
bounden duty. It has cnus been well tald by an eminent man 
“Selfishness Is no less fatal to national than to Individual fulfil- 
ment. The minute you begin to think of yourself only you are In a 
bad way. Tou cannot develop because you are choking the source 
of develoxhnent, which Is sp&ltual expansion through thought 
of others". 
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^ ASHES OF CONVENTION 

H6 ( Rablnaranath ^gore) would appeal to the womenfolk 
of the country to raise themselves 'and make their fflory shine 
before the whole world. They had very often cried for Justice. 
But there was no need for such a cry. If they would vitalise 
themselves, no body would dare to do them Ij^ustlce and Justice 
would come of Itself. The fire of culture had been kindled In India 
In ancient time and that fire was still burning, thouffh covered 
by ashes. It was their duty to cast away the ashes of old 
convention and bad practice and produce the fire in all its lustre 
before the whole human race. 

S- S' S' 

, MEANS OF GROWTH 

Education Is a process of unfolding of the personality of each 
child, and the pessonallty, the self, the soul. Is more than Intellect; 
It Is a haifhon^*ln final expression of all the many-sided aspects 
of our life, and therefore education is as wide and as deep as life 
Itself.. ..The home, the ^nursery, the street, the school, are all 
alike in infancy* t^e means of growth, of the fiowerlng of life’s 
potentialities. 

• PROF, p, A. mom. 


S* S* S* 


• . DEVELOPED FACULTIES 

m • 

What we are to look to Is the development of faculties that 
•nelp the lyys’ understandiilg. 

K. G. mRU, M. 4. 


3* S* 

• MAKIJgC MEN 

Are we making men of our youths ? Are we after all giving 
them any more than the answers to few hundred probable ques- 
tions? Have we really striven te develop In them 4,he power 
of thinking, self-help, and self-reliance ? 
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ESSENCE OF NATIONALISM 

Bat whether distinct teaching lai any form of religion Is 
Imparted or not. the essence of religion, to live for God, for hama< 
nlty. for country, for others and for oneself in these, must be made 
the Ideal In every School which calls Itself National. It Is this spirit 
of Hinduism pervi^dlng our Schools which— far more than the 
teaching of Indian Subjects, the use of Indlau methods or formal 
Instruction In Hindu Beliefs and Hindu Scriptures— should be the 
essence of Nationalism In our Schools distinguishing them from 
all others, 

AUROBINDO BHOSB. 

^ ^ ^ 

WOMEN^S POWER 

The women were the embodiment of creation. It .vas the 
woman who would build up the family and their creative power 
:i!rr^st be working in the different spheres. Women were the real 

Cl j 

Iiakshmls of the houses and they brought heavenly blessings unto 
the country. Whatever they might utter from the Congress 
platform and whatever steps they might take for natlon-bulldlng, 
all their endeavours would be of no avail. If tho creative power of 
the women was not Infused Into their work. 

RAdINDRARATH TA60RE. 

^ ^ ^ 

MENTAL TRAINING 

Mental training should be so given as*to avoid crc mmlng, 
stimulate original thinking and develop the powers of reasoning 
comparison and judgment, besides a good memory. 

Games and sports should form an important part of the 
curriculum and shotiild b^des providing a healthy and vigorous 
body Inculcate a sense of iftlrplay, develop quick judgment, co-opera- 
tion, the joyous facing of defeat |knd a ti^ue sportsman-like spirit 
all of which are of such great value in life. 

Boye should be taught to imitate the Industry and enterprise 
of their anoestors and to give up morbid notions of ease, luxury and 
enjoyment which they have recently Imbibed. 
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MISDIRECTED LIFE 

Sclenllflo researcli cfid practical education must be encouraged 
and the youth of the country must be made to realise that It is 
the highest duty of every citizen to make two blades grow where 
only one was grown before and that without such effort life will 
have been misdirected and wasted. ^ 

HIS HOLINESS SHRI SANKARACHARl/A DR. KURTKOII, M. A. Ph. 0. 

S* S* 3* 

INTELLECTUAL RESURRECTION 

•The intellectual resurrection of India is the supreme ideal 
of the^Indlan Nationalist. And in realising this Ideal our Univer- 
sities must play the leading part. They must no longer be glorified 
schools, mere wo^k-shops for turning out clerks and school-masters. 
meohanlcA and^overseers, translators and copyists. They mui^i in * 
future add to the world’s stock of knowledge. They must achieve 
Intellectual Swadeshi. Instead of clothing our people's minds with 
garments imported from Europe. 

PROF. SIR JADUNA7H SARKAR, 


S' S’ S’ 

^ * CULTURAL CONQUEST 

The poet ( Rabindranath Tagore ) exhorted the women of 
the country to enlighten themselves by casting aside their 
Ignorance and all that was evil and conquer the heart of the 
world. India had once conquered the whole world. Their conquest 
was not 8 military one. But it was through culture and idealism. 
The spirit of universal brotherhood was in the breast of the 
women and it was the wonien who could establish the real 
brotherhood with the whole world by enlightening themselves. 
He also exhorted them to educate their sons with that message of 
brotherhood and revitalise the Ation so that it might give suffl* 
oient strength and be not trampled on by others. 
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Virility, rlohnesB. bubbling vitality, fervour and ardour of an 
Imperial vision which animates the Qnfflish Touth. 

SIR PHIROZt SETHRA. 


^ ^ 

developed spirit 

But a cultivated eye without a cultivated spirit makes by 
no means the hlffhest type of man. It Is precisely the cultivation 
of the spirit that Is the object of what is well called a liberal 
education, and the pursuits beat calculated to cultivate the grrowth 
of the spirit are languaere, literature, the Arts, music, ^mlntlngr* 
sculpture or the study of these, philosophy, nollglon, history, the 
study and understanding of man through his works and of Nature 
and man through the Interpretative as well as through the 
analytic faculties. These are the pursuits which belong to the 
» InMlectual activities of the right hand, and while ^e Igiportance 
of most of these will be acknowledged, there is a tendency to 
Ignore Art and poetry as mere refinomei^ts, luxuries of the rich 
and leisurely rather than things that are necessary; to the mass of 
men or useful to life. This is largely due to thb misuse of these 
great Instruments by the luxurious few who hpld the world 
and its good things in their hands in the intermediate 'period of 
human progress. But the aesthetic faculties entering into the 
enjoyment of the world and the satisfaction of the vital instincts, 
the love of the beautiful in men and women. In food, in things. 
In articles of use and articles of pleasure, have done mor% than 
anything else to raise man from the beast to refine and purge 
his passions, to ennoble his emotions and to lead him up^ through * 
the heart and the Imaginations to the state of the intellectual 
man. That which has helped man upward, must be preserved In 
order that he may nof sink below the level he has attakied. Fo/ 
man intellectually developed, mighty In scjentlflo knowledge and 
the mastery of gross and subtle fture, using the elements'as his 
servants and the world as his fobtstool, but undeveloped in heart 
and spirit, becomes only an inferior kind of Asura using the powers 
of a deml'god to satisfy the natdi'e of an animal. 
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^ MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 
These ( love and sa^irifloe ) were essential to suooess in any 
lyalk of life. If you look at the men who have made history you 
will find love and saorlfloe at the root of what they achieved. 

OR, BESART. 


s- ^ ^ 

LURE OF THE HEROIC 

It is no easy life that lies before a sclentlflo Investigation. 
He has to steel his body and nerve to the utmost. There Is to be 
for him yo life of ease. It Is one of unendlnff strufiTfirle. Even after 
all there Is no assursce whatever of success to reward him for 
his ceaseless toll. He has to cast his life as an offerlner. regarding: 
gain or loss, success or failure as one. The lure that draws 
heroic souls is not the success which can easily be achieved but 
defeat a^d tr^julation (sincere trouble) in the pursuit of the 
unattainable. 

9 SIR J. C, BOSE, 


S' S' 

APPRECIATION OF VALUES 

A man's training at a University has definitely failed If he 
leaves it without such an appreciation of values as may give him 
a Just sense c4 pro^jortion, a knowledge of how much for all his 
store learning there is yet for him to learn and some Instlnc. 
»tlve sense of the mystex^ of the universe and of the man's 
place in i£. 

LORD IRWIR. 


S' S S' 


PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

Philosophy rightly understood was a vital and fundamental 
factor In social progress. 


B. M. 7HE OAEKWAO OF 8AM0DA, 
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MENTAL EFFORT ^ 

Unlveralty teaching: alms, not solmuch at filling: the mind 
of the students with facts and theories as at stimulating: him to 
mental effort. He g:alns an inslgrht Into the conditions under which 
original research Is carried out. He Is able to weigh evidence, 
to follow and crltftilze argument and put his own value on 
authorities. * 

PROF. SIR JADUNATH SARKAR. 


NOBLE CHARACTER ^ 

Under these principles, for the true education of the indivi- 
dual and the building up In him of that firm and noble oh&raoter 
which is the only sure foundation of all prosperity and happiness, 
individual and communal instruction in ShaA^am ^stands In 
the forefront. 

* BABU BRAQAVAN BAS, M. A, 


S’ 3- 3^ 

EXCLUSIVE CUSTOMS 

Our new teachers must know how to Introduce their pupils 
to a correct appreciation of the forces which are ^t worh In the 
wider world outside and which, in spite of t^porary checks or 
seeming reverse, represent all that best Ifi human efforts for^ 
the elevation and happiness of man. Our teachers must enable 
their pupils to realize the dignity of man as man, and to apply 
the necessary correctives to tendencies towards exclusiveness, 
which have grown In us with the growth of ages. The/' must sQe 
that our thoughts, our speech, and our a5tlons are Inspired by a 
deep love of humanity, and thr v iAr conduct and our wor8*^lp are 
freed, yrhere necessary, ftom the bondage of custoni and made 
to oonforn^ as far as possible to the surer standard of our 
oonscienoe. 
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NECESSITY OF EDUCATION 

The increased efficiency of the Indlvldaal, the hl^rher ffeneral 
jevel of Intelligence, the stiffening of the moral back-bone of larse 
sections of the communlty—none of these thlnffs can come without 
such education. 

• eOKHALE, 


^ s* ^ 

'historic sense of ideas 

They ( our present Indian students ) never have Intellectual 
oouragr^. because they never see the process and environment of 
.these thoufrhts whlph they ere compelled to learn— and thus they 
lose Ihe historical sense of all Ideas, never knowing: the perspective 
of thdlr growth. 

RABmORANATH TAGORE, 

S’ s- 

, NOT ORNAMENTS 

Chlttasuddhl. the purification of the heart, is the appointed 
road by whlcli man arrives at his higher fulfilment, and if it can 
be shown that poetry and art are powerful agents towards that 
end. their supreme Importance is established. They are that, and 
more than, that. It is only one of the great uses of these things 
which men now-a-days are Inclined to regard as mere ornaments 
of llf^and therefore of secondary Importance. 

AUROBIROO QR08E. 

^ ^ 

. GREATNESS OF NATIONS 

^ Civilisation In Its truest sense means the sharing In the 
blesBlngsrof knowledge by th^ masses of the people. The general 
development of the Intellectual capacity of the people ts.tlie first 
condition of all true progress. It^ the foundation of ^e greatness 
of nations. 

LORO Rumm^ 
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Bat there arises not only the question ** What has one learnt” ? 
but also that other *‘What saorifloe has been made to keep tbl» 
knowledge” ? 

SISTER NtVEOITR, 


3 * 

INDEPENDENCE OF JUDGMENl 

And now may I add one more piece of advice to you who 
are goins out into what Is at present rather a storm tossed world ? 
Try and cultivate independence of judsment rand sobriety of 
opinion. Do not be led astray by catchwords. When a controversy, 
arises, try and form your own opinion on Its merits. 

SIR LESLIE WILSON. 


s* s s* 

HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Durlnff the last few years, there has been a errowins recog- 
nition that India Is not a nosllfflble factor In the advance of human 
knowledge. I will go further and say that the world outside 
has begun .to learn that the Indian Intellect can occasionally 
march abreast or perhaps even lead In the onward march of 
solentldo progress. This Is certainly a position In advance of that, 
freely expressed ten years ago. that the Indian zrlnd was by 
nature sterile, and is in my opinion, largely the result of the'^ork 
of the younger generation of scientific wqrkers In India during the j 
last ten years. But the position reached Is. In my opliilon. still 
quite unsatisfactory. A great many new Universities have sprung 
up all over the countrs^ and in many of them Indians are holding 
appointments with some opportunities for original work. Some ol 
them are no doubt showing false worthy^' activity. But taken 
altogether. I think not enough' is being done. The reason for this 
Is a master which I would recommend to the University admlnl- 
Btratlve bodies all over India carpmuy to investigate and set right 
without delay. In some oases, it may be lack of opportunities for 
research, by reason of excessive insistence on routine teaching, in 
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Others It may lack of research equipment. I hardly think the 
lack of competent stadeifts or helpers can he the cause. If there 
I9 any point on which 1 feel a confidence derived from experience 
it is that there is abundance of talent In the ycunffer generation 
awaltlnff the right kind of leadership. 

« SIR C. V. RAMAN. 


^ S' 

SOCIAL HABITS 

The Influences of the home are far more Important and 
permanent, than those •of the school, and it Is the social habits, 
as thesr* are practised at home that determine the character of 

SIR. R. ff. CHANOAVARKAR, 


S S S' 

HOME-MATES 

*‘The education Indian women should be such that they 
would, first and foremost, learn to be home-workers, so that they 
would become excellent home-mates towards their husbands and 
Insplrers of ohijdren. She (Mrs. Sarojinl Kaldu ) was very emphatic 
in keeping before them the necessity of educating their women 
so that they might retain their Eastern graces, Eastern modesty 
and Eastern courage.” 

MRS. SAROJtm NAIOU. 


s s s 

INTEREST IN LIFE 

Teaching by snippets must be relegatefi to the lumber-room 
dtdead sorrows. The first work is to interest the child tn life, 
work and knowledge, *to develop his instruments of knowledge 
with the utmost thoroughness, to give him mastery of the medium 
he must use. Afterwards, the rapidity with which he wUl learn, 
will be found that, where now he yearns a few thlngs^badly. then 
he will learn many things thoroughly well. 
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f 

The sreat thlnff that any one of ytfi can contribute to your 
environment Is “yourself/* . 


m FREOERiCK SYKES, 


s* ^ s* 

SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY 

The true teacher knows that no one can really aid another. 
No one can rightly do for another what that other ought to do for 
himself. All that we can do Is to stimulate him to himself, and 
remove from his path the real obstacles to his doing so. 

The taught, moreover, must develop along his path. 

He must advance towards hla own end. No one can develop along* 
another’s road. In order to reach that other's goal. The first need 
of the teacher, therefore. Is to enter Into the consciousness of the 
taught, to understand where he is and towards what he is progress 
Bing. Without this, there can be no lesson. 

The act of education must always be Initiated by the taught, 
not by the teacher. Somo spontaneous action of the mind or body 
of the learner gives the signal, and the wise teacher takes advan- 
tage of this In accordance with known laws of mind, In order to 
develop the power of action farther. If however there Is no Initial 
activity of the pupil, tho lesson might as well bo given to wood 
or brick, li^ducatlon or evolution must always begin with some 
spontaneous self-activity. 

SiSJER NIYEDiTA. 

S' S’ S' 

WAGE EARNtNO HERD 

The outlook and mentality which produce for us dispensary 
asslstantB instead of efbotors, bottle-washers instead of solentlsts, 
ezaminers Instead of resear students, ledger-clerks instead 
of enterprising financiers a^Vl far;|5lghted pioneers of Industry, 
draughtsmen Instead of architects and generally the wage earning 
herd Instead of the able bodied and intelligent citizens could not 
grasp anything outside or beyond its natural proollvltleB and 
acquisitive ambitions. 
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TRAINING FOR THE SEA 

Tralnlnff for the la one of the most useful avenues of 
e^iployment. Sea-life la also one of the finest lives a boy— a man -can 
lead ; but if he Is to be a success In that life, his training must be 
very complete In certain particular phases. For Instance we used 
to teach our lads that cleanliness In mind and body was the first 
essential in a Beam|n’s life. Secondly, that by discipline we meant 
not only obedience to the orders of his superior officer but solf-dia- 
olpllne so that the lad took a pride in himself and never did 
anything of which he might feel ashamed. 

SIR LESLIE mSOR. 

Poverty of aspiration 

Y^here, then, is the harbour in the sea of knowledge to which 
true education should lead us ? There, whore the words of wisdom 
"Know thyself” ^nd "Seek the Great’i find their meaning. Where 
man kno^ys his>K)wn soul, he finds the Great. Where man gains 
that power to give up, which enables him to create, he knows that 
by I'enunciation ho grow. By the same power he transcends death. 
But what Is the harbour to be seen from your academic ferry, 
which bears crowds across the seas of your University education ? 
It is Government service,— clerkships, police inspectorships. Deputy 
magistrateships. To have embarked on so great a soa, with such 
pettiness of aspirations, that is a shame, the sense of which our 
country has lost. We have lost even the faculty to desire great 
things. In other kinds of poverty there is nothing to bo ashamed 
of: for Ahose are of butslde. But alas for the shame of the poverty 
^of aspiration which comes from penury of soul. 

« * RABIRORANATN TAQORE. 


^ ^ , 

MASTERING OF MEDIUM 

7he mother-tongfle is the proper medium of Education and 
therefore the first energies of Ihe child should be directed to the 
thorough mastering of the medium. Almost every cbllc^has an 
imagination, an instinct for words, ji. dramatic faculty, ^a wealth of 
idea and fancy. These should be interested In the literature and 
history of the Nation. Instead of stupid and dry spelling and 
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readlnff books, looked on as a dreary and ang|atefal task, ho 
should be Introduced by rapidly profirrf sslve stages to the most 
Interesting parts of his own literature and the life around higi 
and behind him, and they should be put before him. In such a way 
as to attract and appeal to the qualities of which I have spoken. 
Ail other study at this period should be devoted to the perfection 
of the mental funotlons and the moral character. A foundation 
should be laid at this time for the study of history, science, philo- 
sophy, art, but not In an obtrusive and formal manner. Elvery 
child Is a lover of Interestlnff narrative, a hero-worshipper ;and a 
patriot. Appeal to these qualities In him and through him, let him 
master without knowing it the living and human parts of his 
Nation’s history. Every child is an Inquirer, an Investigator, 
analyser, a merciless anatomist. Appeal to tfiose qualities ip hint 
and let him acquire without knowing It the right temper apd the 
necessary fundamental knowledge of the Scientist. Every child 
has an Insatiable Intellectual curiosity and turn for metaphysical 
enquiry. Use It to draw him on slowly to an understanding of the 
world and himself. Every child has the gift of Imitation and a 
touch of Imaginative power. Use It to giv > him the aground work 
of the faculty of the artist. 

It is by allowing Nature to work that we get the benefit 
of the gifts she has bestowed on us. 

AUROBINDO GHOSe. 

S' S' S’ 

IDEAS AND WORDS 

Some guardians anxiously enquire whether tSelr boys have 
finished a particular book or books. Now Is knowledge acquired 
yrhen we understand what we study or by merely finishing a 
book ? A child may swallow a maund of victuals but If he cannot 
digest and assimilate the food, will he gain In muscle and bone ? 
On the other hand he^ay have a frugal repast, but If it ip changed 
into blood, will he not grow physically strong ? Similarly a boy 
may finish only a third 0\d boo]^ during a year, but if he has 
thoroughly grasped it, he Is much better off than a boy who has 
nominally gone through a scope of volumes. It Is idea^, not words 
that lllumiae the mind ; it is t»*uth, not sounds that the intelleot 
feeds on. 
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THE WAY OF ERROR 

t 

It Ifi the function of our Intellect to realise the truth through 
untruths, and knowledge Is nothing but the continually burning 
up cf error to set free the light of truth. Our will, our character, 
has to attain perfection by continually overcoming evils, either 
Inside or outside us, or both. * 

RABINDRANATfl TABOBE, 

S* S* S* 

* WORK AND STAMINA 

•In the long run, hard work and character always win ; and 
the r^lly wise athlete Is he who develops in himself the (Qualities 
that make for stamina— not the one who chooses those which will 
cause him to rui^ brilliantly for a lead or two, and then give In. 

Sm FREDERICK SYKES. 


S* S' S* 


TRAINING OF MEMORY 

The old system was to teach one or two subjects well and 
thoroughly and then proceed to others, and certainly It was a 
more ^^atlona]^ sys^m than the modern. If it did not impart so 
much varied Information, It built up a deeper, nobler and more 
* real culture. Much of the* shallowness, discursive lightness and 
fickle mutability of the average modern mind Is due to the vicious 
principle of teaching by snippets. The one defect that can be 
alleged against the old system was that the Subject earliest learn- 
ed might fade from the mind of the student while he was 
mastering his later studies. Bjit the excellent training given to 
the memory by the cmclents obviated the incidence of this defect. 
In the future Education we need not bind ourselves either *by the 
ancient or the modem system, bdt select only the most perfect 
and rapid means of mastering knowledge. 
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CATHOLIC TASTE 

The great thing Is to aim at being &tholic In taste, to read 
widely, to think about what we read and so extend our range of 
thought and knowledge that we shall assuredly firaln greatly by 
the background that we shall gradually form ourselves and we 
shall find If I mlstakS not that there are few sides of our common 
life that do not gain In colour and interest from the attempt. 

LORD /RW/R. 


s* ^ 

TEXT-BOOK MORALITY ' 

The attempt to make boys moral and religious by the tea- 
chlng of moral and religions text-books Is a vanity and a delusion, * 
precisely because the heart is not the mind and to Instruct the 
mind does not necessarily improve the heart. It would be an 
error to say that it has no( effect. It throws certain seeds of 

t. 

thought Into the aniahkaranQ and. If these thsughtsa, become 
habitual, they influence the conduct. But the danger of moral 
text-books Is that they make the thinking, of high things mecha- 
nical and artificial, and whatever Is mechanical and artificial, is 
inoperative for good. 

AUROBINOO GROSE. 


^ s* s* 

STRENGTH OF WOMEN 

In all lands, holiness and strength are the treasures .which 
the race places In the hands of woman to preserve, rather than in 
those of man. A few men here and there become great teachers, 
but most have to spend their days in toll for the winning of bread. 
It Is in the home that these renew their inspiration and their faith 
and Insight and the greatness of the home lies in tapasyn of the 
women. The Indian wives and mothers, do not need to be remind- 
ed of how much Rama, Sr* xiilfrlshpa, and Sankracharya owed to 
their mothers. The quiet silent lives of women, living in their 
homes like Tapasvinis, proud only to be faithful, ambitious only to 
be perfect, have done more to iireserve the Dharma and cause it 
to flourish, than any battles that have been fought outsidS'. 

SISTER RIYEOITA. 
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HIGH ENDEAVOUR 

Set before yoursel’^es your Ideals and start with courage on 
the road, and do not let disappointment check your ardour If you 
are hampered on the way, for it is high endeavour and fine effort 
which count. 

• VISCOUNT GOSDNEN, 

s* s* 

TRAINED TO LEARN 

A man goes to a university, not that ho may bocome a tea- 
cher, but that he may be iraincd to leaTti* He is best educated to 
whom nil that he sees and hears conveys its lesson. Ho whose 
senses afe open, whose brain is alert, he who Is not deaf or blind— 
hor the man who has soon and heard most,- Is truly educated. To 
the ui^educated. the movements of the plant carry no tale. They 
pass all unobserved beneath his very eyes. To the uneducated, cus- 
tom Is an arbitrary and meaningless ^roke. And the best educated 
man is nctf. necessarily he who knows most already, but ho who is 
most prepared to take advantage of what experience Is bringing 
him. Thus every montfll act prepares us for others. Every thou< 
ght adds to our » capacity for thought. Every moment of true con- 
centration increases our ability to command the mind, and therefore 
the world, • 

HOW vast, then, Is the moral dilference between the man 
who applies himself to learning in order that he may lead the life 
of a scholar, and him who goes through the same course in order 
that he may ^njoy advancement, or may earn money to spend on 
pleasuM or luxury? The one is the son and beloved child of Saras- 
^watl Herself, the other la ,at best but Her hired servant. This is 
the distinction that is conveyed in those injunctions of which our 
Shasfras are so full, to practise love for its own sake, the pursuit 
of wisdom for its own sake, righteousness for its own sake. The 
stainless fbotlve, that rises beyond self, ready to destroy the drea- 
mer himself before the^ altar of the dream,— this Is the only possi- 
ble condition of true acblevemelit. And this Is why it is better to 
be bom of ipeneratlons of saints than of a race of conquerojis. The 
conqueror Is paid for his sacrifice^ He spends what Jlie has won. 
The salift adds his strength to that of his fore-goers, storing It up 
for them that shall oome after. 
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IMPERSONAL QUALITY • 

T’ou would, In other words, attach the hiffhest value to 
that impersonal quality— that absence of any thougrht for persoft 
grain or comfort—whloh is the essence of all really ffood work, and 
which we often call, quite simply, a **senBe of duty”. 

To my mind, t£ere la no higher quality In the world. For it 
means that, where It exists, a man's life Is governed by a law 
transcending his own egotism and to have achieved this Is, In my 
opinion, very nearly to have solved the problem of life Itself. To 
have broken that slavery to the personal self, which Is the great* 
ost of all bondages, Is to have risen above the ordinary level of 
humanity and to have become definitely a spiritual belijg. And 
the quality remains just as spiritual, whether Ct be shown in some, 
lofty intellectual task, or In performing nobly even the humblest 
work that may fall to a man's hand. We cannot all have a'^great 
destiny, but we can fulfill thf smallest of destinies greatly. 

8iA FREDLflCK SYKES, 


^ ^ ^ t 


f 

CONTROLLING EDUCATION • 

That Is education : Controlling the well-nigh „unccntrollable: 
the ever-moving, ever-vlbratlng mind. 


SmMl MVKERJf, 




A SOCIAL FUNCTION 

Bduoation is the highest and most moral of all social func- 
tions. 

StSYER WYEOm, 


S' s 

\ 

HOPE, NOT DESPAIR 

« «• 

Scholarship, art and culture must rescue and uplift the 
young imagination and Impulses of the nation from the wretched 
quagmire* * 
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The you^ minds demand a message of hope, not of despair. 
That message is in art, tn beauty sought and maintained in daily 
]ife and surroundings. They seek significance and human values 
in life. Art Is affirmative, positive. 

IT. H. VAKIL, 

s* s* s* 

THE COMMON MOULD 

Therefore, when you go forth from this nniversity to face 
the Impartial test of the world, think, and go on thinking of your- 
selves ns perpetually on probation. Your period of probation, of 
^building up charac^r, has not ended with the last examination 
withfn the walls of this University, but it has only Just begun, 
lilie ft one long examination in which success is within the reach 
of each individual according to the quality of the effort which he 
makes. It is n9t mapped out with *clear roads; its safe passage « 
needs in&lvldual courage, confidence and steadfastness in pursuit 
of the goal aimed at. Sometimes it may seem that the modern 
world, in the elaborate organization with which it surrounds the 
life of each individual, tends to force all Into a common mould, 
but this is only a partial view of its meaning. In the ever-changing 
problems whllh it presents, in the manifold demands which it 
makes on the character, there is still the wider scope for ambition, 
for originality, and herein lies the whole interest and fascination 
of the adventure which you are about to undertake. 

sm PREOLfitcK mu. 


* S* 

MAN*S BEST ^ 

• In the University a graduate bad obtained sanity, orderliness, 
and ^veral other vlttues which placed him much above the 
average and he could always iSs depended upon to rise to the occa- 
sion. Much depended upon the graduate himself. It was Vie spea- 
ker's faith that a man who did li^ best was never satisfied with 
anythh^ less than his best and never failed to succeed In life. 

SIR Laois STUART, 
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SOCIAL VIRTUES OF CULTURE ^ 

Real culture includes within Itself^ an appreciation not only 
of intellectual values but also of social virtues. A truly cultured 
man has no use for dogmatisms, fanaticisms or unreasoning beliefs 
or prejudices of any kind. A university ceases to be a temple of 
learning and becomes a breeding place for the microbes of igno- 
rance if it lends itself to the propagation of the religious antagonisms 
and of the communal Jealousies that disfigure the public life of 
our country at the present time. A university should above all 
things be a place where personal ability and rersonai character are 
alone the passports to success, and a broad tolerance enables 
men of divergent views to work together for a common cause. 

Sm C. RAMAN. 

3* 3* S* 

life" AS A WHOLE 

Education, character and religion should 'be refllarded as 
convertible terms. There is no true education which does not tend 
to produce character, and there is no true religion which does not 
determine character. Education should contemplate the whole 
life. Mere memorising anti book-learning is not education. I have 
no faith in socalled systems of education which I)roduce men of 
learning without the backbone of character. 

MAHATMA GANDHI. 
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• TRUE HINDUISM 

The true Hlnduiam that made men work, not dream. 

SIR J. C. BOSE. 


S- S' S' 

• RESPONSIBLE HARD WORK 

I believe •myself the very soul of life Is responsibility. If I 
am asked in all honesty what are the two thlnss most necessary 
for a man’s enjoyment of his life ( leaving out questions of dome* 
Stic happiness, rellffion and the life), I would honestly and without 
hesitation answer responsibility and hard work. Zt has been my 
good fc«tune In lifif to have been a hard worker almost from the 
^tlme I was a boy. I rejoice in It and Z shall be proud to be able to 
continue (o the last hour of my life. 


LORO REAOm. 


CONDITION OF GROWTH 

Bjterclse is the first, last and*the only condition bt growth. 
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cod's test , 
Responsibility la Qod*s test of man. 

3^ ^ S* 


SISTER RIYEOIJA, 


t HEADING 

We do not know when success may come to ns. Even now. 
It may be but an hour before wo meet It. In any case, we work, 
we put In our full strength. When victory comes, be It late or 
early, it will find us on the field. 

SISTER NIYEOm. 


3 ^ 3 ^ 3 * 


TIRELESS STRIVING 

Tireless striving stretches its arms toward^ perfection. 

t^ABINDRANATH TABORE, 


^ S' 


INWARD DEVELOPMENT 

Our outward life with its environments Is fitted to our Inward 
development. Wealth, position, fame, power al’ these are the 
simple expressions of Individual character. 

SWAMI MUKERJL 


3 3 * 3 * 


PRACTICE LEADS TO KNOWLEDGE 

*» 

We must do lu order to know. We may discuss ’n order to 
do. But real knowledge will be got by practice alone. 

B. V. BARU^ 


S S S' 

EXF>^iss The pure 

With each successful effort, automatism will he hastened , 
till at last In a very short ^tlme we shall become so strongly 
grounded In our principles that bad thoughts will be thrown off 
aatomatioally and nothing evil shall touch us. Express the geed 
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the Pure, the Powerful In yourself and you can easily repress the 
Evil, the Impure and thee Weak. 

8WAMI mmjL 

^ ^ S’ 

• NOISY PUBLICITY 

Reconstructive efforts require for their development Ingre- 
dients more stable than passlner popularity and noisy publicity. 
They demand Intellectual convictions, sound knowledge and the 
capacity for planned works, not only a fervent faith and feeling. 

K. H. YAKIL 


S* S* S* 


THE SMALL TASK 

One of Sh^ Ramkrlshna's great sayings, again, refers to the 
cliasha ( cifltlvator ) whose crop has failed. The gentleman-farmer 
abandons farming wher^he has experienced one or two bad seasons. 
But the rhasha sows at sowing time, whatever his lot at har- 
vest. However humble our task, this should be Its spirit. Over 
and over and over again, the unwearied effort should be repeated. 
We should struggle to the death. Like the swimmer shipwrecked 
within sight of land; like the mountaineer scarcely reaching the 
Ice-peak; so we should labour to be perfect In every little task. 


Out of the shrewdness of small shopkeepers in Scotland 
have b«en born the Scottish merchants whose palaces and ware- 
houses confront us on every side the whole world over. Out of the 
same ex^rlence was written Adam Smith's 'Wealth of Nations*. 
Even so the small and humble task Is ever the class room of the 
high and exalted. '^Whatsoever thy hand fiz^^eth to do, do it with 
thy wholla might". 

• • SISTER riyedita: 


^ ^ 


, ACTION REVEiALS SELF • 

Thus is man continually engaged In setting free In action his 
powers, bis beauty, his goodness, his very soul. And the more he 
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BucceedB In bo dolnff, the greater does he see himself to be, the 
broader becomes the field of his knowlec^ge of self. 

RABIHDRAmH TAGORE, 


i s* s* s* 

1 

IDEAL AND ACTION 

Ulan approaches nearer his perfection when he combines in 
himself the idealist and the pragmatist, the originative soul and 
the executive power. Great executive personalities have usually 
been men of a considerable idealism, 

AURoamc GHosi, 


s* s* 


CONSTRUCTIVE ABILITY 

The constructive ability of the Roman has as much meaning 
for the Hindu as the Power and Insight of the Upanishads have 
to-day for the Teuton. Relatively to space and tinle. Progress Is a 
truth; and our most Imperative duty Is to live for It. 

SISTER RIVEDITA. 


s* s* 

STANDARD OF WORK 

Do your level best. Get your heart Into your work «vhatever 
It may be, for work without heart Is deal. Tou ma^ have grie- 
vances, but never allow the ^ /to Icwer the standard of your work. 
If a time comes when you have to assert your rights, the strongest 
groun</ upon which you can stand is a claim that you have done 
your duty. 


irz 
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» WORK AND TIME 

Effort, Intensity of the wlll-to-aohleve. earnestness, purity, 
devotion, tenacity of purpose, will bridge the distance of time 
for you. 

smm MUKERJL 


s- 

TRUSTWORTHY OFFICIALS 

To select and support able and trustworthy officials Is perhaps 
the most important factor In successful government, but the 
porsonalaexample shown by the Ruler and the Interest he himself 
fhkes jLn the welfare of his subjects are the real and the only 
solid foundation of the high position in which his birth has placed 
him. 

* LORD IRWiN, 


^ ^ ^ 

• ACTIVE INTELLECT 

That which acts is necessarily superior to that which suffers; 
consequently that active Intellect is superior to the potential one. 

SWA Ml MOKRRJL 


^ ^ ^ 

» , BELIEF 

Ho^ marvellous are the potentialities of humanity ? There Is 
no man so mean or servile but hides within himself the possibility, 
of the Incite. The ultimate fact in the woritl is man, not power; 
the ultimate fact in man is God. Therefore let all men believe in 
themsejves. To all men let us say— Be strong. Quit ye like men. 
Work out that which worketh in yon. Believe In yourselves. For 
he that asketb. recelveth: he that seeketh flndeth, and to hku that 
knockett^, it shall be opened. The whole past is in .every man 
of as. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 

a 

I cannot imagine any higher work for the young patriot than 
to give of his host In order to develop the natural resources of th*l 
great country. This cannot, however, be done If we persist In loo- 
king for 'safe' Jobs with a pension at the end of them. We must 
be prepared to enter upon life as "a great adventure” and after 
all, life Is a great adventure when the men, with will and deter- 
mination to succeed have become leaders of men. No man can. 
however, hope for that success without devoting himself In his 
younger days to preparation. The problem of careers for our sons 
Is as pressing In India as In Sngland and even more perplexing, 
but 1 am convinced that only on these lines is it likely to be 
solved. 

Sm LESLIE mSON. 

3* S* 

PRICE FOR PERFECTION 

Great things arc always created thus. There is nothing 
worth having that has not cost a human life. Men have given 
themselves thus, for things that may seem, to the careless eye. 
to have been not worth the price. A single vlna or violin- one out 
of the many required in the course of a year-may have cost all 
this to make. Patient search of materials, careful seasoning and 
mellowing, earnest study of conditions. Infinite lavishing of work, 
all these are necessary to the Instrument that will ^e perfect. 

SISTER RIVEDITA. 

cf' S* S* 

k TIMELY ACTION ^ 

If you will not when you may. you shall not when you will. 

SWAMIItmKJI. 

S' S' S’ 

, HAIf> WORK 

Therefore what we have to do is to work, work and work. 
The results oannot bat come. Toar body is so constituted that it 
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renews Itself ai^er each exertion: with ^each fresh efifort, there 
is a correspondlnfiT Inrush l)f force. He who works his hardest, has 
the most enersry. Enersy Is ever withdrawn from those that 
would spend same with a niggardly hand. The supply Is exactly 
in proportion to the exhaust. It Is the pressure at which we live 
that counts most. ^ 

SWAMI MUKERJh 


^ S' S' 

INVINCIBLE MAN 

No one Is so Invincible as the man who has not dreamt of 
defeat, because he has^a world beyond victory, to achieve. 

• SISTER mEOITA. 


3 * 3 * 


GOOD BEGINNING 


Your success lies^n good beginning and honest attempt. 
Your fruit is In tjie hands of God. 


MAHATMA BAHOHh 


3 * 3 > 3 

TRUE CHARITY 

How oftan do we meet the man who walls and wrings his 
bands, \)ecause his* efforts for the good of the world are not 
•immediately rewarded! This is not true charity. This Is but 
Impulse, mill of tamaS’ Long work, long thought, long growth of 
wisdom, are necessary, ere that man can strike the blows that 
count. Az^ for such wisdom, we must havA exj>erlenoe. and for 
such experience again— work. 

, **Sharp as the ^lade of a razsor, long and distant. 

And the way so hard t!> find! 

Suth the sages have declared it. • 

^Yet do not despair! Awali^I Arise! • 

Straggle on I and stop not till the goal is reached i 

SISTER fUftaiTA. 
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THE CHANCE 

i 

No younff man ever lived who has not had a chance. 

m P. 0. PATTANh 


^ ^ ^ 

BOTTOM OF THE LADDER 

The Head Master of one of the greatest Public Schools In 
England recently urged hla boys to be prepared to start In any 
line of real work at the bottom of the ladder. A public school boy. 
he said, would all the better make a Railway Director because ho 
started his career by punching tickets. 

SIR LESLIE WILSOli, 


^ S' 


THE PRAYER 

Be what thou prayest to be made. 

c 




smeg KIVEOITA, 


.5^ 

MOTIVE FOR WORK 

Nothing tells so strongly and clearly in a piece of work as 
Its motive- The desire for fame or money leads to qualities that 
destroy all true greatness In art. The genuine ..worker never 
asks for advertisement. He is contented to 'do well. Hike the 
farmer of whom Ramakxishna Paramahamsa spoke, he returns to, 
the task itself again and again, whatever be the dlscoui agements 
that meet him in it. He strives with all his might, to bring his 
own lotus to blossom. What concern of his are the bees? 

5I$TBR NIVEOfTA. 


IMpfATIENCE 

Impatiehoo is a phase of violence. 


ir6 
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• POWER OF INITIATIVE 

The political condition of India Is Indeed such that It Ic not 
ahoften handicapped lii the race of Industrial development and 
commercial prosperity. Nevertheless In spite of these handicaps 
there Is considerable scope for our commoroial expansion and 
development, provided we show powers of initiative, enterprl2i;e, 
orf^antzatlon and also of hard, quiet, patient and st renuous work. 
It la these mental and moral qualities which It Is your special duty 
to cultivate and brlns to the service of your country so that she 
may take her legitimate place in the International world of trade 
and commerce. 

m PHIROZE S^THm. 

S’ .‘P 

SELF-CONTROL 

Making gain and loss the same. This is not counsel for 

% • 

religious practlce.s alone. In every undertaking it Is the golden 
rule. Onl!^ ho who can do this can over succeed. But ho who does, 
succeeds. No sooner does the mind steady Itself on its true fui- 
crumpoint of .self-control than results pour in. It was our own 
confusion of motive, our own blindness of aim, that baftlod ua so 
long. Aim true. The arrow hits the mark. When his hour strikes, 
the tow Oandlva returns to the hand of Arjuna. 

SISUR mZDITA. 


s s s 


• VIOLENCE-REACTIONARY 

Every act of violence ^retards the cause of every act of pure 
sacrifice ^yhich takes us forward. 


AC/kUYA B/OYARL 


s* s* 

* ORGANISING WILL 

Sound work implies Ideal, lelf-oonfldence. Ideas or knowledge, 
diligence, peftience. self -restraint and determination ; in othec*words, 
charact^ and efficiency. • • 

Sound work presupposes a steady organising will. 

K. ff. 
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WORSHIP WORK 

• 

The world about us Is sacred. It becomes unreal only when 
we have found a greater reality beyond it. Till then, it la of infinite 
moment that we should deal with it In manly fashion. Not succum> 
bins to selMnterest ; not bribed by vanity or comfort; not enslaved 
by the mean ldeals;%o let us push on to the sreatest that we know. 
And falllns by the way. as moat of us will fall, let us know that 
the attempt was well worth while. It was God whom we worships 
ped thus In Humanity. It was worship that we called by the 
name of work. The Calcutta lad who perished In a city drain in 
the vain attempt to save two workmen the other day. was as 
truly saint and martyr as if he had died at the stake for his 
opinions, or thrown himself down from ^he monntaln<top in 
sacrifice. 

SISTER NIVEDir A. 

s- s- s- 

MEN AND MACHINES 

• 

The present day commercial civilization of man Is not only 
takins too much time and space but killing timc^ and place. Its 
movements ore violent; its noise is discordantly loud. It is carrying 
its own damnations because It Is trampllns: Into distortion the 
humanity upon which it stands. It Is strenuously turnins out 
money at the cost of happiness. Man Is reducing himself to his 
minimum in order to be able to make amplest room •for his 
orffanlsatlons. He Is derldlnff his humour sentiments into shame 
because they are apt to stand In the way of his machines^ * 

RABWORAHATH TABORE. 


S' S' 

CITY O' THE SOUL 

tlThat the Sannyosin ^ to life, that the craftsman must be to 
hl8 craft, tlfkt each one of us to* the task in hand. We mu&t have a 
single eye to the thing itself, not to any of the fruits that come of 
it. We must keep ourselves simple, dependent upon on external aid. 
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listenlnff more tnd mor6|ia life goes on for that Inner voice which 
is the guide to self-expression. In each line we must seek for that 
peculiar and partial form of Mukti wbloh is Its goal. When Muktl 
has been piled upon Muktl, God knows if the Absolute shall be 
ours. 

Five hundred times died Buddha ere he attained the infinite 
compassion. Shall ^ve grudge a life, with Its hour of toll, that we 
may feast our eyes upon some symbol of perfection ? Shall we 
measure the devotion that, given without stint, is to make of us 
the i)uja flowers laid before the feet of God ? In a world of infinite 
variety the vision of Reality ends every road. Let us then push on 
with brave hearts, not fainting by the way. Whatever we have 
/aken in hand to dd, let us make the means our end. Let us 
pursue after the Ideal for the Ideal’s own sake, and cease not, stop 
not, till we are called by the voice that cannot go unheeded to put 
away childish tl]|^gs and enter the clt^ of the soul. 

mjER umaiTA. 


• s* 

WEALTH AND DHARMA 

* Let us by All means strive for wealth by means of commerce 
and Industry, but let us strlvo for It by standing on the ancient 
highway laid out for us by our own Rlshls who sanely said: 
“Pursue wealth by pursuing the path of Dharma.” 

SIR, R. G, CHARDAVARKAR. 


S* ^ 

INDEPENDENCE IN ACTION ^ 

All that Is worth having, you can* and must do for 
yourselves.^ 

. * 0AVELL. 

$• S' 


STRONG THOUGHT AND ACTION 

Do It with perseverance. It will set up strong vibrations 
that will destroy the weak atoms of your brain and thorough ly 
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establish a vlfforous tone of thought actyrity. Pr^tlce will bring 
light. Inspiration comes on the vibratory wires of strong thought 
and strong action. Action, muscular exertion, will tune your mind 
to a responsive condition, will clinch your Intentions into strength 
and motive power to your entire nature. Learn to tense your Will. 

* SmMI MUKERJI. 


s* s* s* 

PROMPTNESS 

Kext to determination is promptness. 

• * GANU^ 

m 

^ s* s* * 

SOUND MIND 

Meanwhile, what of us ? Are wo to give the rich stores of 
our past, are we to enrich tho world, and fcmaln ourselves poverty 
stricken and bare ? If not, how shall v/e escape ? ft not, what must 
our course be? Our course must be REALIZATION THROUGH 
WORK. To the metaphysics of our theology has afready succeeded 
the race course of modern science. Wo have to throw ourselves 
upon this, and win our guerdon there. This Is the task of our race 
In the world,— to prove the authenticity and grandeur of the 
ancient Indian wisdom, by proving the soundness and genuineness 
of the Indian mind Itself, In that sphere of Inquiry w%ich the 
Time— Spirit has now opened up to all nations alike. ^ 

SI^’ER NIYEOITA, 


S* 

POWER IW ACTION 

jOur work Is our llfe-pr viOrve. Remember: "Lii^e only avails, 
not tho having lived. Power ceases in the Instant of repose; it 
resides in the moment of transition from a past state InVo a new 
state, In the ehootlng of the gulf, in the darting to an aim." 7ou 
must reach out to the highest and Vie best within the sphere of 
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your vision. Thus alone can you stand out of the deep rut formed 
by ages of crass IgnoranoiD. 'Four ideal must compel your entire 
being. There must bo tugging hard at the center of your being 
and earnest longing to live up to the highest within you. 

SWAMI MUKEBJL 

S' S' 


SENSE OF DUTY 


The best prize that life can give to us is the sense of duty- 
faith fully performed. 


LADY SYDENHAM. 


s* s* s* 

STAND SERENE 

• * 

When we are true to the faith that Is In us, we become the 
witness, looking on a^ the spectacle of victory and of defeat. 
Seeking for triumph to the utmost of our power, we are not 
therefore enslaved by it. Striving with all our might to reverse 
<our defeat, we ^re nevertheless not bowed down by It. In conque- 
ring as In being conquered, we stand serene. In the power of 
religion, conscious of a sovereign self-restraint within that yields 
to none of the circumstances of life, whether these be good or 111. 
Are we Indeed Jealous of those whose whole good Is In the world 
about ^em ? 'bo w not know that in the pairs of opposites there 
is oscillation, that good Is followed by 111, fame by ignominy, 
brilliant suocess by blackness of disaster ? 

siBUR nmouA, 


s* s* s* 

GOOD WORK 

If we are doing really good work the result should ^76 that 
we sbotftd become qualified to do t&e better and the bftst. 
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THEY PREACH DESPAIR 

It Is ffenerally those who do not work— who do not realize 
the dignity and the power of work that give themselves up to the 
preaching of despair. 

GOHHAU. 


S- ^ S' 

GREAT TASKS 

Let US also. then, undertake great tasks. Let us be faithful 
oven in little things. A single wheel or screw may be small, even 
.minute, yet a whole machine may turn on it. Let us be responsible, 
trustworthy. Let our word be our bond. The hand we have taken 
In ours, let it never fall for want of one to h(Ad It. So shall c^very* 
deed be the seed-plot of new powers. So shall every gain become 
the stronghold of a nation. 

• • SIST£R mUITA. 

S- S S' 

WELL-DEFINED ACTION , 

Sach act must have a well-defined basis ana^snouia oe seen* 
complete mentally previous to being externalized. Forethought 
must precede action. Decision and tenacity of purpose should 
accompany its performance. A complete decision of the mind clears 
the mental field and Is really the battle half won, at times 
wholly won, c * • 

Each utterance must be well grounded on a clear thought. 

It should be based on a strong conviction If It is to tell. Calmness * 
and not muscular exertion of the larynx should accompany 
speech. 

SWAhl MUKERJ\ 




^ PRACTICAL DREAMERS ^ 

The greatest men of action who were endowed by Nature 
with the most extraordinary force of accomplishment have owed 
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to it the combination In them of active power with an immense 
drift of orlfflna^e thoafirJ;Lt devoted to practical realisation. Thev 
have been great executive thinkers, great practical dreamers. 
Such were Napoleon and Alexander. 

AUROBINOO GROSE. 


^ s* 

THE IMMEDIATE END 

Each man has his own stepping-stones across the river of 
Maya. Prom stono to stone, one step at a time, we go. Our whole 
soul must be in the next step. Not for most of us to reach the 
Absolut<^ nuw; for most of us only the immediate end. whatever It 
ibe. ar\^ for that, to forget self ! Only through action can we rise 
to the^ which Is beyond action. The world is full of causes for 
flwhlch a man may give his all. Ijadders of rope by ) which we may 
draw ourselves «ip to the Mukii at :iresent out of sight. Many 
souls, mapy plaifCs; not for all souls a single gospel. Only through 
all runs the great law; by renunciation alone, by forgetfulness, 
does man rise to the Supreme Goal. 

• SISTER mmm. 


S' $• 

INDEPENDENT THINKING 

There was nothing like practice in cricket (In India). That 
was thjj only ^ay of making oneself a cricketer. One must have 
a good deal of patlehce. A cricketer must always try to learn from 
* others and think for hlmseVf what was best for him and what 
was not. • 

RRinSUOUPSIRHJl 

• 

. NO PRIZE FOR COWARDS 

Hgld yourself steady bodily and mentally. Then begin to 
tense your Will. Feel and say *T am this very moment nfasterlng my 
mind. Now. This moment. Now. Insist on Immediate mastery. Da 
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not say *' to-morrow.’* but say “This moment.” Set up the strong 
Present Tense against all else. Do not fii^.ve up tltl you are quite 
exhausted mentally. Do It with perseverance. Xt will set up 
strong vibrations that will destroy the weak atoms of your brain 
and thoroughly establish a vigorous tone of thought-activity. 
Practice will bring light. Inspiration comes on the vibratory wires 
of strong thought aind strong action. Action, muscular exertion, 
will tune your mind to a responsive condition, will clinch your 
intentions into strength and motive power to your entire Nature. 
Learn to tense your Will. Learn to be positive to evil suggestions, 
either from your own Nature or fi‘om that of others. Have a Spirit 
of your own. Determine to do a thing and do not desi.st while there 
is even a breath left in the body. Greatness could never be a prize 
for cowards. Only the brave, the pure, the stL^ong. the determined,, 
can reach the goal. None else, none else. * 

m 

SmMl MUKERJI. 

« t 

s* s* s* 

I 

WORK AS PUJA 

Work then is as necessary to the growth of the soul as is 
the Vedanta: perhaps more so. And work is at a]Jl times within* 
our own power. The bliakta practises the ceremonies of worship. 
Work la the pu}a which a man offers to that Great Power which is 
manifested as Nature. 

, SISTEfi mEOiTA. 

• « 


S* S' s* 

CONCENTRATION 

% 

One thing at a time and that with your entire heart and 
soul. The ideal you have set up for your8e^f must absorb the best 
and the richest forces in you. lD*'*ddnce the thin end of the wedge. 
Bach s^oke shall drive it decker. Do not scatter your energry. 
Do not burn your candle at bf th ends. The secret of success is 
Ooncentratlon. A man may be an omnivorous reader. He is a 
walking Bnoyolopaedia. His brain is a Bodlian Library. Yet he 
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has no worth, no intrinsic qualities, that can slve him that 
breadth and de^th of dlg'^ity that go out of a man possessing? inner 
force of character. 


SWAMJ MUKERJI. 


3* s* 


VISION OF PURPOSE 

Go out on life's great adventure; the more difficult the task, 
the greater Is the challenge. When you have gained the vision of 
a purpose to which ^ou can and must dedicate yourself wholly, 
'then «the closed doors will open and the seemingly impossible will 
become fully attainable. 

. ^ StR J. C. ROSE, 


s* s* 


VICTORY IN EFFORT 

First we must understand that no work was over wasted. 
Every vibration of struggle brings its own result. When enough 
force has gone out. victory is the return. Ultimately there is no 
such thing as defeat. A clear Will frustrated, only becomes the 
clear e#. Loss beccAnes then nothing but a gain delayed. Again 
victory depends only on effort never on talk. 

sum mrcoiTA. 


■S' s> 

, VIRILE STRENGTH 

Qnr endeavours lack virile slxength and we fkiV 
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THE RIGHT TO FAIL 

Thus we are all one. To each man jils own fiieed should be 
as sacred and as *pure as to the Yogi the meditation at nlshtfall. 
Is It Enffllsh or Persian, Is It chemistry or manufacture, that Wh 
would study ? Whatever It he, It la holy. All work la holy. All 
deeds are revelations. All knowledge Is Veda. There Is no difference 
between secular aad Aicred. The modern history of India Is as much 
a part of religion as the ancient. What! Shall Bharata be a figrnre 
In the Shastras, and the klngrs and leaders of public opinion to-day 
move outside ? Not so. We are one. The hi£rhest and lowest of us, 
one. The oldest and most modern, one. Time is one. Qod Is one. 
There was never a moment holler than the present. There was 
never a deed more worthy than that which I am set to do. be it 
weavlngf, or sweeplnff. or the keeplnar of accvints, or the Study of 
the Vedas, or the strugrgle of meditation, ay. or the blow to be 
struck with the bared fist. Let my own life express the utmost 
that 18 known to me. However hard be the attempt let me essay 
the thing I think right. However bold be the eflfcfrt required, let 
no great thing call to me In vain. I shall fall. Ah yes I failure 
is the one thing certain. But let me reverence my own fal]lure • 

1 have the right to fall. Only by failure upon failure can 
1 win success. ^ • 

sisuR wvmu. 

t • 

3 - 

BENUMBED FACULTIES 

The idea which lies at the root of our helplessness is the 
sense that we are always intended to remain children, to be 
subject to outside control, and never to rise to*the dignity bf self- 
control by making our conscience and o^ur reason the supreme, if 
not the sole, guide to our conduct. All past history ha^ been a 
terrible w^ness to the havoc committed by this misconception. 
Wo are children, no doubt, but the children of God. and not of man, 
and voice of God In us Is the only voice which we are iSound to. 
listen. Of coarse, all of us cannot listen tb this volce^when we 
desire it, because from long neglc and dependence upon outside 
help, w^have benumbed this faculty of conscience In ua With too 
many of us. a thing is true or jTalse, righteous or sinful, simply 
because somebody in the past has said that It is so. 
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POWER OF ASSERTION 

• 

We lose confidence In our abllltsr to accomplish because we 
ourselves or some one else has met with failure, and *lt becomes 
'necessary to churn up all our emotional energies to carry us past 
the stlcklns point. The best of us are not uslns a title of the 
powers which we really possess. Compared ^ith what we ought 
to be, we are only awake. It Is right here that the power of 
assertion can do effective work in the rousing of our dormant 
faculties and bringing Into strong action tho forces awaiting our 
command. But they need vigorous stirring. 


SWAMf MUKERJL 


S- S' S' 

NEED FOR STRUGGLE 

All^our vivacity, all our intelligence. Is developed by struggle. 
Only shapeless Incapacity could result from Its lack. 

S/Sr£R miOITA. 


S* 'S* S* 

HEROIC EFFORT 

No man knows what he Is capable of achieving so long 
as he tloes not rolise himself for a heroic effort. It is only In 
answering the call of a nibble but difficult task that our hidden 
capacity «hows Itself. 

PROF. SIR 3ARKAR. 


S* S* 

OUR ASSET 

A^l that we have at our owfi disposal Is our owh effort. 
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EXERTION 

Thus you see that the putting forth* of positive effort, spoken 
of already, will go to effectively shake out the grosser and coarse- 
ned forms of vibrations In the body. Exertion will organise your, 
brain, develop and unfold its tx>wers. The grind of Intellectual 
training means pali^ In its exquisite form for the tamasic man. 
Austere living is Just what man hates. Sense pleasures he eagerly 

c 

seeks. Just as exercise in the physical sense Is painful to begin 
with, so It causes more life to flow Into your muscles, nerves and 
fibres; and development results. 

SmMI MUKERJi. 


^ ^ ^ 

4 

GOOD BEGINNING 

Your success lies in good beginning and, honest attempt. 
Your fruit is In the hands of God. 


MAHATMA GANDHI. 


^ S' s- 


THE MEANS 

Means come to the man who can use means ; always without 
exception. Is victory or defeat my task ? Fool ; Struggle is 
your task. 

SISTER NIVEDITA. 


s* s* ^ 

ACTION ^ 

The more man acts and makes actual what was latent in him. 
the nearer does he bring the distant yet-to^be. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


‘ 

INTENSE STRUGGLE 

Our struggle must be r ..Ihtense as that of the meanest 
miser. gATe must labour for tne good of others as the drowning 
man clutches at a straw. Ther^ must be as much energy thrown 
into our renunciation as Into most men’s self-preservation. 

SISTER NIYEOITA. 
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SELF DEVELOPMENT 

A great man alone can achieve something great in any walk 
ot life. So the first duty of every man desirous of achlovlni? 
•something great In any walk of life is to develop character. 

Character-development is the first step to self -development. 

* SAHti. 


^ S' s> 

IN HALF-MEASURES 

We cannot be satisfied therefore till our society has produced 
great n»{nds In every branch of human activity. Advaita can be 
• expressed in mechanics, In engineering, in art. In letters as well 
as ln«{)hllo3ophy and meditation. But it can never be expressed In 
half-measures. The true Advaitin is the master of the world. He 
does *not knove a good deal of hls^choson subject; he knows all 
there Is^to bo ^nown. He does not perform his particular task 
fairly well: he does It as well as It is possible to do it. In the little 
he sees the groat. In Rlio pupil whom he teaches he seos the 
nation and Humanity. In the act he sees the principle. In the new 
thought ho finds lilmself nearer truth itself. 

We are *men, not animals. We are minds, not bodies. Our 
life is thought and realisation, not food and sleep. 

StSTER NI¥ED17A, 


s* s* s* 


^ ^ORCE OF WILL 

Sacrifice and the force of Will would annihilate every diffi- 
culty that would arise in one’s way. ^ 

* MRS, SAROJiRI NAfOV. 




• THE RICHJ TO ACT 

Ours on]{^ the right to action, ours never the fruit of action. 
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SECRET OF BEAUTY ^ 

The nameless God had ffiven Himself nnsparlnffly In His 
creation. What Is the secret of the beauty In nature? Man’s, 
creation also can be beautiful In so far as he fflves himself to his 
work. The reason why our enterprises In this country fall so often 
Is that we sive only a portion of ourselves to the cause dear to our 
heart. * 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


s* s* s* 

NEGATIVE MIND 

m 

What a catalogue of weaknesses in human nature ! Yes, is 
it not all fact ? Morbid thoughts. Impure desires, ;t.elf-pity. p&lnful 
introspection, continual anticipation of perpetual loss, : constant 
dwelling on a lazy Ideal, pessimism, causeless apprehensions, —all 
these and many more are the pitiless enemies and life long 
associates of a negative, resistless, nerveless, wilMess cast of 
mind: -a mind void of 8tamlna,-a character out' of Joint with the 
laws of right living and right thinking. Heredity, ^environmental * 
conditions, emotion, and ignorance ; all contribute their quota to 
the emasculation of man’s resistant forces. Fact Is, men are as 
lazy as they dare to be. If they work at all there must be a 
strong incentive to back up their sudden fit of activity. It Is a 
long spell of active inactivity that most people^want. No wonder 
their powers of resistance are in a state _of atrophy I 


SmiRI MUKERJI. 


S’ S’ 

^ ACTIVITY IS LIFE J 

The Upanlshad says: In ffje midst of activity alone wilt thou 
desire to live a hundred years- 
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• PLAY OF JOY 

We mast be brave enough to be able to say : We are reaohlns 
h!m here in this very spot, now at this very moment. We mast 
*bo able to assure ourselves that as in our actions we are realising 
ourselves, so in ourselves we are realising him who is the self of 
the self. We must earn the right to say unhesitatingly by 
clearing away with our own effort all obstruction, all disorder, all 
discards from our path of activity ; we must be able to say "In my 
work is my Joy, and in that Joy does the Joy of my Joy abide.'’ 

Activity Is the play of Joy. 

RABINDRANATH TARORB, 


s* s* s* 

man's destiny 

You can qiake yourself what *yoa will, noble or base, pure 
or foul, clever or stupid. You are your own creation, and you crave 
out your own destiny, ^ 

OR. BESANT. 


s ^ 

ENERGIZED CULTURE 

We have to energize our culture. We have to learn to think 
of things in their wholeness, and to see them from new points of 
view. \ve have to possess ourselves of all that is known by 
» humanity, not to continue Ip contentment with a mere corner of 
its knowledge, well fenced off. Are we mentally capable of science, 
of sanity, of comprehensiveness ? If so, we have now Jp prove our 
capacity.^ » 

* , SISTER nmotTA, 




• THE WILL'^OV/ER • 

Very few«have realised how great became the power of Will 
Intenslfled by practice and concentration. There can be no doubt 
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of the predispositions which can be conferred om the nerve by 
internal power of Will In ^ facilitating: *or Inhibiting the nervous 
Impose. The effect of attention or expectation In enhancing percep- 
tion Is familiar as also Is the power of suggestion. • 

In the determination of sensation, then the internal stimulus 
of the Will may play as important a part as the shock from outside. 
And thus, through Inner control of the ne^e, the character 
of the resulting sensation may become profoundly modified. 
The external, then, is not so overwhelmingly dominant, and 
man is no longer passive agent In the hand of destiny. He has 
a latent power which will raise him above the terrors of his 
inimical surroundings. It rests with him whether the channels 
through which the outside world reachef^ him should at his 
command be widened or closed. 

SIR J. 6 . BOSE 

. 1 ?- ^ 

TRUTH IN YOU ^ 

Try to realise the strength within you, try to bring It forward, 
so that everything you do^may bo not y^ur own doing, but the 
doing of that Truth within you. , 

AUROBINOa GHOSE. 

S' S' s* 


POWER IN ACTION 

Action Is potential. His will be the power who will do the 
action. But for success the grace of God must be behind It 
( the action ). 


t 

S* S* S' 


BAMOAS SWAMI. 

« 


NEW POWERS 

With self* trust new powers are born. 

5K \Mi mKERJL 

S' S’ 

* bondage of dejection 

The worst form of bonda|;e is the bondage of dejection, which 
keeps men hopelessly chained In loss of faith In themselves. 

RABINDRAMATH 7A80RE, 
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_JOY AND WORK 

The Upanlshaa says : Knowledge* power, and action are of Ins 
Mure. It is because this naturalness has not yet been born In os 
Chat we tend to divide joy from work. Our day of work la not 
our day of joy— for that we require a holiday; for, miserable that 
we are, we cannot find our holiday in our w8rk. The river finds 
its holiday its onward flow, the fire in its outburst of flame, the 
scent of the flower in its permeation of the atmosphere ; but in our 
everyday work there is no such holiday for us. It is because we 
do not let ourselves ffo, because we do not give ourselves Joyoasly 
and entirely up to it. that our work overpowers us. 

rabiudhamath nttriwc. 


^ ^ 

GREAT FAITH 

But* the ages of faith are in truth the constructive affes, 
the afipes of growth, of ar^s and industries, of the spread of education 
and the crafts. Great faith is above all thlns^s the concomitant and 
support of mighty action. 

. . SISUR RIYiOITA. 






WISDOM 




. CAPACITY TO PRACTISE 

•Understanains Is capacity to practise. 


a. V. GANU. 


S' s ^ 


AWAKENED CONSCIOUSNESS 

It is sulierftigrs that drive lessons home and propel the dor- 
mant consciousness alons the endless track of spiritual evolution. 


SWAMI MUKERJh 


s* 

% « INVINCIBLE MAN 

No one is so invincible as the man who has not dreamt of 

« • 

defeat, b^ause he has a world beyond victory to achieve. 

RIVEDI7A. 


S* S* ii* 

ADxJUSTMiNT OF SELF 

Paln^ cfisease and poverty of power are not absolute, Hbt It Is 
the wan9 of adjustment of our indl^dual self to our universal self 
whioh gives rlseito them. 
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VALUE OF EFFORT 


The wbole life of a people... .is enriched even by failures^ 
provided the effort has been all that it should be. * 


GOHHAU* 


S' s* 


EARNEST ‘-PERSISTENCE 

The best use to which we can put even unpleasant incidents 
is to grow more earnest and persistent in the work that lies 
before us. 

JUSTICE RANADE. 


S' S' 

NEW IDEAS 

Once we are inspired with new ideas, once we overcome 
cynicism and pessimism much of the difflcultles now In our way 
will disappear. We want stamina and vitality. 

SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE. 


S' S' S' 

MENTAL ENERGY AS POWER 

Mental energy when forced into difficult and lofty channels 
develops Power, when allowed to run along lines of least resistance 
breeds weakness. 

RA^HAVACHARY, 


" S' S' S' 

PAIN, / fiD's DISCIPLINE 

The first and most Important function of pain is to call out 
the activity-aspect of the soul. Remember it has no permanent 
place. Take your cue and learh to love exertion, and pain shall not 
come. The next function of pain is to establish r> thmle conditions 
in the physical form. It organises the body aright. 
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Thus youpsee that the putting forth of positive effort, spoken 
of already, will go to ^effectively shake out the grosser and 
coarsened forms of vibrations In the body. Exertion will organise 
tyour brain, develop and unfold Its powers. The grind of intellectual 
training means pain In Its exquisite form for Sthe tamaslc man. 
Austere living Is Just what man hates. Sense ^pleasures he eagerly 
seeks. Just as exercise In the physical sense is painful to begin 
with, so It causes more life to flow into your muscles, nerves and 
fibres: and development results. Nothing has seemed to you more 
painful than the deliberate development of the will. It Is most 
painful at first. Yet. if you have done it or if you ever do it, you 
shall know that the harmonic poise of the will-power is the 
mlghtleiit aspect of Power in man. Well, then, this is the third 
•function of pain. It dievelops power. '‘Power is pain transmuted.’* 

• 

The fourth function Is that pain purifies. “Slowly and 
resolulely as a Ay cleans its legs of th*b honey in which it has been 
caught- -eo remove thou, if it be only for a time, every particle 
which sullies the brightness of thy mind.* Return into thyself 
content to give but asking no one-asking nothing.” 

• 

• 

, Now this cleansing process you set about only under the 
crucifixion of pain. Human nature is obdurate. For ages the 
animal propensities have been developed. Unless drastic methods 
be employed they are impossible of subjugation. There is nothing 
like pain as a teacher. Because first it is a purifier. Once your 
nature^as been papsed through the fire of sufiierlng it will have 
known the serious side of life. It will represent sterner stuff 
' than the mere gibbering, imitative tendencies of the ape. 

Next pain is a disclpllner of mind and body» Now if you 
remember all this, you will be patient under suffering. You will 
not tug and pull, gnash your teeth and break down. You will be 
indifferent alike to (pain and pleasure. For as you study and 
meditate, as ) wisdom opens out to your vision, you shall see that 
there Is qver a cause behind. You shall go on calmly t^orklng 
for higher ends, not waiting for reltaaa as a condition ef work. 
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WISDOM AND 
The lips of wisdom are 
standing* 


UNDERSTANDING 

closed except to the ears of under < 

smm uukerJi. 


S’ S- 


SURE CHANCE f 

Old customs that have come down to us must have orlgrinall^ 
come Into existence owing to the conditions of life which then 
prevailed at the time, and, before trying to change them by a 
revolutionary method we should make ourselves sure that the 
changes we seek are of a higher and better kind. ' ^ 

' K. NATAflAJAN ■ 


S* S' ^ 

OUR FATE 

It la quite necessary that we should pass through certain 
experiences, that we rise from Ideal to id4aL Wo create our own 
fate. Our sufferings, our Joys, are so many projections from 
ourselves. We alone are responsible for them. 

• SWAMI MUXERJi 


S’ S’ S’ 

IRRESPONSIVE HEARTS 

• 

Words did reach those who had their eyes open. But they 
had little effect on those who were not. prepared to take them Into « 
their hearts. « < 

BABIMORAXATH TAGORE, 


S’ S^ S’ 

WORSH P OF^ THE PAST 

Qf all forma of Ignorance, tew are at once so 'mean and so 
easy to fai^ Into as that of %elf-ldealism. How often, '’instead of 
aspiring upwards, we are merely worshipping ou^ own past ! 

5/STER Rf¥£OITA. 
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^MISFORTUNE LEADS TO HAPPINESS 

The illamlnated eye of the seer perceives that all leads to 
shod; for God Is all and God Is sarvainanga(am^ He knows that the 
•apparent evil is often the shortest way to the grood, the unpleasant 
Indispensable to prepare the pleasant, misfortune the condition of 
obtalnlnff a more perfect happiness. 

AUBOBINOO CHOSE’ 


^ ^ 

LIMITS OF POWER 

Power to be a yower must act within limits. 

HABtHDHAHAlH lACOHE, 


^ ^ ^ 

DESTRUCTION OF PAIN 

Nature with her pitiless ways cannot claim mercy for 
herself. Her lA^s are hard. Be It a sin of commission or of 
^ omission, your escape Is Impossible. This penalty bears a mission 
peculiar to ItsAf. It is a blessing: in dlsgrulse. It is the merciful 
knife of the surgeon. If there is loss, pain, suffering, disappointment 
at one pole, It is all counterpoised by the ripening of experience, 
wisdom, knowledge at the other. Hence measured on the scale of 
Comp^satlon, all pain, come It how it may, must be faced with 
patience. Fain comes in jangled vibrations, seems to asphyxiate 
the whole man, strikes as<lown for the needed lesson. In suffering 
we pay^ur debts. The burden is lightened. Sin and suffering are 
twins and separation is impossible. How wo wish vjp had been let 
off scot^ee; how like miserable shirkers w^ wish our bed hod no 
‘crumpled^ose leaves. , Tet would you who weep and lament be 
minus the experience and wisdom you have stored up through 
efforts to brush pain aside ? ITo right have we then to rule off 
pain as vbltatlon of a wrathful Deity. Bather, we Shall see 
Cause And Effect, not somewhere eand sometimes but everywhere 
and always. Ti|iat Is the position of Strength. Every sweat has 
its sour. We shall confront fate with fate, fire with fire, and» 
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BtandinfiT aside, see the one eat the other. The end o| all philosophy 
Is the destruction of pain. Not milksops* %.nd lunatics, but men of 
Iron courage are philosophers. Philosophy is thought passed aqd 
purified through the fire of the Living Spirit. It Is deathless,^ 
birthless truth established In the constitution of man. 

. SWAMI MUKBRJI, 


s* s* s* 


OBSTACLE AS OPPORTUNITIES 


What are obstacles to the lower creatures are opportunities 
to the higher life of man. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. < 


^ ^ ^ 


SOLVENT OF ERROR 


There Is no solvent of error in conduct like 
right knowledge. 


true thought and 

sisreii HivmTAl 


S' S’ S' 

POWER OF POVERTY 

It will often seem as if life hammered the poo^, man. 
working him to that form which will exactly fill its place in the 
social setting, while the rich man, ip the nature of things, is 
privileged, and allowed apparently to escape opposition.' In fact, 
however, this hammering is experience, and is one of those the 
most Important regards in which the buying power of poverty is 
greater than that of wealth. 

Service, poverty, helpp |me8s, are for strong natures eve&t 
schools. It is only the man wko is ih a position at some time in his 
life to feel the full consequences of each word and act on the hearts 
of others, it If only that man «vho Is able fully to explore the 
social consciousness. Only he whose single self-resiirct can exactly 
balance the respect that is due to others. For the manner and 
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bearing of the subject should be different in form but wholly 
equal In dignity to thcfya of the king himself. We ought so to 
Bfrve that we might at any moment assume authority. This is 
^the service that the great desire to have. He who longs to thwart 
and mortify the pride of the server invites defeat ffK>m his own 
subordinate. 

* S!STER MI^EDtTA. 


s* s* s* 

RIGHT ECONOMY 

Economy is the best utilization possible of available means. 
Entrenchment Is often economy's worst enemy. 

* S/A MtBZA ISMA/L, DEWAN OF MYSORE. 

S* 

^ THE GREAT MOMENTS 

With us, the hurry and pressure of the little things of life 
soon crushes out of sight the great moments of the soul's life. It 
is the little thli:^ that matter to us, not the great f 

• SISTER NIVEDIJA. 


s* 

TAME SUBMISSION 

It Is only a fool or a coward who tamely submits to opposi- 
tion. Vhe manly man feels that nothing else is so -effective In 
forcing him to keep the fli^jes of his own enthusiasm ablaze. 

• SISTER m¥EaiTA. 


S* S' • 

WEALTH AND WISDOM 

Wealth is friends, liome, father, brother, 
* Title to respect and fame, 
lirea, and wealth Is he^d for wisdom— 
Thft it should be so is shame. 
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MEASURE DEFEAT 

♦ 

To measure our defeat accurately, ^ to reverse It. 

SISTER NlVEDlfAr 


^ ^ 

£ 

DISCRIMINATE INTENTIONS 

In this complex world intentions have to bo directed to 
properly chosen ends and towards those ends we must direct our 
means with the most careful discrimination. 

R7. NON. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRh 


s* s* ^ 

HISTORY SPEAKS 

The more we know, the more Infinitesimal will our own 
contributions to human knowledge appear to us. The more we 
know, the more will history speak to us in trumpet tones, the 
more full of meaning will the acts of great men become to us, 
the more shall we see ourselves to be striving with difficulty to 
see as our leader saw, to be making only a new attempt on* 
his behalf. 

SISTER NIYEDITA. 


s* 

RIGHT UNDERSTANDING ,, 

For examples of what Is to be won by energy of social 
experiment, we are a&reed that we must turn to the We^t. Bven 
In the pursuit of ideas, while the Idea Is often better realized lif 
India, Its refieotlon In the wp ^1 organization Is better accomplished 
In Burope. These things are to *50 studied and contemplated. 
There li; no solvent of error In conduct like true thought and right 
knowledge. ^We are of those w^o urge neither conservatism nor 
reform In social questions. We aide only for right ^ understanding. 
And we hold that the temper of mind that will rush hurriedly 
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apon either cgie act or the other is not conducive to true 
understanding, which needs above all things disinterestedness 
and calm. 

SISt£R mEDIU. 


S' ^ S' 


CHANGE THINGS 


Things are not bettered, but we are bettered by making 
changes in them. 


SWAM VIVEKAHAMA. 


S' S' S' 

CHEAP VALUES 

9 

When our whole mind is bent only upon making use of this 
world it loses for us Ifts true value. We make it cheap by our 
sordid desires ; ^nd thus to the end of our days we only try to feed 
Upon it and miss Its truth, just like the greedy child who tears 
* leaves from ag}recious book and tries to swallow them. 

Our lust, our greed, our love of comfort result in cheapening 
man to his lowest value. It Is self-deception on a large scale. 
Our desires blind us to the truth that there is in man, and this 
is thcS greatest vising done by ourselves to our own soul. It 
deadens our consciousness, and is but a gradual method of 
splrltUG^ suicide. * 

RABtRORAmil TAeORB- 


S* 3* 

• PRESERVE JUSTICE ^ 

justice being destroyed will destroy ; being pjreserved will 
preserve; it mi|st never, therefore, be violated.' 
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RECEPTIVE ATTITUDE , 

We must turn a receptive attitude to all truth. We must be 
respectful to all from whom we learn. Affe, rank and relatlonshh) 
ought all to constitute claims on our deference, but nothing should* 
win from us the deep passivity that we yield to character and 
learning. , 

SISTER NIVEDITA. 


S' :t‘ S’ 


SELF-DETERMINATION 

Nothing is good which Is not self-chosen, no determination Is 
valuable which Is not self-determination. 


PROF. S. RADHAKRISRNAR. 


S S S' 


TEMPER r 

Those people only who begin to doubt their posltlop get 
Into temper. * 

PAHDIT ^jAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


s* s* s* 


VITAL NEEDS 

It Is for the satisfaction of the vital and emotional needs of 
humanity that modern nations and societies exist, that commerce 
grows and Science ministers to human luxury and convenience... 

The whole of humanity now demands not merely the 
satisfaction of the body, the anna. l>ut the satisfaction also of the 
prana and the chitta. the vital and emotional desires. 

^ AOROBINIIO QHOSE. 

^ 3 * 


DISCRIMINATION 

So long^as the faculty of discrimination la not acquined, the 
object aimed at cannot be gained. ^ 
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‘ RENUNCIATION 

• • 

SO the world Is a school, a erymnaslum for the soul. Huiua> 
nfty is not a sreat hall of mirrors. In which a single figure Is 
^fleeted again and again, here well, and badly there. God yearns 
to achieve Himself supremely, and differently. In each one of us. 
All that we may take from the pattern lives Is^he law that guided 
them, the aim for which they tolled. Renunciation t Renunciation ? 
Renunciation 1 In the panoply of renunciation plunge thou into the 
ocean of the unknown. Accept the exigencies of thy time, the 
needs of thy place, as the material out of which the soul Is to build 
Us own boat for the great journey. Think not that It can copy 
exactly any that has gone before. To them, look only for the 
promise ithat where t^ey have succeeded thou shalt not utterly 
'fall. •Then build, and launch. Set out to flnd—Thyself! And let 
thy sfblng forth be as a blaze of encouragement to those who have 
yet to depart. 


SmER NtVEDITA, 


, ^ ^ ^ 

• SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 

. < It Is th€t continuity of our social environment, moreover, 
th£^ keeps us all on our own highest level In character and 
conduct. • 

SISTER HIYEDITA. 
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^ POWER OF WILL 

Man is man by virtue of willing, not by virtue of knowinfip 
and understanding. As he Is, so he sees* His hopes and aspirations 
are In proportion to the depth and power of his will: for, 

says Hmerson, **The helsht of the pinnacle is measured by the 
breadth of the base.'* 


SWAM/ MUKOU/* 


^ 0 ^ ^ 


MEANING OF CHARACTER 

Character means complete co-ordination betweon principles. 
Ideal, thdbffht, speech *and action. 


B. r. BAm 


^ ^ 

, WORLDLY HONESTY 

The Intesrity of the man of* business Is to the full as aooep- 
tay^ an oseri&ff as the renunciation of the monk, for unless %here 
l^a honest* men of the world, the rellfftous orders must coma 
to an end. 
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FEARLESS OPJNIQNS « 

No man can be called virtuous who is not fearles In the 
formation, as well as the expression, of his opinions, and who does 
not unflinchingly obey the dictates of his conscience. ' 

, MAHATMA GAMDMh 


^ ^ ^ 

THIRST FOR THE GREAT 

Devotion to the Impersonal Idea often creates a career, but it 
Is one for which we pay heavily In poverty, hard work, and 
sometimes final catastrophe and failure. Only the apprehenolon of 
some infinite good to be attained by this, for ourselves or for 
others, could nerve us to such a choice. For this, we have to wake 
In ourselves the great appetites. The sannyasin thirsts for renun- 
ciation. Let us so thirst for knowledge for truth, for ju.. tlce or for 
strength. Let us long to help and to save, even as children In the 
dark cry out for help. Realizing that only by the laborious climb 
towards the highest we perceive, can we be wholly helpful, let us 
work. work, work, to reach the Absolute Good In whatever path 
we seek to make our own. And above all. let us pray ever tile 
ancient prayer of the Hebrew Scriptures— "Show Thy servants Thy 
work. O Lord, and their children Thy glory !" • 

SISTER hlYEDITA. 


' , SELF-SACRIFICE UNCOMMON 

The genius of self-p ^rlflce is not common to all nations and 
to all Individuals ; It Is rare and precious. It is the flowering of 
mankind's ethical growth, the evidence of our gradual rise from 
the self-regarding animal to the selfless divinity. A man capable 
of aelf-8aox|floe. whatever his .other sins, has left the animal benlnd 
him ; he has the stuff in him of a future and higher homa^ty. 
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. SOCIAL MOTIVES 

And similarly, the most Intense of all social motives Is not 
ambition or self-interest, or love of fame or power, intense as any 
ef these may be. The most Intense of all motives lies in the 
thousrht **I am trusted: this duty or this need depends upon me/* 
Here is the thought that makes the sentinel ^le at his post, that 
calls the fireman to the hottest point of danger, that rouses the 
slumberinfiT spirit ^nd puts spurs Into the flaffffins will. And 
this is Dharma- 

SISTER RIYEDITM* 


• POSITIVE VIRTUES 

The mere avoidance of sin is not enough. We must be able 
to fortify our fiolns by positive virtues. These virtues are 
commonp^ces only to utter, but when we try to live from day to 
day, they try all our strength, all our patience, all our will to 
resist evil and our will tS live. 

^ PROF. ¥.'B. RAIK, M. 4. 


S’ 3- ^ 

EDUCATE THE WILL 

The education of the Will should be the aim of your Ufe. 

e • 

8WAMI MUKERJU 


s* s> 

• * DEVELOPMENT OF WILL 

Nothing has seemed to you more painful than the deliberate 
development of the WUh It Is snost painful at first. Tet, if you 
have done it or If you ever db It, you shall know tl^t the 
harmonie i^ise of the WlU-power Isjthe mightiest aspect of Power 
in man, • 
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RESPONSIBILITY ^ 

We have to learn to be reliable, 9 r what is called **depen- 
dable,” in our dealiners with others. Responsibility Is God*s test of 
man. We must be equal to our task. It Is worse than uselese. it is 
t>08ltlvely ruinous, like the uncompleted sacrifice, to undertake a 
•duty that we do ^ot carry through to Its lost syllable. The 
.performance or duty, the civic duty, is not to be allowed to vary * 
with our own feelings, with our Impulses, otfr tempers, even ( up 
to certain necessary limits ) with our health. 'T am responsible** is 
a word that, uttored by oneself to oneself, should spur us to the 
highesc oitort, to the sternest sacrifice. 

mUR NIVlDin. 

3^ S* 

REJfL SUPERIORITY 

If they had been really spiritually superior tfley would 
never have been in the degenerate condition in which they 
wore to-day. 

W. M. PILSAOKAR. 


S 3^ 

COURTESY 

Courtesy Is a great lubricant to public Hie, and the# delicate 
•social emotions that make courtesy sincere and natural are one of 
the most precious gifts of humanity. • Courtesy, too. may well be 
practised in the home. It is no excuse for a brutal manner that 
so-and-so is igiy mother or wife or brother. What then ? Am I to 
be impertinent to mV nearest and dearest, and reservet my best 
self for those whom I scarcely know ? • * 

Another will notice the nged of punctuality, of order, of 
reguly habits. AH these are absolutely imperative in the civic 
circle. And all theso are Dlmr/Ju, for aU mean self-conlrgl for’^the 
good of others. 
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THE GREAT MAH 

Any man, who stanfb by hlmaelf elnffle and whose eicample 
aqd teaohlnas have not succeeded in penetrating Into the hearts 
jand IntelUffences of other people In such a way that these hearts 
and IntelUgences are bound to become part of him, cannot be called 
a great man. 

* JUSTICE RANAOE^ 


S* 3* 

SINCERITY IS VICTORY 

Let us. in our own lives, and in the training of our children* 
try to get bach to the fundamental virtues. None can ask us for 
« success. Any may dediand of us truth, simplicity, purity, courage. 
All i;}iese are only so many different faces, as it were, of one 
central perseverance In virtue, one unclear sincerity which makes 
the wpole life af a man Into a patUuit following of a thread, an 

idea, which he sees within hls mind. 

t 

This patience, this steadfastness, this sincerity. Is Dliarma-^tto 
substance, the selfness c€ things and of men. Dharma makes us the 
toys of the great world-foroes. Do we desire to be other? It 
makes us as dead leaves borne onwards by the furious tempests 
of the conscienqp. Is there a higher lot ? Instruments of ideas* 
used, not using ; slaves of the gods, scourged along all the thorny 
roads of life ; resting not. fearing not, embracing ecstacy at the 
heart of despair. 

Sincerity Is what we want. Sincerity Is the key and founda- 
tion of ILU realizatlcftis. Sincerity is the simplest of all the great 
qualities, and of them all^ it goes the farthest. Sincerity and 
the heait fixed steadfastly on the Unseen-it is the whole of 
'Victory. 

, ^SISTER mVEDlTA^ 

TRUE MORAUTY , 

Tiyi^ morality is a freof will, of purity, of ^character, of 
eaerlflce. ^ 
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SOCIAL PRESSURE ^ 

Freedom Mm tne preBSore of social sarroandlngs Is an 
absolute necessity of manly men. The manly man may ohoosa to 
act precisely as his society would desire, but he must believe that 
tedoes this because he himself chooses, and not because society 
Compels. ^ 

SISTER MYEDITA. 


LEADERS MADE, NOT BORN 

True leaders, we may understand once for all, are piade, not 
horn. They are made out of faithful followers. By much i^rvloe^ 
toy deep and humble apprehension, let us hasten to their mahlng. 

SISTER HIVEOITR. 

^ ^ 


RESPONSIBLE LIFE 

Responsible life has as its first condition «a* clear realization 
of the distinction between the end and the m^tns. If the end 
becomes the means and means the end. then instead of becomlns 
men we become machines. 

P/ftrr. ¥. B, RAIK, A. 


^ 

SIGNIFICANCE OF HISTORY * 

Ohara^er is latency. A man’s very belnff is the record of hls< 
whole ];>a8t. This ^s the secret of the itrofound slsnlSloanoe of 
history. The future cannot be different Mm the patf^ any more 
than a man’s body can be Inherit^ Mm the anoestors of another. 

But the future Is not born of some portion only of the past. 
It is b<fm and created and con* s^ttoned by the whole* Tl^s is t^at 
Is really mAint by the dootrlnl of Karma* 
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^ RELIGION OF STRENGTH 

Ours l8 the religion of strength. To be strong Is. to our 
thinking, the first duty of man. So to live that our mere presence 
» enforces righteousness, and protects weakness. Is no mean form of 
personal achievement. 

» SISTER RIVEOITA. 


S* 

HABITUAL SINCERITY 

We may be sincere and earnest on occasions: but habitual 
slnoerlty of purpose and habitual earnestness of action Is a gift, a 
possession and a treasure that is denied to most of us. Ton may 
take up the life of any man whom the world classes as great ; 
and'you will find in a large number of such men this trait of 
character. ^ ^ 

JUSTICE RARAOE. 


^ S’ S' 

CONTROL OF NATURE 

As you learn to control Nature within you. so will you 
• control thing5^ outside of yourself, so shall your great, all-potent 
will shine out to the universe. 

' SWAM/ MUKERjt, 


S S S’ 

REHEWAL OF ENERGY 

‘A the life of iapasya is constant renewal of energy and light. 

^ SISTER RtVEBlTA. 


s* 

LOUD TALK 

Tbe’*oppoBlte of sincerity Is ostentation, hypocrluy, love of 
sliow. <fro seek constantly for advertisement, to talk, big. to ask for 
results Insteod^of methods, this Is to undermine sincerity, to build 
up stuff of Ihllure Instead of triumph. It is this, of which we must 
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seek to root out even the Incipient impulse. It is this over whlcli 
we must strive to help our children. It As this thalf we most learn 
to avoid with passionate horror. By reserve, by modesty, by 
labour to make the deed greater than the word, we must deny and 
punish that thing in us that cries out for self assertion, for cheap* 
jiralse, and easy notoriety. 

• 

Bverything in the modern world tends to foster the habit of 
loud talk. We have travelled far away from* the quiet dignity 
and simple pride of our forefathers. Their freedom fi*om self-cons> 
clousness Is what we want. But it Is to be got in one way and one 
alone. We must do as they did, take ideals and thoughts that are 
greater than ourselves and set them before us, till our life's end, 
as the goals of the soul. Only when we are merged In the flood-tide 
that is God. can we in very truth forget the reflection In the * 
mirror that is called the Ego. And the flood tide of God l^kes 
many names, some amongst them being strangely familiar in 
their spelling. Let us live foe anything, so only It be great enough, 
to teach us forgetfulness of self! Forgetfulness of self Is^ Itself 
the finding of God. 

• SISTER NlfEDITA, 


s* s* s* 

HABIT AND THOUGHT 

• • 

Habit and thought are the two great pillars of our whole 

life-structure. They are the roots which sustain the tree of Life. 

• • 

smni MUKERJU 


^ S* 

STRENGTH AND CAI^M 

It is slr3ngth we want, not calm. Calm is only a result. It 
can be cultivated by practice. But it we have strength as the 
root, th%n calm and peace and ileadfastness cannot (all to 
Its flower. • • ' • 
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RESPONSIBIUTY 

No man can be oallld ffreat wbo bas not to the last hour of 
life fulfilled the responsibility which ffreatness Implies. 

JUSTICE RANAOE^ 


^ ^ ^ 

NEW HABITS 

At first when you start formlnff a new habit, there 1& 
resistance fl*om your brain and many heroic efforts are necessary. 
Then gradually the task shall become easy and really pleasant. 

SWAMI MUHERJL 


s* s* s* 

ECONOMY OF NATURE 
Nihure shows herself best in leasts. 


SWAMI MUKilUL 


S' S’ S' 

CONTROL OF HABITS 

Tolb cab control your habits, however perverse they may 
appear. A complete decision of the mind is the first step. Effort, 
yea. Positive Effort and an Indomitable Will is the second thing. 
Nemaln unshaken in your resolves. 

• SWAMI MUKERJL 


3* S* S* 

BE EARNEST 

Do not be a busy body, lor then you shall be nobody. Be an 
earnest theughtful man. Stand rigidly by your ideal* bo not 
l^ulion others. But do forced out of if. Simply be 

earnest, • 
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INTELLECTUAL AMBITIONS 

% • 

In order to manifest this great Ideal of the Sanaihan Dharmay 
ve mnst try to set alight once more amongst ns the fires of lofty 
Intellectual ambitions. The great cannot be destroyed, but It can * 
be obscured by the little. We must fight against this. We must 
remember the passtm of those who seek truth for its c «vn sake. 
They cannot stop short in learning. Did any ever stop short In the 
struggle for spirituality saying now he had enough ? 

sisuR nmolu. 


S’ S' 

STRUCOLE FOR EDUCATION 

And how are we to ^ult us like men ? ^ never ^ttlng 
down short of the goal. By aspiring to the front on the field of 
battle, and the back In the durbar. By struggle, druggie, 
struggle, within and without. Above all^ by every form of self- 
mastery and self-direction. There is no tool that we must not 
try to wield, no weapon that we can be .content to leave 
to others. In every field we must enter into the world struggle. 
And we must aim at defeating every competitor, frhe New Lear- 
ning Is ours, no less than other men’s. The search for truth 
Is ours, and we are as well equipped for It as any. Clvlb Integrity 
Is ours. We have only to demonstrate It. Honour is ours. We 
may have to carry It into places new and straqge. The communal 
consciousness, the corporate Individuality, all are ours, though we 
have to express them In unknown ways. Public spirit and self-sa- 
crlfloe, we are capable of these. ' 

But to z^allse t{>e Ideal that these words call up before us, 
we must struggle for education of all kinds, as captives fok* air, as 
the famine-stricken for food. We must capture for ouf selves the 
means of a fair struggle and then ^turn on ns all the whltehess of 
your sefroh lights, oh ye tests of modern progresfil Te shall 
not find the ohlldren of India v^Arlnk from the fierceness 
your glow ! • * 
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• fONCENTRATlON 

The most Important factor In the training and development 
pf mind. In the expansion or rather the unfoldment of the sonl. is 
^ Poneentratlon. 

Concentration means the power of holdlnsr the mind to 
centre a focal point, without allowlns a'ty other thouffhts to 
touch yon. Concentration Is perfect attention. 

SWAMi MUKBRJK 


S’ 

LIVES FOR AN IDEA 

There is a vast difference between the human belnff who 
lives hifi life like a nwuse or a mole->from moment to moment, and 
sens&tion to sensation,— and the man who lives for an Idea. Sven 
a mistaken Idea Is Infinitely higher than the life of the senses. 
SJven^the poorest of those who strive |o walk In the footsteps of the 
saints is higher than the man. however grandiose hlsexprosslon. 
howevej^ demonic his energy, whose life is limited to self, with Its 
Interests and pleasure. ^ We must never allow mere size to Impose 
upon us. Discrimination Is the glow of spirituality upon each of the 
virtues. Wlthod^ discrimination, man Is no better than an anUnal 
^whatever the form that his animal comforts may take. 

sma meoiTA- 


^ S' 

LEVEL OF DISCRIMINATION 

tn the same ^ay. It Is the level of our general discrimination^ 
between mind and fiesh, idea and sense, that determines, on the 
large sq^le, our rank as human beings. 

sisnn mvEgiTA. 

_ a 

s s s 

HABIT-CULTURE 

7ou can render ]^our brailn responsive and pliant by earnest 
^ndeavor^alf any period of life, only those who take to these things 
In thel# youth wlU find the tasl% of hablt-oulture imperatively* 
easier. • 
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TiEWARD OF WOR^ • 

But Whether we are ffreat in riches and possessions, and 
whether we are great in the estimation of -the world, the only 
thing that is really ours is how far during the short time that has 
been allowed to us all. we succeed here in making q^irselves 
better fitted for the Existence that is to come. If we uan gauge 
our advance form day to day and from ye^r to year, by this 
standard, then I believe we shall find the true reward of our 
work. 


JUSTtCE MNAOe. 


^ ^ 

WEAK IN SPIRIT 

0 ‘ , 

The world has no place for the weak in spirit. 

MAHATm BAmt. 


S* S* S* *• 

c 

DICTATES OF CONSCIENCE 

Revere all human authority, pay your resps^cts to all 
prophets and all revelations, but never let this reverence and 
respect come in the way of the dictates of conscience, the Divine 
command in us. * 

mmi RAHABi, 

# 




PURPOSE OF SCHOOLS 

What is oharacter? Is ir^/the character of a flower ijft. 
fragranoe ? !l^e oharacter of yorith is personality. It ought to be 
the purpose of our schools to help in its evolution. 
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Fl^AI^CHISE OF STRUGGLE 

Pride of birth. In Heict, like other forme of Karma, ehould be 
^ 2 *effarded as an opportunity, a reeponaibillty, a trust. The hlcrher 
my position, the more difficult and arduous my duty. The purer 
my inh^tance, the greater my powers of endurance. If we could 
but see traly, we should know that to be a mafi Is to be nobly-bom, 
and our merit remi^lns for us to prove. All things are possible to 
all men, for equally are the expressions of the Infinite, the Pure, 
the All-knowing, the Free. Man may make distinctions between 
man and man. But God makes none. He opens to each one of 
us the franchise of 8\rugsle. and leaves it to us to make our 
own place. 

• « 

J Oh for lofty ambitions ! What shall we do with our lives ?' 
IiOt us swear to elimllate self. Walking any path, doing any task, 
let uq pursue tbs Ideal for Its own sal|e. the Ideal to the utmost, the 
Ideal to the end. Whatever we do, let us do It with our might. 
Spurning ease, forsaking gain, renouncing self, let us snatch the 
highest achievement tbat offers Itself, at any cost, and cease not 
from struggle till It Is in our hands. This is what was meant by 
the ancient reformers, when they said **he who attains to God is 
•the true Bradman”. Birth was but a preliminary oondlUon, 
and that not essential: It could never be substituted for tha 
end Itself. 

Bvery study has Its own problems. The Modem liSamitig 
carries Its own questions. The Brahman of to-day ought to enter 
Into these. He ought to share the modem curiosity. The whole of 
education Is complete If i^e once waken in a child a thirst for 
knowle&ge. Gan we not awaken a like thirst In ourselves 7 Are 
flying machines and motors to receive no elaboration from the 
Indian mind ? Is that mind not equal to such tasks 7 Then Is It 
inferlbr te the European 7 If we claim equality, on us lies the 
responsibility of proving the claim. Let ns do away with trumpery 
ambitions I ^Let'us learn In order to teach the world, In order to 
» truth for Humanity, not In order to strut in borrowed plumes 
before a village crowd. Ziet us be*severe with ourselves. I^t us 
know, on the subject we take up, all that there Is to be known. 
Ut ns read gredt bobks. Let us make perfect collections. No 
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dlfficalty should daunt us. Fate offers ohstacles ij^at man may 
overoome. Thus he beoomes the nursllner of the sods, sifted with 
divine strensth, and seats himself amidst the immortals. t 

SISTER RIYEOITA^ < 


^ s* ^ 

NOBLE LONCINO 

The whole of a man is In his every act. however difficult to 
the world be the readlns of the script. Noble longlns is never 
vain. liOfty resolve Is never wasted. As the act is expression of 
the man. so is the life the expression of the character. And so la 
the character the key to the life. The only sequences that never 
fail are the spiritual truths. **A11 that we are is the result of 
what we have thousht'*. Water rises to its own level, say the 
engineers, and what is true of water is as true of the mind of 
man. One step gained in mastery finds a million applications. 
As high as we have climbed' on this mountain, so high shall we 
attain, without rest or hindrance, on every height whe..eon our 
feet shall be set. 

SISTER NinOITR. 

s* s* s* 

BE HUMBLE 

Napoleon planned much and found himself a prisoner in St. 
Helena. The mighty Kaiser aimed at the Crown of Burope and 
is reduced to the status of a private gentleman. God had so willed 
it. Ziet us contemplate such examples and be humble. 

MAHATMA 6ARDHL 


S’ s> 

FEARLESS LIFE 

This manliness which is righteousness involves. It will be 
noticed, a kind of MuAth for the taanly man hi^ no time to be 
consoloua*of his own manU^^s. Heroism in great moments is 
the natural (lossom of a life that In its little moments^ is fine 
and fearless. 
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o L AMP OF TRUTH 

No rellfflous man oasht to think his behaviour In the world 
a ftiatter of no consequence. Rellfirion Is not confined to Sadhanas- 
Vapasya is not a matter of the ihakurghor alone. Every sreat idea 
that presents Itself In the secular sphere Is a form of God calllnff 
for oar w^shlp. Shall we ranse ourselves wKh it. or agralnst it ? 
The answer makes no difference to God. no difference to the truth, 
but It constitutes a* Judarment day of the soul. It makes all the 
difference In the world to us. Every day, every act. every question 
that arises, is a Judgment day. Life Is one long test. To each 
little act we bring the whole weight of our character. Bach act 
leaves us either stronger or weaker. It adds to or takes from our 
ultimate^worth. SplrUuallty does not arise by accident. Only in a 
•ternpbs long and carefully bullded of well-hewn blocks, can the 
imagS of universal and eternal truth be placed. Only where 
truth has been sought In all things, can the lamp of Truth be 
lighted In the soul. Discrimination In every act of life makes for 
that last discrimination that Is eternal bliss. 


S* S' 


sism mmTA. 


HIGHER LIFE 

In spiritual matters the remark Is true that a man’s wealth 
is not measured by what he has In the way of possession outside 
himself, buti by^ what ho is or may become in the way of his own 
development, from year to year Into higher and fuller life. 

. ^ JUSTICE RANADE. 

S' S' S' 


CALM SPIRITUALITY 

The more spiritually developed we ar^. the stronger and 
hence cahner we shall be. 

e SWARII MUKERJL 


S' S' S' 

• . IDEAL MAHHOOD 

To bring out the full slgnlficaftoe of srr^, 
of STT^rrc^ we may compare as below, the somewhat abstract 
definition of *a true* gentleman* by a famous writer of the mora 
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ooncrete-mlnded West, and the somewjtiat concr|)te description 
of 'the perfect man’ by the arrf^^, the first poet, of the more 
abstract-minded East. • 

"The true sentleman carefully avoids whatever may cause a* 
jar or a jolt In the minds of those with whom he Is^^cast— all 
clashing of opinion, tv collision of feellns, all restraint or^ suspicion, 
or srloom or resentment ; his ffreat concern be^nff to make every 
one at their ease and at home. He has his eyes on all h)s company ; 
lie Is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and 
merciful towards the absurd, he^ can recollect to whom he Is 
speakln£r: he guards, affalnst unseasonable allusions, or topics 
which may irritate ; he Is seldom prominent In conversation, and 
never wearisome. He makes light of favours while ^he does 
them, and seems to be receiving where he Is conferring.” 'Thus 
Cardinal Newman. 

Now Valmlkl ( I, 1 and II 1. U ) : 

"Rama, the eldest son of Dasharatha and Kausalya* 'Was very 
beautiful to see, and full of virile energy and the bloom of youth. 
XTnoavllllng and unoarplng and ever magnanimous and placid of 
Boul, he always commenced a conversation with k soft word and a 
sweet smile. If harshly addressed he would be at a loss for all 
reply except a gentle one. Much would he belahd and make of 
even a very small service done to him ; but a hundred serious 
disservices and wrongs to himself he would fall to* remember, 
because of his because he was so full of the sense of the 

Universal Self, the Common Life, ( and so w^ as rep»dy to excuse 
others as ordinary folk are to excuse themselves— for "to know all 
is to forgive all” ). Those who were great in virtuous character, 
high In wisdom, senior In years, with such he would associate 
and converse^ diligently during the hours of leisure from martial 
exercises and the pr&otlce of arms. Full of strong roa89n and of 
sweet reasonableness also was be, gentle of speech, eyer ready to 
begin a conversation ( to put his guest or visitor at ease ) apd ever 
using words of ssrmpathy and a^e6tlon. 

c / fc 

"He always avoided ta'-kf and act that were false or fan^ful 
or Quarrelso'ine or unrlghteousf and diligently cultivated learning 
and honoured the learned and the aged. Deeply instructed was 
he in all duty and dharma, ever ol^an of body and pure of 
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mind, ever mindful ofythe hlsh dynastic traditions of kingly 
duty and Kshatrlya responsibility, and firm In the conviction 
that righteous fame on earth meant divine Joy In heaven. 

''Observant of all due properties and social conventions, 
grave ^d unexcltable of expression, silent and reserved when 
necessa^ possessed of that magnetic charJi which inspired In 
others the deepest devotion to his own person and himself, most 
firm and loyal off&endshlp, neither his pleasure nor his displeasure, 
was barren of appropriate result to the object thereof. He knew 
what to give and what to withhold, when to encourage and when 
to repress, whom to reward and whom to punish. Tet even when 
punishing the criminal unflinchingly, he never was angry with 
them, hut always scyrry. Possessed like to the Master of Speech, 
Brhaspatl, himself, of the power of debate and reasoned reply In 
llnlftd argument, steady In well considered opinions formed after 
consultation and discussion ( ) not readily shaken nor yet 
obstlilately committed to a wrong view, but always open-minded, 
never h Jkrsh of speech or indolent of mind or body, he was as clearly 
aware of his own as of others’ faults and weaknesses. 

"Mindful was he* of all righteous sources of income and of 
the Just and permissible occasions and extent of expenditure on 
pious and public works, and for righteous fame, for Investment 
* bringing further Increase of revenue, and for the enjoyments of 
self and kinsfolk ; and always did he confine 'pleasure’ ( ) 

within tha limits sot by law ( } and finance (37*4 ). 

"He knew the essential secrets of all the arts of peace and 
of wasa B.Dd was versed In all physical accomplishments, and spe- 
cially in the control of elephants and horses. A great leader 
and warrior was he most skilled In the generalship of armies, 
not to iSSa daunted In the forefront of battle by the rage and wrath 
of even the gods and the titans ; yet would he never slight the 
meanest enemy nor ever yield to ungovernod moods and surges of 
"emotion veithin himself. 

*‘Touthful and beautiful^ healthy and strong, large of limb, 
eloquent of gpeech, well balanced of mind, delicately resj]|pnslve to 
I tJiip occ^lons of time and place, high bom, heroic, truth-spoken, 
simple-hearted, straightforward, ^ull of power and^ prowess yet 
most modest, master over all passions, Instructed In all art and 
science, cognizant bf all the main purposes and goals of life, unfal- 
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ins Of memory, rich and rapid of intellj^ence, trii^ of promise, 
conciliatory of lansuage, controlled of sense, forerivlnff of temper, 
gentle yet firm, high of purpose, undepresslble of soul, ever vlcto>* 
rlous In battle, reverent to elders, affectionate to friends, most 
tender and considerate to the weak and the young, sympathetic 
with all In Joy and J^n sorrow like to Mother Barth Ij^'^atlent 
endurance and compassionate forgiveness, like to Brhaspatl In 
wisdom and to Indra in might— verily Rama wa^j as the Lokapalas 
themselves, the divine sovereigns of the higher worlds. Divining 
intuitively the essential character of each man and the differences 
df aoallty between different men, and knowing unmlstakenly the 
appropriate place of every one in the gradation of soul development, 
he himself was formed by the Creator out of the very quietessence 
Of perfect manhood. Bver he strove for the Increase, the progress, 
the prosperity of the people and took joy In them as they took» joy 
In him ; for indeed the people loved him with a love unbounded, 
and the Barth longed for him<" 

BABU BHAGAVAN DAS, M. A, 

S’ S’ S’ 

NEW DUTIES , • 

Renunciation is always of the lower for the sake of the . 
higher. It Is never of the higher In order to possess the lower. 
Renunciation Is of the easy in favour of the diffloult,->of the 
superficial to reach the profound. It proposes new dhtles ; It never 
bestows ease. 

r SISTER mSDIJA. 
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• ^ INDIA*S PLACE 

• I recoffnlse no limits to my aspiration for oar Motherland. 
I wAnt our people to be In their country what other people are In 
theirs. I want our men and women without distinction of caste or 
creedr to have ^opportunities to srov^ to the full height of their 
stature, tunhampered by cramping and unnatural restrictions. I 
want India to take her proper place amons the sreat nations of 
the world politically. ^Industrially. In religion, in literature, in 
science and in a:pts. I want all this and feel at the same time that 
the whole of this* aspiration can. In Its essence and its reality be 
* realised within the Bmplre. 

The question was one not of what was theoretically perfect, 
but of what w^s practically attainable. It was further a question 
not merely of dreams, but also of muscle and character, of capacity, 
of organisation, of sacrifice. 

* * BomtE. 


• S’ S' S' 

nation's greatness 

What has It done to Increase the volume of Iq^owledge. what 
.thouglfts and what ideals of permanent value and uneschausted 
fertiflty Has It bequeathed to mankind ? These are the tests that 
deterlnlne a nation’s greatness. 

Indla^ln Her days of glory did produce treasures rlo^ In these 
mspeo^. • Her literature, her philosophy, her national aooompUsh- 
ments In art and music have all liben very great. And that is why 
she survived and Indians have survived. 

M. MuCt nr. a* 
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LIBERTY 

The triumphs of Uherty are not Won In a day. liberty is a 
jealous GK>ddess ezaotlnff In her^irorshlp and olalmlnsr from h^r 
Vbtarles prolonged and assiduous detsption. 

SURRENORAMTH BANRERJL 

/ 

S' $• S‘ 

f 

PROGRESSIVE OUTLOOK 

Let us expeot of our own country and of our own people, the 
liighest and noMest and most progressive outlook that any people 
In the world might take. 

SISUR RIY50ITA. 


s, s s 

DISORGANISED NATION * 

A disorganised nation could not aohlerre Its goal unless there 
was a deep desire from within for that Ideal. It was the spiritual 
force that was wanted. 

m J. G. BOSE, 


s* 

OUR WEAKNESS v ' ' 

The British are weak in numbers, we are weak in spite of 
our numbers. 

MAHATMA BARDHL 


* 

CONCENTRATkD WILL 

India has everything; India lacks one thing to-day '-rpncexi- 
rated will* « 


T*-' 


2S2 
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^ ^ TEAM WORK 

The absolute necessity In politics and public life of regulated 
team-work. x 

» # SIR C. P. RAMASWAMf lYBR. 

S' ^ 

NEW NEEDS 

• 

If we study the history of Indian culture from the "beginnings 
of its career somewhere In the valley of the Indus four or five 
mlllenlums ago down till to-day the one characteristic that 
pervades it throughout Its long growth Is Its elasticity and ability 
to respond to new needs. With a daring catholicity that approaches 
foolharcftnesB on ocoaffions, it has recognised elements of truths In 
othe^ systems of thought and belief. It has never been too proud 
to learn from others and adopt such of their methods as seemed 
adaptable to it| needs. If we retalze this spirit, we can face the 
future with growing confidence and strength. 

* PMF. S. KAOHnKmHHAH. 

S' S- S’ 

, ^ LIBERATED INTELLECT 

The true end of our work Is to renovate, to purify and also 
to perfect the whole man by liberating his Intellect, elevating his 
standard of duty and developing to the full all its powers. Till so 
renovated, purified and perfected we can never hope to be what 
our anftstors were^a chosen people to whom great tasks were 
allotted and by whom great deeds were performed. 

Where this feeling animated the worker, it Is a matter of 
comparative indifference what particular direction it assists Itself 
and in what particular method it proceeds to work. ^ 

• ^Itl^ a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with a faith 
that never shirks duty, with a sense of JuBjice that deals fairly by 
all. with unclouded Intellect and powers fully cultivated, and 
lastly with af love .that overleaps all bounds renovated liftiia wUl 
*taflb heis proper place among the nations of the world and be the 
master of the situation and* of her land. 
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BESTOWED LIBERTIES 

t • 

lilberties bestowed on us by foreigners are not really ours; 
they are possessions only and no# developments. • 


JUSTICE mADEr 


s* s* 

IVO^DS TRANSLATED AS REALITY 

While the deepest Interest Is evinced In the future of India 
there is a feellnff of sorrow and surprise In the minds of all nations 
that India is so tardy In translating her words— her brave words 
and her many words—lnto the reality of freedom. * 

MRS. SAROJINI.HAIDU. 


JOINT WORK f 

Host of the trouble In the country seemed to him to be due 
to the fact that they forfirot that there were more points of 
agreement amons Indians than of difference. It was, therefore, an 
emphasis on the points of agreement that was the necessity of 
the moment. Once the country went forward ,to work along 
!the lines of general agreement* the points of difference would 
disappear altogether. There was therefore only one bi^thod of 
restoring unity, namely, to begin work Jointly, unitedly and 
immediately. 

SUBHASH CH/IhDRA BOSE. 




ENLIOn ^ENED CONSECRATION 

must achieve power but that will not 
•enllghtened<oonseoratlon. ^ 


be^ wltkoutf 
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Jgc/ry, INDiyiDUAL and collective 
It has been said that man’s only right Is to do his duty. 
But this Implies that his right is ftlso to do his whole duty. And 
what Is true of the individual is true of communities. The people 
of a country has an inalienable right to do the whole work of 
their country, ^ 

* SISTER RIYEOITA. 


s* s* s* 

ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH 

It Is the ideality, the character and nobility of aspirations 
of our 37 juth that would be the most important factors in the 
• renewal of national life. 

SIR J. C. BOSE, 


^ ^ ^ 

CULTURAL DEGENERATION 

*We hear a great c]^al' to>day of our political and economic 
woes. Very little is said about our cultural degeneration. No 
nation on earth c^ld have held us in subjection If we had been 
Qulturally strong. If we now take advantage of the present 
fiood-tlde of nationalism and revive and rebuild our social struc- 
tures Independence cannot be far off. 

• • PROF. J, C. KUMARAPPA, 


ESSENTIALS OF VITALITY 

tSb spirit of the age demands the essentials of vitality, not 
the decadent formulas nor the standardised convent^ns. 

• * * K, H. VAKIL 


^ ^ ^ 

• DISCIPLINE AND UNITY 

OlietpUne and nnltjr a^e the twin esaentlala which alone oan 
sraarantee a tni% and lastlncr medona to a ration.; 

* HKs. amjiHi um. 
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VILLAGE REPUBLICS 

The revival of village self-government would remove many 
difficulties from the path of India In her march towards Homo 
Buie. 

It was only in the village republics that the banne^'^f India's 
freedom could bee raised. India's need was real de^ncracy, not 
new-fangled Western ideas. 

OR, BESAin. 


S' S' s* 

EVERY DAY SOCIAL LIFE 

The superstructure of national life cannot be built before its * 
foundations are well and truly laid In individual character sCbd In 
the every day social life of the country. 

SIR R. 0, CRAHOAVARKAR. 


S S' S' , 

# 

VISION AND PLAN 

Unless we have some clear vision of the goaltfwe are working 
for, unless great minds are set to work our Ideal and plan and 
then try to realise that goal by sacrifice and su^eriag, nothing 
great is going to be achieved. 

PMf. S. MtHAPmSHHAH, 


S' S' s> 

‘ ^ SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

Thus we see that our self-conslousness as a nation Is greatly 
defective. There Is the r^^iment of Indlanism, there Is hot yet the 
knowledge. There Is a vague idea, ehere Is no definite conception or 
deep Insight. We have yet to know ourselves, what we were, are 
and may be^ what we did in t^e past^and what we are oapabltSi^of 
doing In the future, our history and our mission. 
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• TRUTH »ND NON-VIOLENCE 

^ The only virtues 1 want to claim are truth and non-vio- 
lence. I lay no claim to sifper-human powers, I want none. I wear 
the same corruptible flesh that the weakest of my fellow beings 
wears, aAd I am therefore as liable to err as any, 

• MAHATMA GAHOHL 


s* s* s* 

SPIRIT OF ENTERPRIZE 

A Strange weakness and passivity has entered into the 
^life of tlfe people and unless the evil is remedied the end is 

inevitdble. 

• 

t He stressed the need for fuller development of the spirit of 
enterprise. • • 

« Sm J. C, BOSB. 


^ s* s* 

• ^ OUR DISBELIEF 

Our disbelief is an extraordinary phenomenon. We have na 
faith in our, ability to do anything. If it is total prohibition it is 
regarded as impossible. Hindu-Musllm unity is a day-dream. 
Removal o» untouchablllty in the face of Sanatanist opposition is 
unthink&ble. Boycott of foreign cloths through mills we did not 
achieve, through Khadl we cannot achieve. There thus remains 
nothing ttiat wo can possibly do. Hence Swaral is an impossible 
proposition and slavery our natural condition. This Is a most 
debasing stat^ for any one to be in. • • 

* .y. ..l^is only because we have created a vicious atmosphere 
of Impotence round ourselves that we consider ourselves to be 
helpless even for the simplest powible things. But for our hopeless- 
ness there is flo re^n why we should not feel that what«BlJolla 
has ^en able to do without the stress and Incentive of boycott, we 
should certainly do under the great and patriotic incentive. 
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PUBLIC SPIR^ f 

I desire now to Impress upon my countrymen with all the 
«arne8tness I am capable of, to prepare themselves for sacrifl&es. 
We observe every day what sacrifices the British people mak^ 
for attaining any object, great or small, and how perslste;ntly they 
stick to it : and among the lessons which we are l^jsmlng from 
them let us learn this particular one, with the double advantage 
and effect of showing that Indians have pub'xlc spirit and love of 
their country, and also proving that they are earnest In what they 
are asking. 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 


s* s* • 

CALL OF DUTY 

Whatever fate awalt's our labours, one thilig is clear. We 
shall be entitled to feel that we have done our duty, eod where 
the call of duty is clear, it is better even to labour and fall than 
not to labour at all. « 

60KHALE. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

7ou cannot get Swaraj by mere speeches, shows,jprocesslons 
etc. What is needed is solid, steady, constructive work ; t:‘hat the 
youth crave for and is fed on is only the former. 

MAHATMA GAHOHi. 


S* 

wof^/for work’s sake 

To-day our country and her*Dharma are In a sore plight and 
in a spidal manners he calls on her daughterspat thiiji moment t<^ 
come forwa^Kl, as those in the uges before, to aid her wl£h a great 
Sraddha. How shall this be done? We are all asking. In the 
first place let Hindu mothers renew in their sons the thirst for 
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Bralimacharya.» Without" g:hl 8 our nation Is shorn of her ancient 
strength. No country In the world has an Ideal of the student’s 
Ufh 60 high as this and if It he allowed to die out of India where 
'^shall the world look to restore It? In Brahmacharya Is this secret 
of all s^enffth, all greatness. Let every mother determine that 
her sons shall he sreat I And secondly, can vje not cultivate in 
our children and ourselves a vast compassion. This compassion 
will make us ea£rer%o know the sorrows of all men, the firrlefs of 
our land, and this growlngf knowledgre will produce strong workers, 
working for work’s sake, ready to die. If only they may serve their 
country and fellow-men. Let us realise all that our country has 
done for us.— how she has given us birth and food and friends, our 
beloved ones, and our, faith Itself. Is she not Indeed our Mother? 
Lo we not long to see her once more Mahahharata? 

* SIST£R NIVEDITA. 

S* ^ 

nation's resources 

‘In my travel I fouj^d poverty practically unknown in Norway 
and Denmark. The miracle Is accomplished by utilizing to the 
utmost all the a^/fvllable resources of the country. 

. Sm J. C. BOSE. 


3* 3* S* 

THE WEAVERS 

Thef Swadeshi movement Is one which all nations on earth 
are seeking to adopt In the present day. It will certainly foster 
and encourage our industries. It will relieve millions of weavers 
and othgr artisans from a state of semi-starvation In which they 
have lived, will bring them back to their hand-looms and other 
industries ai^d will minimise the terrible effacts of Ihmlne. 

* BOMESH CHANDRA QUIT, /. C. S. 




THE DEMAND FOR DEEDS 

The natl(^ now, more thaif at any other tlsne, demands 
ddbds, not philosophic doubts. • 

* K.H.YANtL. 
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THE OBJECT OF THE C<fHCRESS ^ 

The object of the Oonfirress— to create a nation by the fuEdon 
of what Is Jeeringly called a Jumble of races, castes and oreeds.'to 
weld toffether communities which have often been In sharp 
antagonism with one another, to wipe off the memories of cQinturieB 
of rivalry and hostility and reconcile confllctlnff alms and Ideals, to 
develop unity and solidarity amongst them, to raise their Intellec- 
tual power to the highest attainable point, to« secure for them a 
position of equality and respect among the nations of the world. 

MUDHOLHAR. 


s* s* s* 

BANNER OF RELIGION 

Upon the banner of every religion would soon be written in 
spite of their resistance: *‘Help and not Fight”. Assimilation and 
not Destruction”. Harmony ^nd Peace and not Dissension”. 

SWAMt Yfi'BHANANDA. 


^ ^ < 

IDEA OF PROFIT 

Every advance In human knowledge, every Invention, everss 
achievement, almost without exception, throughout the history of 
Humanity, has been gained by those who had abandoned the idea 
of profit for themselves, and who were contented to labour for the 
profit of mankind* We are too apt, in India, to regard (his as an 
ideal proper to the sannyasin only. We have to learn to-dfiy that 
there must be no society without its sannyasins ,YkJiCL that many social 
applications have yet to be found for Sannyas* 

mnnmBoiTA. 

S* 

^GNOMIC PROGRESS 

More even than political rfferhts, what every true Indian 
patriot iSngs for is the growth of an Indian nationality, firm |^d 
united in its love for and honour of the Motherland. The road to 
that nationality is eoonpmlc progress. 
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, SPIRIT OF THE RACE 

No nation can preserve Its freedom, unless Its sons and 
daoffliters are educated igi the spirit of the race hy its own citisens, 

OK, BESAKT. 


^ ^ * 

CORPORATE LIFE 

India is what she la not because she ever lacked a few 
brilliant and forceful personalities but because the mass of the 
people were always Incapable of corporate life and activity. 

“IITf SEBVAKr% 

^ s* s* 

NATION*S WELL 

Th|eat and persecution may be the portion of some of the 
patriots actively ensaged In the cause. Nothlnff. however, should 
be allowed to turn us eiside from our undertaking. There will 
arise frequent occasions for ohanse of plan, increased vlfirllanoe, 
more man-power^* But occasion for despair there cannot be... No 
Obstacle can st^d before a nation's will. We have only to teach 
the nation to form this will. 

KT. HON, V, 5, SKINiYASA SASTKi, 


S' S' 


, INERTIA 

Although the awakening is complete. Inertia is standing in 
the way of our actual progress. ^ 


UMaatVAl MAS. 


S' S' 

• CONDITION OF SLTCCESS 

' ♦ A • 

TUh first condition of our success is to set oor own housO 
in order. * 


p 
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WORK WITH ALL . 

Work with all the other parties however much their stand' 
Ord may fall short of complete Independence until that standard 
Is reached and then so forward. If you only make up your mind 
to so with them so far as they are prepared to so, I am spre you 
Will never come to Vie partinS of ways. , 

if 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU. 

s* s* 

HISTORICAL TRUTH 

It was the duty of every patriot to le^rn the history of his 
own country as it tausht him what to do and what not to do. 
Historical truth was the first requisite of a politician, thodkh a 
politician might he loathe to accept it. 

PROF, sm JADUNA7H 8ARKAR, 

s* s* , 

UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP 

Intellectual activity of the highest type such as every 
university should strive to develop is a force of incalculable power 
and importance for national welfare. Apart from the direct results 
of such activity in promoting agrloultural, industrial ox^oommercial 
progress, its indirect results are even more important. In the last 
analysis it Is the leadership oSered by the UnWersitles that deter- 
mines the level of intellectual activity In the country and therefore 
also of national efflcienoy. 

SIR C. Y. RAMAN^ 

S’ S* S’ 

ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS 

* 

TSie tide of National unity by God's ‘'grace will surely 

isweep away In Its majestic onward course , the unnatural Oand** 
artificial barriers of race, colour and religion. 

HON. NAmO SVcO MUHARURAO BAHAOUR, 
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• tOUR OWN WORK 

7our hand is never the worse for doing your own work, 
^ere was never a natloh great until It oame to the knowledge that 
it had nowhere in the world to go to for help. 

^ SIR ASHUTOSH CHAURUARU 

s* s* s* 

NON-VIOLENT WORKER 

The aim of the non-violent worker must ever be to convert. 

MAHATMA SANOHL 


^ ^ s* 

^ DEVOTED MISSIONARIES 

( ]») The elevation of the depressed classes who have to be brought 
^p to thfl» level of the rest of oxiif people. 

(.2 ) Ui^versal elementary education, 

(3) Go-operation, 

( 4 ) ' Improvement of the economic condition of the peasantry, 

( 6 ) BClgher education of women, 

( 6 ) Spread of fndustrlal and technical education, 

• C 7 ) Building jup the industrial strength of the country, 

( 8 ) Promotion of closer relations between the different oommu- 
ulties, 

Thesl are*some of the tasks which lie In front of us and each 
needs a wjiole army of devoted missionaries. 

* ^ S0RHALE» 

^ ^ S* ^ 3* 

SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION ^ 

ITGhat fhdla needs to-day is scientific education. Many of our 
social evlla«will disappear when our educated men realise that 
society. Is an ongoing process and the customs and institutions 
which were In vogue a thous&nd years ago could not ^ssibly 
>api^ to^ctfir motmm conditions. We have deadly conservatlsni 
which pulls us l^ok... ..India of old must readjust herBelf to IndlG 
Qf to-day. 
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HAPPY VILLAGES. « 

India has been a nation of villages. Unless vUlaffes be Area 
and happy there can be no freedom. We nftist build the foundation 
of self-ffovemment on vlllafires. 

ORfBESAHr. 

e 

/ 

^ ^ ^ » 

DOGGED PERSEVERANCE 

The Orientals have often been accused by western nations of 
a tendency to fitful work. There is some truth In this charffe. 
Wa have our fits of feverish ezcitement and aur fits of apathy and 
depression. One of the virtues we have to learn from Bncrlisfimen 
is that of doffsed perseverance and steady work. Our enerffies^are 
like our mountain streams at times fiowlnff In toi!;^nts but more 
often drylnff up. 

* f 

Our energies have to be dawned up and directed Into a 
steady perennial stream fiowiner not over the rooky beds of 
non'CO'Operatlon and Indiscriminate obstruction bujt over the fertile 
and promising fields of constructive constitutional work and social 
welfare that remain neglected. < * 

Another virtue we have to learn from the Bngllshmen is 
what has been described as the **Oommittee Sense’\ * 

In the field of education oo-operatlon and^soclal refSprm there 
Is a vast field of useful work which demand^ our attentftn and 
our energies. The liberal party in i)artlonlar has yet to learn 
the virtues of organisation, self-sacrifice, personal. pfcunle**y 
or both and of sustained work from day to day and from 
year to year. ^ 

3IR P, 3. S/rAsfifAM/ lYER^ 
c « 

PROGRESSIVE SOCIETY j 

The strength off a society was measured not by a high 
InteUectaal environment but by the general level of progrm of 
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tue 8 ooiet 7 . TOey moat ^erefore raise their tone in order to secure 
permanent Improvement.* 


r. H. IHt BAlKmO OF BARODM. 


S* 

INDIA’S PAST 

His Hlffhness ( the Gaekwad of Baroda ) exhorted his hearers 
not to ponder over the past except to adopt what was best in the 
past and to press the lessons from the past Into the service of 
the present and to bo straight at the future with couraffo and 
determination and he was sure that the future would repeat the 
success* of the past civilisation for which India was noted. 

i. 

• H. H. THC BAOmHO OF 0«A«M. 




A SATYAGRAHl 

A Satyaffrahl never does anything out ot fear from without. 
He should fear only God. 

- MAHATMA 6ANDHL 


s* s* 


TANGIBLE ACTION 

We must do something tangible so that wa can feel our 
jp6Vvera 


MAHATMA OAtmu 

0 


s* 


• • ORGJI/if/S/WO WILL 

^ Oltie root of all our dlfflculties is the eonspioijouB lack of a 
eteady organlsftig will. 
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UNDEVELjOPED resources « 

India with her store of raw materials, her speolal natural 
produots and her still undeveloped resources has a great futufe 
lying straight before her. If her people were prepared to follow in 
the steps of the snooessful industrial nations and to take t^^ good 
the gods have abundantly provided. 

to/o sraem»M. 


:f> S- 

IGNORANCE AND IDLENESS 

The Industry and the commerce of thp country sneh as it 
was, is passing out of our hands, and except in the large presldancy 
towx|8, the country is fed, clothed, warmed, lighted and hei^ped 
generally by a thousand arts and industries in the manipulation 
of which its 801 ^ have every day a decreasing share. Foreign 
*oompetition, not because it is foreign but because it li of the 
elements of man’s labour, and of organized skill and science against 
ignorance and idleness, is transferring th^ monopoly not only of 
power but what is more Important, of skill and talent and wealth 
and activity of others. 

' JUSTICE nmoE^ 


S* ^ 

SERVE BY FAILURES 

Nation-building is nowhere an easy task. In India it is be|Mt 
with difficulties which are truly formidable and which will tak to 

the uttermost all our resources and all our devotion. 

* 1 . , 

Ijet us not forget that we are at a stage of the o6untry*8 

progress when our achievements are bound to be sm&ii and our 
disappointments frequent s trying. 

Thkt is the place which it has pleased Fr^videhoe to assign 
to us In this 4 |truggle and our responsibility is ended*when we h4ve 
done the work which belongs to that place. It will no doubt be 
glyen to our conntrym^n of future generations to serve India by 
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melr success;^ we of th« present ff^neration must be content to 
serve her mainly by our failures. For, hard thouffh it be. out of 
these failures the stri^th will come which In the end will 
» accomplish great tasks. 


B0HHAU. 


S* 3* 3* 

PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES 

The surest and the most effective way of pressing for wider 
opportunities is to assimilate and exhaust the opportunities for 
services and advancement which have already been given to us. 

^ * J. N. BUPTA, M. A., /. C, S. 


3 ^ 3 * ^ 

CEASELESS WORK 

* What they wanted at the present moment was organisation 
and sacrifice. Freedom could not be had unless it was sufficiently 
paid for. Nothing less than ceaseless constructive work in the 
.country could help them in gaining their objective. 

* C. BAJABOPALACBARIAR, 


3 * 3 * 3 * 


world's CERTIFICATE 

No certificate of merit from the world will give us success* 
if tre Atve not earned it by the sweat of the brow. 

^MAHATMA BARRHL 


3 * 3 * 3 ^ 


, SACRIFICE FOR FREEDOM • 

* Aie battle of freedom has never been won in^the history of 
the world without sacrifice. 
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DIGNITY OF MA^ , 

Non-violence is the law of our species as violence la the law 
of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in tl^ brute and he knows Ao 
law but that of physical might. The dignity of man requtres obe- 
dience to a higher law— to the strength of the spirltt ^ 

r MAHATMA BANDHL 

$• 3 - 

TRUE SATYAGRAHA 

The path of a Satyagrahi is beset with insurmountable diffi- 
culties. But in true Satvagraha there is neither disappointment 
nor defeat. As truth Is all powerful. Saiyagraha can nevo^ be 
defeated. 

, .MAHATMA BAHDHI. 


^ ^ ^ 

i 

SOBER SERVICE 

Let not my countrymen always indulge in a spectacular 
show of love for their country, but cultivate a >iulet taste for' 
sober service. 

HAB:HDHAf:ATH 7AB0RE, 


S' s* 

* PROMPT ACTION i 

The real task of the Congress is that of an educational body, 
educating its ot/n members in that new mode of thinking and 
feeling which constitutes a sense of nationality ; educatl^ them in 
the habit of prompt and v /ted action, of xMlltlcal trustiness of 
communal open-eyedness; educating, itself , finally, in the knowledge 
of a mutual sympathy that embraces every meznbeb of the vast 
household wl^eh dwells between the Himalayas and Cape Oomorin* 
between ffianipur and the Arabian Sea, * 


SISHr HIHEOITA, 
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, souths" work 

Sir J. C. Bose's messase to the youths; 

Firstly, he asked them to realise the proper meanlnff of the 
simple expression will." 

Ifeen, he would dwell on the sacredness of the life's In- 
junctions. ^ * 

Thirdly, he asked the youths to think of their fond mother- 
land and contribute to the uplift. 

Fourthly, to recognise the true religious spirit of toleration 
and humility. 

Lastly, to be chivalrous. 

• - SIR J. C. ROSE, 


s* s* 

EMPORIUM OF ASIA 

Natural aptitudes, undeveloped but unlimited resources^ 
peace and order, the y^hole world open to us, our marvellous 
situation as the Emporium of all Asia, these priceless advantages 
will secure success, If we endeavour to deserve it by striving 
|or It. 

* jvsrieE MMor. 


S' S' S' 

'external organisations 

If, therefore, SwaraJ.ls necessary. It is much more necessary 
tO^aveithe Swaraj of own self, of our own Individuality. Apart 
from that, no amount of political power can help us. It Is obvlou 
Impossljple ior us to gain political freedom^unlesf we have been 
burse^ves^reat. But look at the present situation. Everybody 
points^^ external organisations, points to our economic and political 
failure. I may tell you. howe'uer, that no nation ever made any 
kind of proglbss*!^ it did not have a soul. If we are dead.%o power 
«a%axtS CAn belp ns. It is, therefore, absolntely neoefsnrjr for ns to 
passeme onr soUls, If we wont to Improve onrselves. 

' • ' nof. s. maBMtmmm, 
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ABIDING PATRIOT9SM 


What Is necessary Is to build up sturdy and abiding patrio- 
tism In the people. ^ 


SHYAM SUNDER CHAKfAYARTY. 


S' 

TRAINED CIVIC FACULTY 

It Is easy to construct a sood constitution, but It is very hard 
to live up to it unless you have developed In the Individual citizen 
a hlffhly trained civic faculty. ' 


RT. HON, V. 5 . SRINIVASA SRJ7RI. 


s s s 

TRUE SELF-OOVERNMAnT 

No pains no sains. No taPasya* no siddhi- the sreat sain 
of self-sovemment Is well worth sreat pain— but let It be true 
self-sovemment, not sovernment by the lower seff of the people, 
the schemers, Intrlsuers and self-seekers but by the hlsher self, 
the people’s best and wisest and most selfless. * * 

Bllku BHAOAVAN DAS, M, A. 

c #' 


3* S* S*' 


FATE AND CHANCE 

The ase-lons habit leavlns thlnss to fate ^d chance 
has Indeed to be discarded ; but ^stead of seekins to counteract 
these wsongN the spread of anser and res^ntmAnt we must 
concentrate i^U our activities on maklns ourselves so stirons^by 
self-orsanlsatlon as to make their recurrence Impossible. 
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« • ENDURANCE 

And If ever we are seized with despondency we shall not 
foTfiret that In a national movement endurance Itself is a victory 
and keepinff alive of the national spirit Is itself an end. 

a Off. SIR RASH BEHARI QROSE, 

s* 

ENRICHED BY FAILURES 

The whole life of a people.... is enriched even by failures, 
provided the effort has been all that It should be. 

ROKHAU. 

m 

s* s* 

VINDICATION OF* TRUTH 

W# must secure an atmosphere of enlightened non-violence 
as fast as possible, not the non-violence of the weak but the non-» 
violence of the strong, Who would disdain to kill but would gladly 
die for the vindication of the truth. 

MAHATMA BAROHh 


S* ^ 

, • CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS 

^hey could ndt have Swaraj without a strong civic conscious^ 
ness. There must be complete religious toleration as a condition 
nsoced^t to the achlevem&it of Swaraj. 

BEPIM CHARBRA J 

S' S> S’ 

WAYS OF CIVILIZATION 

Free Ifldla ^ith a system of free education 1. e. Education 
frA frdbi the shackles of State and free instltntkms built up 
from below upwards Is the secret of salyatlon. Duty of every 
liooseholdfo to give education to child may be inculoated In other 
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ways then compulsion from the State, ^ere shoul^ be walks and 
occupations open to the people. Industry should be planned to suit 
the conditions of the land and the vlllasre communities. Taxation 
for the Central Government may be In spirit voluntary by maklnff • 
the people understand the necessity and scope of it In their village 
communes. The central Governmet should be free so far as It may 
be a natural srowt^ out of the vast number of village administra- 
tions formed and conducted by the people themselves. Aspect of 
duty In human life should be the main burden of education. 

Constructively to conceive all this Is so difficult to-day ; for 
our attention Is diverted by the catchword, not only of parliament 
tary institutions, whatever they mean, but of what the British 
Parliament can very conveniently grlve us as a reward of our lonff 
tralnlnff In the ways of civilization, which have been to sry the 
least of them, anythlns but our own. 


NIU(*H7H DAS, M. L. A. 


WOMEN OF INDIA 

He thought that they would rightly be condemned as unfit 
for Swaraj if they failed to do their duty by the women of India 
which meant half the nation. B[e therefore appealed to national 
workers and leaders of all shades of opinion to try their utmost 
for the uplift, education, and organization of thb women pt India. 

SIR 0, F, MULLM. 


s» 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION « 

Rural reconstruction /the talk of the hour. Most, of you 
will discover that the towns have# no use for you. When you get 
back to ^and and take active Interest In agriculture and rural 
oo-operation d^ou will bo doing service to your felloi^-belngB» 
However clvUlzed and cltlzed— the nation may have become by 
contact of the West, the Indians are sUU essentially rural la 
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outlook and if Ufe’s problems should be solved In accordance with 
tbe ffentus of the race, there could be little doubt that a rural bias 
would color all Judffmen^ and shape all decision. 

OR, B, PAmOH! SnARAMMUH, 


^ ^ ^ 

• ORGANISATION 

Organisation is as necessary for those who desire Dominion 
Status as It is for those who work for complete Independence. 
That being so. the obvious course Is to work together upto the 
point the weakest of us Is ready to go. 

* * PAHOIT UOTIUL KEHRtt. 


;#> ^ 

^ UNTIRING LABOUR 

^ Let It be noted by every worker In the provincial District 
and ^aluka that there 4 b not a day to be lost hereafter. Division 
of labour, specification of work to be done every week and even 
every day, and untiring honest labour are secrets of achievement. 

* 0, RAJAQDPALACHARIAR. 


► S' S* 

INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY 

What hinders us in our progress as a nation in spite of our 
Intelleotual capacity ? A feeling of high want of sense of public 
responfflbllity and moral duty of an Individual towards the whole 
community. 

• IT. E. 0, TARAPORS, 


S S S 

^ ^ ~ . SELF-RESTRAINT • 

Tfie strei|gth of determination and the force of •self-restraint 
have made the nation progress to a great extent towards Swaraj* 

MRS. CpR. OAR* 
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LOSS OF INITIATr/E 

When we recall the riches of Indian civilization In the past 
it becomes plain that the loss of Initiative and self-development 
have been ffreater In India than in almost any other country. 

RL HOR, J. RAMSAY MM/DORALD. 

s> s- 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE . 

There can be no doubt that the permanent salvation of the 
country deiiends upon the growth of Indian manufactures and com<- 
merce, and that all other remedies can only be temporary palllatlveB. 

JUSTICE PARADE. 


s* 

NATIONAL STAMINA 

He dwelt on the necessity of Increasing the physical and 
moral stamina of India as a nation. Thi.re was no denying the 
fact that they were going down In their physique. They had to 
start physical culture Institutes for the proper training of the 
body. That was necessity which could not be Ignored with impus 
nlty. 

SUBIfflSH CSANDRA BOSE. 


S* S* 

NATIONAL REGENERATION 

National regeneration required devoted workers evaief 
'd of thought and activity. 

< • ^ K.H. YARIL. 


' ^ ^ 

c 

SPIRITUAL IDEALS 

To-day »there Is poverty in India ; there is ins^tatlon ; there 
is lack of organisation ; but there la hope if we yet will ollng to 
the Dharma-'ideal of democracy, the spiritual ideals of Ihe nation. 
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I believe we will. 1 belike the Mother will be Jastifled of Her 
children to-day.* I believe the Nation will throw more and more 
of^the men who will serve India moved by no ffreed of sain or 
, power bat by love of the*Ideal. by dharma. 

PROF, T. L ¥A$WAM, M, A, 

:t» ^ 

SOCIAL EVILS 

Oor political and industrial disabilities will contlnae to keep 
us down and cause misery, so lonff as we remain Indlfl^Orent 
to our social evils and refuse to set our homes and our society 
in order.* * 

SIR H, 0, GHANDAmKAR, 


RESPOSISIBLE ADMINISTRATION 
From agitation to responsible association and from responsible 
association— a longhand weary step but the step will have to come— 
to responsible a^lnlstratlon. 

SOKHALE, 


3* S* 

VILLAGE-RECONSTRUCTION 

• 

Any work, any movement that will infuse life and spirit 
Into the people, raise hope in their hearts, induce them to stan^^t^^ 
their own legs and fight against oppression afid tyAnny, political, 
social or economical should be undertaken wherever the opportunity 
offers Itself. There are plenty of men and women in the country 
who will never Join politics, wi^o have no natural aptitude for it, 
but they can do inj^luable constructive work if only they get the 
scoffe and ^opportunity to do so. To mobilise and or^nise these 
people under th6 banner of constructive work la an immediate 
and urgeatf^ecessity before the country. * 
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The most crsrlnff need of the hoijyF Is undoubtedly ▼lllage- 

veoonstFUctlon The Tlllasers should be roused rather to 

fight against poverty, against disease, a^lnst Ignorance, against 
disunion. I 

ANIL NOy. 


^ ^ ^ 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 


What India ardently 
service. 


longs for to-day Is opportunity for 
MUmuCAN^ 


S‘ S- S' 

CULTURAL GENIUS 

It Is also necessary for us to cling to our traditions. It takes 
centuries to produce a history. It takes centuries of history to 
produce a tradition. And It takes centurie's of traditions to develop 
what we call, a typical, cultural pattern, a typical Individuality. 
And If through so many years of life and experience, we have 
been able to develop a characteristic type of mentaHty, a partioulai^ 
kind of cultural genius, can we lightly set aside a civilisation so 
rich and fertile ? r. 

Therefore, I believe that this Sanskrit Parlshad has got an 
Important function to fulfil at the present state of our deveUpr'^nt. 
It Is Its function not to behave like an antiquarian. It Is its 
function to tell us what the sources of the strength and vitality 
of the Indian culture are. * 

moe. s. HAOHAKumnAH, 


‘ BUILD UP THE STRENGTH , 

Bvery« one must recognise that their main worl[^ was to 
build up the strength of their own people. That work roughly 
speaking was threefold : 
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(1) The ^romotlou#of a closer union amonsr the different 
sections of the Indian community, 

* (2) The development of a stronffer and hlfirher type of 

character, firm of purpose and disciplined in action, 

The cultivation of an intense feelinff of nationality 
through the country rising superior to caste and^oreed and rejoicing 
In all sacAfloe for the mother-land accompanied by a spread of 
political education aAuong the masses. 

GOKHALE. 


s* ^ 

WOMEN AND PEASANTS 

^ The task of all alike la one,— the education of the whole 
nation, in all its parts. In a common sentiment of unity with each 
other and with* their soil. But it is a mistake to think that this 
education will in every case come scholastically. Beading and 
writing wlll«facilltato it, but it will not wait for the schoolmaster. 
Already we have seen ttNi women expressing themselves through 
the Swadeshi Tahfisya- In national and civic existence this cause 
has given them d step onward and upward that will never be 
i^traced. But lyhile the appeal made to them sympathises so 
effectively by this cry of the Home-land, when made to the people 
themselves«-the inarticulate, uneducated helpless masses— it must 
be by means of the l^idustrlal reconstruction which the Swadeshi 
Vow h^s fieces8ltat|d. Practice first theory afterwards. First, 
mutual love and loyalty, and secondly, all that ideas, all that 
Instruction can do to givQ to that new-born oonsolousness of 
1jPo&er%ood, Intellectual depth and steadiness. What the National 
Movement as a whole has to do them as to nationalise 
vocalise Jiwo great areas of moral force that eAre at fSresent nation- 
ally a^nfbgf^ mute. These areas consist of the women and the 
peasants. Let every ten students in the City Colleges band 
themselves together and take ^ vow to maintain one missionary 
for this puriJbse. . Let the missionary travel with thB maglo 
lanftrn, ^Ith colleotlons of post-cards, with a map ^f India and 
with head and* heart full of ballads, stories, and geographical 
descrlptlondl! Let him gather together the women, let him gather 
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toffether the vlllasrers, let him entertei^n them the garden, in 
the courtyard, In the verandahs, beside the well, and under the 
village tree with stories and songs ai^d descriptions of India! 
India t India ! 

We love that which we think of, we think of that wfilch we 
know. First therF we must build up a clear conception, and 
afterwards love will come of itself, and thus througn the length 
and breadth of our vast country will go th'e thrill of the great 
thought *'this and no other is our Motherland ! Wo are Indians 
©very one ?" 

Here then we have one extreme of the task of nationalisa- 
tion. to be carried out by that Immense body of nation-makers to 
which every student and every educated man and woman ix^ India 
belong by natural right. At the far end of this line are those 
whose task it is to carry the national colours to higher groand. 
Here are the original wdrkers in science, in Listory, In art 
in letters, sworn to let never a European pass them in this race 
for excellence, vowed, whatever be their task, to conquer la it or 
to die. The question which arises here as t<^ the nature and duties of 
the pioneer Intellect is quite different from a similar question as 
applied to workers of the second generation. The great majority 
of the nation-making generation bear to missionaries and architects 
of that consciousness the some relation that the ordinary Grihasta 
bears to the Sadliu. They cannot live that life themselves, yet by 
their sympathy and silent support, they make the life a possibility. 
It Is Important then, that these should realise that, the motto 
for the age !s,--"Mutual aid, self-organisation, bo-opera tlon I® “ - 

SISTER NIVEDITA, 


S' S' S' 


RELIGidN OF NON-VIOLENCE 

I not a visionary. I claim to be a pracLical Idealist. The 
religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the Rishis and 
Saints. It Is meant for the common people as well. 
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^ Vl^ftD NATIONALITY 

There is no question as to what will eventually be done in 
Ir^ia In the name of Nationality. Lot only the thought of the 
• nation be vivid enough, and It will carry all the necessary sacrliice 
in its l^ain. And such sacrifice, for the nation, for the city, for the 
common-weal, is the school for that loftier, more remote sacrifice, 
which Hlnfjuism knows as Vairagyam^ Ho w5o has practised the 
civil sannyas is best prepared for the national service. And he 
who has been chastened and purified in the national unselfishness 
is the most ready for that last and highest renunciation which 
reacts in life as Jnanam or Bhakii or Karma Yoga. 

Eat through what a strango cerios of SacthcinQ:; is this 
emanclr^atlon to bo brought about ! Children will need to renounce 
personal ambition, ancl parents to make the doopor ronunclatlon of 
amHition for their children. And yet those fyagis of the new time 
wllP wear no genua- Seated in an office or ruling over a factory ; 
enroilVng his fallows in unions, or stacking with every nervo and 
muscle t^e organization of labour on a large scale ; giving himself 
to edftcation^ or even, it may be, ruling faithfully and devotedly 
over a household of his #wn, not in the name cf Its Ifmitod inte- 
rests, but against its interests, on behalf of the Indian people, such 
will be the gerrua-clad of the new order. 

• *‘H0 who Jtnows neither fear nor dcciro”, says tho Gita “is 

the true monk”. Not the sannyasin‘Ol^<^ but the sannyasin hearted. 
He who hag neither fear for Mmsolf nor liopo fop himself. He 
who could see his own family starve, If need were, in the communal 
cause. He«who is contented to fall. If only out of his failure others 
m^ ’dometime in th% future succeed. He who has no home, outside 
his work, no possession save a selfless motlvo, no hope savo that 
wh^h own blood shall enable his fellows to realize. These are 
the men who are to be found in every class of students to-^:',. 
And we are |o say to them and to their neiehbouirs and parents: 
Trust tl^se high hopes that surge up within you I Risk all on 
your £^aPtiopes I Believe In yourselves, and in those who shall 
succeed you t Go forward. Do what you see, and trust Hother for 
the next stepjv BHir verily it is of your hearts and your minds, of 
yocHP lif% Otid your work that the New India which Is to come 
shall yet bo made. And blessed are ye who have not^seen and yet 
can believe > • 
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THE REAL WEALTh r 

The social bond of man and man bottomed in truthfulness, 
and purity of life In word and deed coi^stltute the real weafth 
of a country. 

SIR N. 6. CHANDifVARKAR, 

s* s* s* ^ 

<» 

OUR FUTILE PRIDE 

Even in our fallen days we say “we are proud of risliis" 
and then go to sleep again. O, let us rather ask: “Are rishis 
proud of us ?’* 

PROF, 7. L VASmiiJ, M,A. 

V 

^ ‘ 
o 

SELF-DENIAL 

Our civilization, our culture, our Swaraj deppnd not upon 
multiplying our wants— self-indulgence, Out upon restricting our 
wants-self 'denial . 

MAHATMA GAHDHt, 


^ ^ ^ 

THE REAL NATION i 

The real nation live in cottages and ha»uilets, net inrP^J>oces 
and mansions. These should be well grounded In culture and the 
traditions of their fore-fathers. 

LALA LAJPATRAt, 

9 - ^ 

NEEDS OF THE POOR 

It^ is our failure to keep in touch with the'^neSds of the poor 
that has pai^lysed our publio activities. ^ ^ 

To concentrate on the matters where there Is no disagreement. 

BEORBE JOSEPH. 
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^ ^OLID ACTION 

Swadeshi work Is the most constructive of all. It does 
not lend itself to Bp00oh|s so much as to solid action. It Is not 
• possible to save fifty crores of rupees annually by speeches or 
demopf tratlcn 3 . 

• MAHATMA GANDHh 

s* s* 


rCLJXL. tLV UL.U I l\^l\ 

However lari?e politics may loom on the horlzen tho truth 
can never be forsotten that political proa:ress Is ultimately hound 
up wlttf industrial evolution. The political creatnens of Japan 
wa^ 4 S,rgely determined by her steady advance in tho domain of 
industries. The middle class people became a power in England, a 
factor In the political life of the peopto vjlth tho growth of their 
material prosperity. 

•‘THE D£r!GALEE\ 

9 

S* S* 

• ^ CONQUEST OF THE TYRANT 

The follower of Truth and Ahimsa will conciuer the tyrant’s 
will but he^ will ^suffer punishment oven unto death for disobeying 
his will until the tyrant himself Is conquered, 

- • . MAHATMA OANQHL 


WISE STATESMEN 

H|.s It pot been wisely observed that great polibicai, econ^lc 
tfUd social forces flow with a tidal sweep over communities that 
are only half-conscious of that which Is befalling them and that 
wise statesmen are those who {oresoo what time Is thus bringing 
and endeavouf to* ^bape Institutions and to mould men’e^thought 
andf pui^ose In accordance with the change thaj Is silently 
surrounding them ? 
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SELF-RESPECT* , 

In whatever way. In whatever channel, in whatever oppor- 
tunity, it gives you to carry the torch ( of ^*3elf-respect ) to the dafk 
houses, those prisons in which the poor and suilering dwell, take ■ 
that torch with you. do not take chai'lty but lovo. Do not talfe your 
idleness but out of J|h0 abundance of the crowded hours in which 
you cannot spare a single moment create leisure. It is ff’eater than 
filling your names on the pages of history. , 

MRS. SAfCJINt NAiOU. 


^ ^ 


ASSFT OF THE YOUNG 

Analysis of national abort comings rovee#! the general tendency 
for avoiding the roalltlo.s. 

The plans and theories of national education meant to m^uld 
the mind and heart of tli« coming generations, GV^ldom assign a 
place for the regenerative employment of the imaginative faculty, 
the invaluable and inalienable asset of the young, Ho'^^ are we 
attempting. If at all, to fostor tho vlslon|^of those wfio will some 
day be the citizens of a free India ? 

/ K.H.YAHIL. 


S* .9 S' 


PRAISING THE PAST 

« 4 

Praising tho past and doing nothing In the present would not 
take them an inch further. They had become static anCt sig.gnaut 
in India. The first thing they had to do was to get moving In^the 
flowing river. Then alone they would profit by the Immortal past. 
In his opinion the test of youth was action. ^ « 

PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 

S' S' S' 

MAN-POWER 

The ciuestlons I am ii&ut to*rofor to are ol^vi^al importanoe 
to the prosperity of this country. They comprise the .trainiz^ of 
the man-po^er of the land and the development^ of Its material 
resources. , . 
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PRIVATE INITIATIVE 

It cannot be too often reiterated that the problems of the 
comlnff time will be mainly economic. To put prosperity Into the 
country, production of every kind should be stimulated as far as 
posslb^ by the use of machinery, mechanical power, soientlilc 
inventions and mass production. Only the stupid need do the 
mechanical^work which can be ordinarily doifb by harnessing the 
natural for^ and by machinery. The latest inventions and dis- 
coveries ^nd the most approved commercial practices should be 
applied to^roblems of distribution and transport. The man-power 
of the country should be trained for every avocation in life by 
a liberal, nay, prodigal expenditure on education. The newest 
Inventions such as the automobile, aeroplane, radio and cinema 
should oecome prodifbts of our own factories and the subjects of 
invil^tigations in our own research laboratories. Private Initiative 
shciild be given the fullest scope by removing every excuse for 
sterile routine* # 

t 

SIR M. VISYtSWARAYA. 


• ^ ^ ^ 

LOW MAN-POWER 

India Is 1% debtor country, it has no industrial organisation 
worth the name and its chief asset is the tremendous man-power. 
But the man-power being untrained can be put only to the lowest 
uses and has only |l very limited market value. Industrial and 
e^pnorsic progress ^as been hindered by the poverty of our edu- 
cational system. 

_ , • SIR M. VfSVESWARAYA. 

^ ^ ^ 

INDUSTRY RELIEVES AGRICULTURE 
. The greatest need of the^ day Is the promotion of Industries 
and industrial life. The livelihood of a people is derived fsom what 
thd^ are able to produce* For over a century past we have been 
accustomed to heglect Industrlea and increasing the pressure to a 
correspondfhg degpee on agiioultnre. * 
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In tlie meantime wealth Is accrai^alatlnfir In Western coun- 
tries through their pursuit of manufacturing Industries. It Is 
computed that the United States of America have acquired from 
one-third to one-half the wealth of the world because that country 
does nearly half the manufacturing of the world. ^ 

SIR Hf, VISVESWARAVA. 
f 

s* 

HOME’INDUSTRIES 

The country has Immense forest and mining resources most 
of which are dead wealth. There is scope for transportation 
schemes and unlimited scope for establishing prosperous home- 
industries. Developments In foreign trade, finance and shiji^ing 
etc. can follow only after home-industries are firmly established.^ 

* VISVESy/ARAU. 

i, 

dt ^ 

mT* 

< 

PROSPEROUS JNDUSTBIES 

There are three main groups of Industries which affect our 
prosperity namely (1) textile, (2) chemicals, and (8) engineering. 

We have made some headway In the textile Industry line 
particularly In Bombay. A small beginning Is mfvde also in che- 
mical Industries but we are nowhere In the engineering Industries, 
a class of enterprise which demands the highest techliica|l skill 
for Its successful pursuit and the profits of which also are pro- 
portionately high. 

SIR M, VISVEiHRARHrA! 


s* s* s* 

ACRIC ^TURAL NEEDS 

Agriculture needs to^ be enriched by the ute of capital, 
^ • 
scientific methods and sound commercial ipanagement; :^n otflUer 

words, agrlctAture needs to be Industrialised. 
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, DMRECTINO ABILITY 

The country’s future advance Is dependent on our training a 
laftfge number of compe^nt engineers, chemists, organisers, adinl< 
nlstrators and men of directing ability generally^ We particularly 
want^t this Juncture leaders to organise the country’s natural 
resources and help to equip Its people for tlv practical pursuits 
of life. ^ 

m M. mVESWARAU. 


^ ^ S' 

EDUCATION LOANS 

The total expenditure on education In British India is about 

crores while the United States of America with only 1-3 of 
our^populatlon spends Rs. 600 to 600 crores. 

Every etfort should be made tb find money for spreading 
education even If It meant raising public loans for the purpose. 

• S/R M. VISYESmRAYA^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

DYNAMIC MUSIC 

Of the many miracles of national endeavour that this, hither^ 
to much abused, vclty has been for the past five months witnessing, 
the spontaneous eijiergence of the "prabhat” and the "sayam** 
*‘ferr ^9 is! decidedly, not the least. Enough has not been yet said 
or thought about the spontaneous manifestation. For, enough 
cannot be said in appreciation of a national impulse that has, with 
^he»ai(l* of music, found Its natural and long-sought outlet. The 
national aspirations underneath the Impulse, hitherto left an 
abstraction, •craved articulate, tangible, bo&y an€ form for the 
^ople, hy^|he people, of the people Music has answered and must 
answer that craving. Already, the “ferries” are breaking down 
barriers, defeating division, between high and low, rich and poor, 
the leader anSl thq led, the young and the old, the knowfi and tho 
uulftiowfi. Already, the “ferries” animate and insalre the spirit 
of unity and solidarity Irresistible in th^ eloquent, dignity and 
strength of its appeal. 
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How fortunate are the parents, shC^rdlans an^ friends of the 
young children, students and future citizens, who could witness 
the regenerative, educative, ennobling, Inflijence which the “ferries’' 
exercise over the minds and hearts pure and free for the highest 
enterprise of emancipation? What power can be more dyytamlc 
than the one which Jhrows open for every home, man, woman and 
child, the path for a free humanliy, which can secure tljp strength, 
of the entire nation, in every home and the org|nic unity, love and 
solidarity of home in overy national endeavour? It Is ^’ght and 
It is opportune, therefore, that the Conafress should have feow 
directed its attention lest the power might get diffused and 
ultimately, wasted for want of adequately organised and syste> 
matlc direction. The power is to be “harnessed’*, as the Mahatma 
would say, for “constructive” work of permanent importance.^ The 
services of musicians, ready and willing to train the “ferries” ,Vre 
at the disposal of the Congress. They should be utilised intelli- 
gently and Immediately. * «» 

K. H.miL, 


3 * & & * 

PATIENCE AND IMPATIENCE 

I quite appreciate their ( youths’) Impatience. We need both 
patience and impatience. Patience with those who differ from us. 
impatience with ourselves. 

[PAHOir MOJfLAl^ mRU, 


’ ** B4S/S OF. PROGRESS , 

The true foundation of a nation’s life are love eC God and 
love of man. / 

' • 

The parlfl cation of our religious ideals and a v^der diffusion 
oil justice in oar social institutions must form the root aud^bas&t of 
all other attempts at progress. 

. SiH H, 9 . GHAmVARKAK, 
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^ POREICN IDEALS 

Great literatures have to bo created in each of the verna- 
cAlars. These literatures must voice the past, translate the present, 
forecast the future. The scienco and the imagrinatlon of ESurope 
have %o be brought, through the vernacular, to every door. India 
cannot afford to imitate foreign institutions. lieithcr can she afford 
to remain fjgnorant of foreign ideals. The history of the past has 
to be re-v 7 ritten, In^slmplo terms. True hope for the time to come 
mu§t filial hearts, like a nation’s Common Prayer. On the creation 
of such vernacular literature, depends the effective education 
of women. 

SISTER mEDITA. 


s- ^ ^ 

^ SINCERE V/r^K 

•Empty words were not wanted. There was unfortunately 
superabundance of that commodity already in India. What was 
sorely noodSd was honest and sincere work. 

MRS, SAROJl.V NAIDU, 

^ 

MAN OF PEACE 

1 an) a m')n of peaco. 1 believe in peace. But 1 do not want 
peace at any prlco. 1 do not want the peace that you line! in a 
stono^^ dd not want the peace that you hnd in the grave,* but X 
do want that peace which you ffnd embedded in the human breast, 
which is exposed to the arrows of a whole world, but which is 
•preteefod from all harm by the power of the Almighty God. 

MAHATMA QAHDHI, 

$• s* s* 

HOPE Oy THE DAWN 

^ If ypurs is 4 o be a spiritual warfare your weaponS must b9- 
those Spiritual soldier. Anfifer Is not for you, hatred Is not for 
yon ; nor I 9 for you pettiness, meanness ^r falsehood. For yon 1» 
the hope of dawn* and the confldenoe of the morning and for you 
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Is the sonfiT that was suns of Titan chaiined and ipaprlBOned but 
the champion of man in the Greek fable. 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks ir^nite ; » 

To fors:lve wrongs darkers than death or night ; 

To defy power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bj^ar ; to hope till Hope creates ; 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change nor falter nor repent ; ^ 

This, like thy glory. Titan, is to be ; 

Good, great and Joyous, beautiful and free : 

This is alone Life, Joy. Empire and Victory. 

C. n. DAS. 


^ ^ ^ 

THE SOUL OF INDIA J 

I want India to recognise that she has a soul that cannot 
perish and that can rise triumphant above every physical weak- 
ness and defy the physical combination of a whole world. 

MAHATMA BANDHL 


S’ 

THE TRAINING OF EVENTS 

We must remember that wo are a nation not yet trained In 
the vaster movements of modern politics. Not on^y out rank and 
file, but our captains and our strategists need the training of events, 
the wisdom of experience to make them perfect. c 

AUROamO GHOSE. 


S’ S S' 

' ‘ women's share 

American women and women all ever the world Ipok tp you 
to rise to your fullest sta^^e and fulfil the noble mlssipn of 
liberating the country aiii "stand sfde by side with ^he women of 
tHe world*, not as slaves but as equals. So It is your dnt^ not only 
to work for the social advancement of yout> sex lndl& but to 
take your fall share in f he fight for the country's freedom. 

* MSS. SAHQJim moik 
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• CHARACTER 

Students can best serve the country by developlnfir sterllnff 
c&aracter. § 

MAHATMA eAfIDHL 


^ ^ 

NATIONAL SELF-PRESERVATION 

• TSii^uestlon of tbe depressed classes was of national Import- 
ance, It was not a question of charity or erood-wlll but of national 
self-preservation. 

LAIA LAJPAT HAL 


S* .’S* 

PUBLIC LIPe 

public life is for the serious-minded, for the knowingr, for 
the Experienced, for the patient, for the forbearing. It Is not for 
everybody. I pray you# students, who are preparlner yourselves to 
become patriots and servants of your country, come to the task 
better prepared* in body and soul. I do not riilo you out of 
CJoIltIcs, but come there prepared to servo, not merely to add to the 
confusion, whlcti is ofton indistinguishable from chaos. 

Rf, HON. V, S. SmmVASA SASTHt. 


3* s* s* 

ACCURATE FACTS 

^ * 

* « 9e accurate in your facts, reasonable in your demands and 

temperate In your language. 

iuSTlCi^BAORUOIN ifABJEE. 


s* 


• • ABSTRACT ENTHUSIASMS 

• Mief time has arrived for purposive continued work, not iSt 
abstract enthuWsms, nor for sentimental rhapsodies. 
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CLEAR THINKING 

Do a bit of clear thlnklnfir, 


SAROAR VAUABHBHkl. 


S* S* 


COTTAGE INDUSTRY 

Without a cottage industry the Indian , peasant Is doomed. 
He cannot maintain hlmsolf from tho produce of th^,>^and.^ He 
needs a supplementary industry. Spinning Is the easiest, the 
cheapest and the best. 

MAHATMA GANDHI. 


^ ^ ^ 

FAMINE INSURANCE ** 

Hand- 3 plnnlng does 33lvo the problem of J^^dia's chronic 
poverty and Is an insurance against famine. 

MAHALU G'WDHt. , 




FREE SPIRIT 

It is the Spirit alono that saves, and only by ^ becoming great 
and free In heart can wo beconio socially and politically great 
and free. ^ 

AVROBINQO CHOSE. 


NATURAL RESOURCES , «* 

The hope of salvation lie.s In the utilization through science 
of ttlo vast na^u^al 'resources of the country, the prosperity of 
which depends greatly on tho capacity of the people for discovery 
and invention. 1 have sbowr lhat In this respect India’s guallflca- 
tlons are unique. There a.e larg^ numbers of young men who 
j^ould be Specially trained in the most advanced |netfiods of science 
In efficiently^ conducted institute, the high standard* qA: wtiloh 
should stand comparison with any in the world. 

4 4 
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• r//?Sr PROBLEM 

The first problem for a new or backward country is to find 
a*fair day’s wases for §, fair day’s work, for as many hands as 
possible. 

* JUSTiCE BANADE. 

s* s* 

THE MANZv/HO writes 

Perhaps the strongest bond between all the forms of activity 
will alv/ays be the man who can write; write well, inspire, edu- 
cate. per.juade. 

LORD BIRKEmAO. 


^ CIVIC WORK 

*The only way by which the different communities could 
come together was by cAolng civic work for common good. 

• S. H, MVLLICK, 

• ^ S’ S' 

• • INDUSTRIES 

If t^e disheartening phenomena now to bo seen are at all to 
underfo a change tfor the better, if, in short, prosperity is to be 
Induced among the vast masses of the i)opulat)on, the only solution 
\s fihe development of industries and manufactures. 

SIR 0. E. mCCHA, 

0 ^ 

s* s* s* 

SELF-RESPECT 

What we n^ed to-day Is the recognition that no national llft> 
is iS^BBime* in your midst until every class of suffering has reached 

some kind of help. 

• • 

Indeed I wduld say the primary part of our programme 
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should be a dedication to the uplifting rf masses. ^1 do not mean 
the masses in which the word is used, but literally it means 
within our land millions upon millions. Millions of men and women 
are hungry for work. I would not care so much merely for the < 
hunger of the body, I would not care so much for the Igz^rance 
only of the mind, 1 would not care so much for their suffering, 
where only sufferiSig is measured by material needs, but the 
tragedy of our national life lies In this that the principle of self- 
respect has been denied to our people and the 'most try^o part of 
the whole thing is that they are not even conscious of that. 

MAS. SA/tOJ/M NAIBU. 


s* 

REASONED LEADERSHIP 

Those who claim to le^d the masses must resolutely refuse 
to be led by them if we want to avoid mob-law and desire ordered 
progress for the country. In matters of vital importance, leaders 
must act contrary to the mass of opinion if it does not commend* 
itself to their. reason. *■ 

MAHATMA OANDHI. 


S* S* S* * 

FORCE OF LOVE » 

The forco of arms is powerless when mutohed against the 
force of love or of the soul. . 

MAHATMA GAHDHI. 


s* s* s* 


PALSIED DESPAIR 

Let u<« not allow cu'^souls to be palsied by dpspalr but work 
with a courage which * >ai quail ^efore no obstacle and a sturdy 
. .ptimisnf which will endure any reverse or dliA-p^intment and 
'success is bo^d to crown our efforts for thG progress andr welfare 
of our fatherland. 
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SPIRITUAL ENERGY 

^ It Is the duty of a civilized State to protect Its spiritual 
^ energy, Its imagination, ilts chastity of mind and soul and never to 
allow ^the lives of the masses of the people to be subordinated to 
mere economic power. 

RT. HOH^J. RAMSAY MACDORALD. 


S’ ^ 

BREAD OF LIFE 

What a revolution would be effected, and how quickly, in 
Indian ideas, Alf every student in the land took a vow each year to 
glve^tVel ve lessons ta^ some person or group of persons who had 
no other means of education t Twelve lessons would not be a great 
^ax on any on^ yet how Immensely hekpful to the un-taught f The 
lessonafmight take the form of anything the teacher had to offer. 
Physi<^l eexerclse would do, if that were all one could give. 
Reading and*wrltlng, or counting, would be good. But better than 
any of these would be tSlks about geography and history, or the 
interchange of s^nple scientific conceptions, or a training in the 
observation of the*everyday facts about us. 

* Have we thought how the acquisition of a few ideas helps 
living, how an intellectual speculation, left to germinate in the 
mind, raiqgs and deepens the days it colours? Knowledge Is truly 
the bread of life. J^et us hasten with the best that is in us, to 
offer kia>w)'edge to s^l about us ( 

SaUR RRUITA. 


^ ^ * 

^ , PRACTICAL IDEAL 

Ifi It Buoh {I Visionary Ideal-an attempt to revive an ancient 
ocoupaflon whose destruction has brought on slavery, pauperism 
and the dlsapi^baifttnoe of the inimitable artistic talent which was 
* encs»aU#a!t»res8ed*in $he wonderfdl fabrics of Indla^and whicit' 
was the envy of the world? 

RHiHTmumm, 
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PERSISTENT DEMJfND « 

There can be no fitness without adequate opportunities- 
There can be no opportunities without^ a continued perslsteftt 
demand for them. These are, without doubt, obvious maxims for * 
xiational growth. They have to be worked out. * 


9 


^ ^ ^ 


H. H. VAKIL. 


PERPETUAL LAMENTATIONS 

That is probably, the one art that has retained for*us its com- 
plete vlfirour— the art of perpetual protests and vehement lamenta- 
tions. We as a nation can beat any Greek chorus of’ prol^ssional 
mourners. Back of these theatrical animations there Is little Vf al 
movement or action. Why ? The symptoms seem to scare us. ^e 
have thought it inessential to cultivate the patience^ the tolerance 
and the foresight necessary for a competent understanding of the 
disease. Nearly every national movement bears traces^ of^good « 
impulses run to waste by dllfused enthusiasm and Indefinite action 
characteristic of improvised **first aids'*. 

The inordinate Indulgence In surface analogries and contrasts 
appear to have debauched the nation's power of constructive 
reasoning. 

K. H. VAKIL. 

• t 

S' 

RE-BORN ART 

Art must be re-born. Not the miserable travesty of would-"* 
be Buropeanlsm that we at present know. There is no voice like 
tbat*uf art, to < 'each* the people. A song, a picture, these are the 
fiery cross that reaches all the tribes, and makes thep dne. And 
art will be re-bom. for she has found a new subject,— India herself. 
Ah, to be a thinker in bror w and /rive to the world the beauty of 
the Southern Pariah, as swings, soarce-olad^. *aloW the Beaoh- 
"^Itoad at Mac^ps 1 Ah to be a Millet, and paint the woman Wor- 
shipping at dawn beside the ssal Ob for a pencil that would inter- 
pret the beauty of the Indian Sari: the gentleeife of village and 
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temple ; the coi^incp and gming at the O-anges side ; the play of the 
children ; the faces, and the labours, of the cows I 

* But far more, on ^half of India herself, do we need artists, 
half poets and half draughtsmen, who can wake in os the great 
new Jbnses. We want men of the Indian Blood, who can portray 
for us the men of old,— Bhishma and Yudhlrasthlra. Akbar and 
her Shah^ Pratap Singh and Ohand Blbl— In such fashion as to 
stir the blood. want through these to feel out, as a people, 
towjirds new duties of the time to be. Not only to utter India 

to the world, but also, to voice India to herself,— this is the mission 

of art, divine mother of the ideal when It descends to clothe Itself 
in forms of realism. 

each step, then, the conquest must be twofold. On this 
sl(^«some thing to be aSlded to the world’s knowledge, and on that, 
an utterance to be given for the drst time, for India to herself. 

• • sauK meomt. 

^ ^ 

* SPIRIT OF DESPONDENCY 

We must know that our strength consists in our capacity to 

* 

build and mana^ our own Institutions and not in forsaking them 
in a spirit of despondency. 

* r. mmsMit. 


if' S’ 

• WORK JN THE VILLAGE 

It is true that village work does not provide as much 
ea^dten^nt a« politics ; there is little obanoe of oomiCig to the4lme 
light u^*ne 9 spaper approbation. But villages, too, have theU* 
attractions which are no less substantial. To live In direct and 
fresh contact with nature and gatural scenes Is Itself a privilege. 
To give life to the, dying race, to lighten their burden o) mlserg:,^ 
by symAsthy ^d helb, to create new crops, new articles, new 
organlsatioiw and institutions all this giv^ a Joy which is 
to the divine Joy of* the Creator Himself. PoUtloal ambition, also. 
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need not be wboll7 fflven up by tbe vaj&ee workers. By doinsr 
eolld constructive work for a dozen of years In vlUaeres they will 
aocLOlre such dlsolpllnep experienoe and kuowledffe of men and 
thlngrs as will make them really fit to take a leading part In the 
general political life of the country. They will do well eo re« 
member that Garyialdl was a farmer and that Mussolini and 
Kemal Pasha were petty school masters in their early days. 

AML BAHAN 


S' 

NATIONAL EQUITY 

No one who hugs untouchablllty has '*107 right to denounce 
this Government. He who seeks equity must come with c\pan 
hands is a maxim of unlver^l application. i,> 

MAHAWA QANDHt. 

s s s 


SELF-CONTAINED NATION , 

You will not gain your economic freedom until India becomes 

self-contained so far as her food and clothing are concerned. 

< 

mHtJMA eUlBHI. 


S S S 

r , UNITED NATION 

^ * % 

Different oommunltlesp religious and sects appeared like the 

variegated colours of a carpet which emphasised o^^ the different 
colours of harmony and nothing could prevent India from being 
one Btroag united nation ^jla spite of the aeemlni^ dUferences of 
^^llglon and^communltles. All that came ln«the way of India iNram 
becoming so was Ignorance which ought to be obliterated. 

MfiriMi bf mhim. 
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^ CONSWaUCTIVB DYNAMICS 
The exceptional mass awakeninff witnessed durlniT the past 
three weeks points anD|tstakably‘ to the attainment of oar eroal in 
the near future . There Is, however, one condition attached to 
It. Vte must convert the phenomenal national awakenlnfir Into 
dynamic enerffy of a constructive character. ^ 

MAHATMA BAHBHh 


s> 

CONSTRUCTIVE VfORK 

It was my conviction that what India most needed was 
constructive work comlns from within herself. In this work, we 
mu^t^ake all risks and so on doins the duties which by risht 
are ours thoush In the teeth of persecution wlnnins moral victory 
at every step our failure and Buffeidns. 

We must show those who are over us that we have in 
^onrseWA the strensth of moral power, the power to suHer for 
truth. Whel*e we have nothlns to show we have only to bes. It 
would be mischievous If the sifts we wish for were firrantecl to us 
at once, and 1 hac/e told my countrymen time and again to combine 
for the work of creating opportunities to give vent to our spirit of 
self 'Sacrifice anc^not for the purpose of begging. 

HABtHOHAHATH TABORS* 


^ ^ ^ 

NATIONAL ELEVATION 

• J ipork—patient and sustained work-was the one condition 
of national elevation. 

0 mTioi mMBE 


S' ^ 

• • CAPACITY yo SACRIFICE • 

^ Fseedom will came as a matter of course to tl^ extent wo 
are able to do penance by our saorifloe, by our eorrowe and 
kottarinM Ay our ponanoe and strength of oharaoter. 
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Freedom Is oar blrthrlfirht. Thee day the ^reat truth Is 
realised In our national life that very day will Swaraj be established. 

. MRS. C. ff. DRS. 


^ ^ ^ 

MODERN EQUIVALENTS r ^ 

Our task Is to translate ancient knowledge Into modern 
equivalents. We have to clothe the old strength in e* new ferm. 
The new form without that old strength Is nothing taut a mockery; 
almost equally foolish Is the savage anachronism of an old-time 
power without fit expression. Spiritually, Intellectually, there ^is 
no undertaking, but we must attempt it. « 

Great realms of the ideal open for «»ur exploration.' V^w 
oonoeptions of life and duty, and freedom; new Ideas of citizenship ; 
untried expressions of love find friendship ; into all V^ese we must 
throw ourselves with burning energy, and make them our own. 

SiSU% 

^ ^ ^ 

GROTESQUE DOCILITY ^ 

We must create a history of India In living terms. Up to 
the present that history, as written in English, practically begins 
with Warren Hastings, and crams In certain unavoidaSle prelimi- 
naries, which cover a few thousands of years, ^nd, trouSlest .me as 
they are, cannot be altogether omitted ( All this is merely childish 
and has to be brought to the block. T,he history of India has^yet 
to be written for the first time. It has to be humanised, enfotiona-** 
Used, made the trumpet-voice and evangel of the races that Inhabit 
Indld And to <^0 this, it must be re-connected with pla^e. Oal- 
outta, Madras, and Bombay, are the present vlew-po)ptBl Surely 
the heroes that sleep on ancient battlefields, the tf'orefathers that 
make for themselves the wlde-yalled cities, the scholars that 
left behind them preclouf\ bought and script, haVe 'laughed some- 
times wheiv they have not wept to see sfrom l^igh hdhved^the 
jrrotesque docility of their descendants I The l^tory of India oon* 
alsts in truth, of the strata, of at least thi%e thousand years. 
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Oceati'bed and rlver>sand^ forest and marsb, and ooean-floor a^aln, 
lie piled one upon the other-and In each period some new point 
centre. Ayodhya and Hastinapura. Indraprastha and paiaiiputra. 
XTjJain and Delhi, Cofljeevaram and Amaravail, what of the 
vaniilhed worlds of which all these were bom? There Is no evan- 
gel without worship. Throw yourselves, children of India, Into 
^the worship of these and your whole part. sA’lvo passionately for 
knowledge#. Yours are the spades and mattocks of this excp-vatlou. 
For with youand^not with the foreigner, are the thought and 
language ftiat will make It easy to unearth the old slgiiincance. 
India's whole hope lies In a deeper research, a more rigid Invosti- 
gation of facts. With her. encouri^ gement, and not despair, Ison 
the side of truth! 

SISTEB HIViOITA. 


A PERSONAL MATTER 

My last word to^ou Is that do make It a personal matter to 
render some sort of service to your motherland. Count that day 
Ill-spent if you hjive laid nothing at her feet. Remember tho suf- 
ferings of your mother and sufferings of those who have toiled for 
her liberty In Uie past. The brave deeds of your ancient ancestors 
are there to Inspire you. You have only to open your hearts to 
imbibe t: '^t saefed inspiration. 

* OR. BESART. 


, ^ ^ ^ 

MEANS, NOT END 

1^9lltl*^l rights and privileges, political InstAutlons. pftltical 
powe^ itseiT are only means to an end. They are useful only In 
that they faoilftate the establishment of that higher, more harmo- 
nious more, perfected Ufe In which men dedicate and consecrate 
thimise^vos to tb^ service of the fellow creatures and the glopr^, 
of Ctod. • ^ • 
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INDIA FOR HUMANITY 

Oar aim will therefore he to help In balldinff up India for 
the sake of humanity. • 

* AUROSmO 9H08£. 

r 

^ ^ ^ 

INDIANS DESTINY 

I passionately believe in the unity^pf fndia and her great 
destiny in advancing knowledge for the bi»neflt of humanity. 

SIR J. C, B08B. 

% 

s* s* 

THE COMMON HOME ♦ 

1 believe that India is one, indissoluble, indivisible. • 

National unity is bulft on the common home,*' the copimon 
interest and common love. 

I believe that the strength which spoke in the Vedas and * 
Upanlshads, in the making of religions and omptres, In the learning 
of scholars, and the meditation of the saints, is born once more 
amongst us, and its name to-day is Nationality. 

I believe that the present of India is deep rotated in her past* 
and that before her shines a glorious future. 

* AUROprBO SHOSB. 
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LIVE SYMPATHY 


w The one essential element of true social service Is a keen anil 
live sympaAiy with sufiferlns humanity and an earnest desire to 

ameliorate its lot it is an offerlnff made to humanity, in all 

k Jiumf Ilf y, In the spirit of an ardent devotee without any expeo- 
tailon of reward or g^ln. Self<advertlsemont and self'Slorltlcatlon 
do not find any place In the code of a true worker. 

MBS a. ENGfHBER, Ht, a.. U, a. 


S* S' 

SPIRIT OF DEDICATION 

Give out of your abundance, not of that superfluous abundance 
ofpyour material wealth,* not the superfluous leisure of your Idle 
tftne, not the superfluous sympathy that you can spare because 
you have no need to use it for self-ffaln and self-interest, but of 
that ebundhnce within yourself which Is love lts|lf. ^ 

* Let me jfky to you that if you form social orffanlsations over 
the lA'hole of the country, for working for the relief of the sufferinar* 
the destltutd, let it be in a sArlt of dedication of that abundance, 
fo»wl|h(rat that*abiyadanoe, that vital love within you, your wdrk** 
is not worth Snythlnff • * 


MIS. SAMommiuoo, 


^CIAL-SERVICE 


PRIDE OF THE P(SdR 

To Offer relief to poor in the spirit of philanthropy is to offer 
them that insult which Is worse than death, for the rich haVb 
their riches, the beautiful have their beauty, the poets have their 
nenlUB but the poor have only their pride. ^ 

In offering social service do It in a spirit of humility which 
alone can make that service acceptable to the dyins. th^ suffering 
and Which alone makes the poor accept from your hands the cup 
of water which generates them to life. c 

MRS. SAROJIRI RAIDU, 


S’ ^ 

CONTROL THE PALATE , 

He who Is able to control the palate, will easily be abl^ 
eontrol the other senses. ^ 

MARATMA RANDHI. 


3* 3* S* 

SOCIAL SENSE 

The vivifying of this general social senses is the first of 
all our problems. 

8IB7ER RIVEDITA* 


3* S* S* 

FASTING 

Strongly enough, the nervous system and above all thd 
senses appear to grow more efficient by fasting. Sharpness of 
vision is observed In professional fasters. ^ 

OR.R. Y. FURARIR. 

^ ^ 

ANTIDOTE TO EVIL 

Physioal cultdre is ' only Indispensable for health^ and 
strength is also the greatest antidote to evil thoughts and 
to vhe best preparation for building up a. morally strorg and 
noble character. 
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SOCIAL-SERVICE 


^ THE IfpTHSR*S INFLUENCE 
As an Important branch of home-work 1 may refer to the 
r^arlnfiT of children which Is one of the noblest tasks which comes 
to the privllegre of the %omen. The hand of the mother la stamped 
on ties brow of the human race and the Influence of the mother on 
her children Is Ufe-abldln£r force. It Is therefore essential that this 
bulldlnff of the foundations of character of th9 comlnff generation 
.ould beesoand and faultless. The rearing of children must 
therefore be based^n principle conductive to the formation of high 
ohdk'aoter. a Mind culture is a science and In order to be fully 
successful It must be carried on on soientiflc lines. Children are 
dear to women but that Is not enough. The fondness for our 
children does not necessarily enable us to ascertain the right ways 
of bridging them up. We must also know how human mind is 
l^iilt. how Impressions are stamped and how the desire of following 
a J^lgh purpose is created. Let us therefore bear in mind the 
great imporhtnoe of the subject and fbt us do our best to promote 
Its knowledge. 

• * ^e luust therefore lay down as a part of our duty to devote 

some part of the tlm% that we can spare after the discharge of 
our equally Important functions at home to the humanitarian and 
philanthropic aRyblvltles which are known by the comprehensive 
name of Social Service. As I have said the activity of women In 
the field of social service Is a complement of their activity in the 
field of home work. 

• LAOI VIDYABAHEN R. NILKARTH, B, 4. 
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GLOSSARY 



SLOSMRY 


XTndiffeftntiated conscwnsooss. 

A 

4 cAdra— Conduct . 

Adv(nta — Literally, “?)n 0 without a second”. 
ilAmsd— Non-killing or non-violence; a positive concept imply- 
^ ing the active working of the principle of love for humanity. 

Undifferentiated and unabridged delight in 
the dAightfulness of things. 

Amritatwdya Kalpate — Becomes fit for immortality, 

A w^aAAara^o-— Heart, 

— Demon, deyl. 

A^idyd — Nescience ; ignorance. 

Bhakii — Loving devotion to God. 

^Prah$r0kn — The Absolute, the one existence. 

Brahmacharya — Celibli.cy ; The first stage, in tlie four stages of 
life as preicribed in Hindu Smriti books. 

Brinddvana — a forest near Gokula, was the place of amorous 
sports of Lord Krishna. 

DAarma-^Bules of conduct and righteousness. 

Z>htr9 — flluminatedly passive. 

Gerrua — Saffron-coloured clothes, usually worn by ascetics. 

a • 

' Gdydl^i — The formula recited by every Dwi ja ( twice-born or 

initiated one) as an address to the Creator- Almighty God. 

• • 

0 14/ ^Treaeptor. 

Jndnam — KnSwledge. 

Aarwa-yo^a— P|fcth of action; realization by a life of Action,^ 
JlfuA;<i»Sfldvj|tioii ; dUiveranoe. 

IfiKitdfihd — Inhetent want. 
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6L0\SAIIY 

f 

2^dgdrjuna>^The exponent of the school of scept|ral nihilism, of 
Buddhism. 

Banchdyat — Village-Assembly, a popular body consisting of « 
the elders of the village, instituted by the village ftself, 
to serve as a Court of Justice for the decision af small civil 
suits, and for the trial of petty criminal csrses ''ke larceriy 
and assault. ^ 

Prabkdt — Morning. 

Prd^ia— Vital breath. 

Pdjd — worship. 

Rishis — Seers, masters of divine wisdom. • 

Sarva Sddhdrai^a Pharma t-Universal Religion. 

Truth. 

jSaiydf/raAa— Insistence on Truth with passive resistance. 

Sachchiddnanda — The three attributes of the Absolute : ( Sat ) 
Being, (Chit) Knowledge, (Ananda) Bliss?* 

Sa7idtana Z>Wma— Eternal Religion. 

<Sa«nyds— Renunciation of worldly life. # , 

« 

iS^ann^<fstH--One who has renounced worldly life; ^ religious 
ascetic. 

Sdyam —Evening. 

jSddAana— means ; endeavour towards spiritual attainment. 

Pertail ling to Sattwa i. e. the attribute of knowledge. 

* r, 

Universal energy. 

iSAds^rds^'Sacred Scrip .v^es, ' r ' 

Shri Arisliita— the Highest entity of the SctooL 

Krishna means SaddThandaf the great I^^rd who is full of 

m 



# ’ t ttLOSSAIIY 

infiiiite b^s for ever? He is exiled Parabmhma Saddnanda 
in Gop&la Tapini Upauishad. He has got the epithet of 
Shydma Sundara%n account of His exquisite beauty arising 
^from dark cloud like complexion. 


\Jiuka^^cm of Vyasa. He was a born philosopher who realised 
God in the wjiole universe. Ho possessed the characteri- 
* sties an omniscient sage from his birth. He preached 
the Bhflgavata Puraiia, the last work of Vyasa, to Farikshit. 


Shydma See under Shri Krishna, 

• 

^wdriha — Want foa one’s ownself. • 

S*^anA:ara-^he exponent of the theery of Absolute Monism. 
Tdma^c — Relating to Tamas e. darkness or ignorance. 
Ta^as • Tapasyd Pen J|nce. 


She household oratory; usually a small structure 
of wood or metal in which the images are kept and the 

worship is performed, 

• 

The philosophic works of the Hindus. “The term”, 
says Dr. Gough, “imports mystic teaching, and synonymous 
F term ^Vedanta* meacis final instalment of Veda”, There are 
two great classes in which Hindu sacred books are divided, 
viz. tlv) Sruti— the higher meaning ‘hoard’, and the Smriti, 
‘that vAMi is remembered’. Tlie former mcludes the Man- 
tras —Hymns, the Brahmanas i, e. directions about sacrifices 
etc., ^ an^ the Upanishads, the most important of them 
bAng, ^handd^a, Brihadaranyaka, fsa, I^na, Katha^ 
Mundaka, Mandfikya, and Taittiriya. 



^ ifiLOSIARY 

Yarriast —Typos of men classified accoAling to rafe and occupa- 
tions, 

• 

Veda^ThQ word ‘Veda* means literally^ “knowledge”, that is 
“sacred knowledge”. It is derived from the root ‘vid’ to 
know, and coiftiocted with Gothic *WaiV, German ‘Weiss^, 
English ‘Wit’ to know. The term Veda is used in two 
ways ; either as the collective designation tlie ei^tire oldest 
sacred literature of India, or as the specific name of single 
books, as Rig-veda, Sam-veda, Yajur-veda and Atharva-voda. 


Yedic — Relating to Veda. 


Yeddiita — The system of transcendental p&ilosophy, so nametl 
because it is fouhded An the latter part of the ¥edas con- 
ceived as embodying the ultimate of the Vedas. “Th^ oldest 
name of the oldest philosophy in India” ( Max 

—Literally, joining; the union of the Individual Soul with 
the Highest Soul. 


Muller), • 


1 o^i —One Avho practises Yoga. 
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